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REPORT 


BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 


Washington,  January  31,  1889. 
.  Sir  :  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  May 
17,  1882,  respectful!}^  submit  their  twentieth  annual  report. 

Twenty  years  a^o,  in  their  first  report,  the  Commissioners  outlined  a 
policy  of  justice,  humanity,  and  peace  towards  the  Indians  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

They  should  he  tau^jht,  as  soon  as  possihle,  the  advantage  of  individual  ownership 
of  property,  and  should  i)e  given  land  in  severalty  as  soon  as  it  is  desired  hy  any  of 
them,  and  the  trihal  relations  should  he  discouraged.  To  facilitate  the  future  allot- 
ment of  the  land,  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  reservations  should  be  surveyed  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  too  much  exciting  their  apprehensions.  The  titles 
should  be  inalienable  from  the  family  of  the  holder  for  at  least  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. 

The  civilized  tribes  now  in  the  Indian  Territory  should  be  taxed  and  made  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  possible.  The  treaty  system  should  be  abandoned, 
and  as  soon  as  any  just  method  can  be  devised  to  accomplish  it  existins;  treaties 
should  be  abrogated.  The  legal  status  of  the  uncivilized  Indians  should  be  that  of 
wards  of  the  Government;  the  duty  of  the  latter  being  to  protect  them,  to  educate 
them  in  industry,  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  elevate 
them  to  the  riglits  of  citizenship,  and  to  sustain  and  clothe  them  until  they  can  sup- 
port themselves.  The  payment  of  money  annuities  to  the  Indian  should  be  aban- 
doned, for  the  reason  that  such  payments  encourage  idleness  and  vice,  to  the  injury 
of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  Schools  should  be  established  and  teachers 
employed  by  the  Government  to  introduce  the  English  language  in  every  tribe. 

It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  difficulties  with  Indians  occur  from  misunderstand- 
ings as  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of  either  party.  The  teachers  employed  should 
be  nominated  by  some  religious  body  having  a  mission  nearest  to  the  location  of 
the  school.  The  establishment  of  Christian  missions  should  be  encouraged,  and  their 
schools  fostered.  The  religion  of  our  blessed  Savior  is  believed  to  be  the  most  effect- 
ive agent  for  the  civilization  of  any  people.  We  look  forward  to  success  in  the  effort 
to  civilize  the  nomadic  tribes  with  confidence,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties 
and  obstacles  which  interpose,  but  their  elevation  can  only  be  the  result  of  patient, 
persevering,  and  long-continued  effort.  To  expect  the  civilization  and  Christiauization 
of  any  barbarous  people  within  the  term  of  a  few  short  years,  would  be  to  ignore  all 
the  facts  of  history,  all  the  experiences  of  human  nature.  Within  the  term  of  your 
administration,  their  condition  may  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  foundations  laid, 
broadly  and  firmly,  of  a  policy  w^hich  the  newly  awakened  sense  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity in  the  American  people  will  never  permit  to  be  abandoned  until  it  has  accom- 
Xdished  the  intended  result. 

The  princiides  and  purposes  thus  set  forth  at  the  outset  have  been 
steadily  adbered  to  and  pursued  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the 
Board.  Having  advisory  functions  only,  with  no  executive  authority, 
we  have  used  our  influence  in  every  legitimate  waj^  to  promote  honest 
dealings  with  the  Indians,  to  educate  and  civilize  them,  and  to  give 
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them  an  equal  standing  with  other  men  as  citizens  of  a  common  country. 
Our  policy  and  hopes  are  not  yet  fully  realized,  bub  we  still  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  complete  success.  We  have  now  far  greater 
ground  for  such  confidence  than  we  had  twenty  years  ago.  We  have 
witnessed  changes  and  progress  all  along  the  line  then  indicated.  The 
treaty  system,  the  great  source  of  perplexity  and  difficulty  has  been 
abandoned.  The  tribal  bond  has  become  weak  and  in  many  cases  broken^ 
and  i)roud  clijefs  no  longer  exercise  undisputed  sway.  In  all  matters 
of  bargain  and  agreements  the  Government  now  deals  with  the  people, 
and  annuities  and  rations  are  now  distributed  to  families  and  individ- 
uals. Many  Indians  have  learned  the  advantage  of  individual  owner- 
ship of  property. 

By  the  act  of  February  8,  1S87,  which  has  been  well  called  the  Indian 
emancipation  act,  land  in  severalty  is  now  ottered  to  all  who  are  willing"^ 
to  accept  it  and  prepared  to  care  for  it  and  improve  it.  On  several  res- 
ervations the  Indians  have  taken  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  are  entering  upon  a  new  life  of  industry  and  self-support. 
Others  are  waiting  for  surveys  and  allotments.  The  Executive  Depart- 
ment in  charge  of  Indian  Attairs,  heartily  approving  this  measure,  is 
pushing  the  work  as  fast  as  the  means  provided  by  Congress  will  permit. 
The  experiment  so  far  as  tried  is  proving  the  wisdom  of  the  policy. 
On  the  Eed  Cliff  and  Odana  Reservations,  Wis. ;  the  Omaha  Reserva- 
tion in  Nebraska,  and  the  Puyallup,  Wash.,  where  patents  have  been 
issued,  the  Indians  are  proud  of  their  position  as  individual  propri- 
etors of  tbe  soil,  and  have  become  already  in  large  measure  inde- 
pendent of  Government  help.  When  allotments  are  completed  and 
patents  granted  to  the  Sissetons,  Winnebagoes,  the  Crows,  the  Yank- 
tons,  the  Pottawatomies,  and  others,  on  whose  reservations  the  work 
was  begun  last  year  but  suspended  by  lack  of  funds,  we  shall  look  for 
good  results  on  a  larger  scale. 

Since  the  organization  of  our  board  we  have  witnessed  good  progress, 
though  not  so  rapid  as  we  have  desired,  in  the  education  of  Indian 
youth.  'Twenty  years  ago  the  schools  were  few,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  mission  schools,  they  were  small  day-schools  of  very  in- 
ferior character.  ISTow,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  there  are  233 
Indian  schools  in  operation,  with  a  capacity  for  16,4(54  pupils,  a  total 
enrollment  of  15,212,  an  average  attendance  during  the  last  year  of 
11,420  pupils.  Of  these  12G  are  boarding  and  industrial  training  schools, 
well  organized  and  equipped  and  having  an  average  attendance  of 
8,739  pupils.  For  the  support  of  Indian  schools  the  Government  ex- 
pended during  the  year  ending  June  30,  188S,  the  sum  of  li^  1,203,748.30, 
and  the  various  religious  societies  and  charitable  associations  have  con- 
tributed $410,732.34  in  addition,  making  a  total  of  $1,614,480.64. 

W^e  are  glad  to  present  such  a  record  of  progress  in  a  single  score  of 
years.  At  first  the  work  was  simply  tentative  and  experimental.  The 
majority  of  the  i)eople  had  no  faith  in  efforts  to  educate  and  civilize 
Indians,  and  the  majority  in  Congress  were  slow  to  appropriate  funds 
for  such  a  purpose.  But  now  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  capacity  of 
Indian  youth  to  master  the  common  branches  of  learning.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  methods  for  the  wisest  prosecution  of  the  work  and  of 
means  for  its  enlargement  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  Indian  children  of 
school  age.  At  our  Mohonk  conference  in  September  last  this  was  the 
prominent  topic  under  discussion,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  all  present  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
undertake  at  once  the  entire  task  of  furnishing  primary  and  secular 
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education  for  all  Indian  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservations  under 
Federal  control. 

The  same  sentiment  has  been  exi)ressed  again  and  again  by  former 
and  present  officials  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  it  can  be  found 
often  repeated  in  the  reports  of  this  board.  The  cost  of  such  an  under- 
taking will  much  exceed  the  sum  now  annually  appropriated  for  educa- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  the  Indian  children  of  school  age,  not  includ- 
ing the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  now  number  about 
40,001).  The  number  enrolled  and  attending  s(ihool  some  part  of  the  last 
year  was  a  little  above  15,000,  and  the  sum  expended  for  their  educa- 
tion, including  the  construction  and  repairs  of  school  buildings  by  the 
Government  and  religious  societies,  was  about  $1,000,000. 

Keckoniug  at  the  same  rate,  there  is  needed  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$4,000,000.  The  call  for  such  an  amount  need  not  frighten  us.  We 
liave  abundant  means  to  meet  it.  Were  the  demand  twice  as  large  we 
ought  not  to  hesitate.  We  ought  not  to  make  it  a  mere  question  of  cost. 
It  is  a  question  of  saving  or  destroying  a  race  within  our  own  borders. 
iVnd,  even  on  economical  grounds,  it  is  cheaper  to  educate  and  train  to 
self  sui)port  than  to  feed  and  clothe  and  guard  the  Indian  in  perpetual 
])auperism.  Ten  years  of  thorough  training  of  all  Indian  children  in 
industrial  schools  will  take  a  large  portion  of  them  otf'  our  hands,  and 
in  twenty  years  there  would  be  but  few  Indians  needing  the  care  and 
support  of  the  Gov^ernment.  We  do  not  advise  the  immediate  appro- 
priation of  the  entire  sum  above  named,  for  with  the  i)resent  limited 
school  accommodations  such  an  amount  could  not  be  wisely  expended 
the  first  year  ;  but  we  do  ask  that  the  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  be  increased  to  $2,000,000,  then  to  $3,000,000,  and  $4,000,000  for 
the  succeeding  years,  respectively.  And  until  such  full  provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  instruction  of  all  Indian  children,  we  trust  that  thie 
*^  contract  system''  maybe  continued  and  the  mission  schools  gener- 
ously fostered. 

Thes3  schools,  managed  by  the  mission  boards  of  various  denomina 
tions  of  Christians,  are  quite  equal  in  usefulness  and  efficiency  to  those 
wholly  supported  by  the  Government.  Besides,  they  are  distinctively 
Ohristian  schools,  and,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  "the  religion  of  our 
blessed  Savior  is  believed  to  be  the  most  effective  agent  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  any  people."  This  subject  was  fully  considered  at  the  Mohonk 
conference,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  which  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
port of  that  meeting  hereto  appended. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  our  history  we  have  seen  great  improve- 
ment in  the  business  methods  of  the  Indian  service,  especially  in  the 
purchase  and  shipment  and  delivery  of  annuity  goods  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds. 

As  required  by  law,  we  have  been  present  at  the  annual  reception  of 
bids  and  award  of  contracts,  in  consultation  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Afl'airs,  and  w^e  can  testify  that  strict  impartiality  has  been  the 
rule.  We  have  given  much  time  to  the  inspection,  not  only  of  samples 
offered  but  also  of  the  goods  delivered  in  the  Government  warehouse. 
During  the  last  year  we  have  devoted  more  than  usual  attention  to  this 
inspection,  because  of  reports  that  some  contractors  were  delivering 
goods  inferior  to  the  samples  upon  which  the  contracts  were  awarded. 
Formerly  we  made  frequent  visits  to  the  reservations,  either  in  person 
or  by  agents  appointed  by  us,  to  make  sure  that  the  supplies  purchased 
and  shii)ped  were  actually  received  by  the  Indians.  But  now  the  funds 
granted  by  Congress  are  not  suflBcient  for  the  expenses  of  such  service. 
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It  is  beliet-ed  that  such  visits  to  reservations  uot  only  for  the  purpose 
above  Indicated,  but  also  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  work  of  the  agen- 
cies and  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  especially  of  the  Indian  schools, 
would  be  productive  of  benetits,  and  the  information  thus  acquired 
would  enable  the  board  to  make  important  suggestions  for  the  further 
improvement  of  the  service.  In  the  present  transition  state  from  no- 
madic to  settled  home  life  the  Indians  tind  themselves  confronted  by 
new  and  perplexing  problems,  and  they  need  all  the  advice  and  encour- 
agement which  their  friends  can  give.  The  only  visits  made  during  the 
last  year  were  those  by  Commissioners  Snnley  and  Whittlesey  to  the 
Hampton  Institute,  and  by  Commissioner  Waldby,  when  in  California, 
to  the  North  San  Diego  industrial  boarding-school,  and  the  Tule  Kiver 
Agency.     Eeports  of  these  visits  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Not  the  least  gratifying  and  important  change  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed is  the  change  of  public  sentiment  toward  Indians  since  the  or- 
ganization of  this  board.  The  then  '*  newly-awakened  sense  of  justice 
and  humanity  in  the  American  people"  has  not  only  kept  alive  but  it 
has  grown  into  a  strong  public  sentiment  which  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate the  frauds  and  wrongs  that  were  once  practiced  in  the  Indian  serv- 
ice. Kelying  on  this  public  opinion  as  the  talisman  that  i)roduces  all 
great  effects  in  our  Government  by  the  people,  we  have  done  all  in  our 
power  to  foster  and  stimulate  it  by  public  meetings  and  through  the 
press,  both  religious  and  secular.  Very  much  has  also  been  done  in  this 
line  by  the  Indian  Eights  Associations,  with  their  branches  in  all  the 
States,  and  by  the  principals  of  Indian  schools  visiting  cities  and  towns 
with  companies  of  their  pupils. 

It  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  this  aroused  public  opinion  that  so  much 
wise  legislation  has  been  secured  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  that 
some  proposed  measures  not  wise  have  been  defeated.  The  most  im- 
portant legislation  during  the  last  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  is 
contained  in  the  act  making  ap[>ropriations  for  the  current  year.  One 
clause  provides  $30,000  to  be  expended  in  aiding  Indians  who  have 
taken  land  in  severalty  under  the  act  of  February  ^,  1887,  *'  to  establish 
themselves  in  homes  thereon,  to  procure  seed,  farming  implements,  and 
other  things  necessary  in  addition  to  means  already  provided  by  law  or 
treaty  for  the  commencement  of  farming."  This  measure,  which  we 
have  earnestly  urged  in  former  reports,  we  regard  as  most  useful  and 
beneficent.  It  will  do  on  a  large  scale  what  the  ladies  of  the  National 
Indian  Association  have  already  done  for  some  of  the  graduates  of 
Hampton  and  other  schools.  It  will  meet  the  perplexities  felt  by  many 
Indians  when  proposing  to  accept  homesteads.  "  What  can  we  do,"  they 
ask,  "on  IGO  acres  of  unbroken  land,  without  a  tool  of  any  kind,  or.^eed 
to  plant,  or  a  roof  to  shelter  usi"  The  agent  can  now  reply,  *'The 
Government  will  help  you  to  make  a  beginning." 

We  trust  that  appropriations  for  this  purpose  will  be  continued  and 
increased  from,  year  to  year  so  long  as  the  need  shall  require;  and 
we  trust  also  that,  under  another  clause  of  the  same  act,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  subsistence  maybe  saved  and  used 
"for  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  for  which 
such  appropriation  is  made,  and  for  the  assistance  of  such  Indians  to 
become  farmers."  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
Indians  are  asking  that  rations  be  stopped  and  their  cost  ex})ended 
in  farming  implements. 

Another  clause  of  the  apj)ropriation  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  defines  his  duties,  and  enlarges 
his  author  ty.    To  fill  this  oflice  the  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Samuel 
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H.  Albro,  a  geutlemau  of  good  report  a^ncl  of  large  experience  in  the 
management  of  public  schools. 

He  has  entered  upon  his  work  with  earnestness,  and  under  his  control 
we  hope  to  see  improvement  in  the  organization  of  the  Indian  school 
system,  and  its  rapid  growth  in  usefulness. 

The  same  act  contains  another  brief  clause  which  wo  regard  as  of 
special  interest  and  value.  It  provides  for  the  compensation  of  judges 
of  Indian  courts  "  at  such  rate  as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior."  This  recognizes  and  legalizes  the  "courts 
of  Indian  offenses,"  which  were  organized  under  the  administration  of 
Commissioner  Price,  and  have  been  effective  for  the  punishment  of 
minor  offenses.  They  have  served  also  to  train  Indians  in  civilized 
methods  of  conducting  trials  and  administering  justice.  They  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  our  police  courts.  For  higher  crimes  Indians  are 
now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  like  other 
citizens  of  the  Territories.  The  defect  of  the  act  of  Congress  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  over  the  Indians  is  that  they  make 
no  provision  for  the  expenses  of  trying  and  punishing  Indian  criminals, 
and  the  people  of  the  Territories  feel  that  they  ought  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  such  costs.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  bill  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  (S.  2004)  and  is  now  before  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  which 
provides : 

That  immediately  upon  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  all  Indians  commit- 
ting against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  any  person  any  of  the 
following  crimes,  namely,  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
arson,  burglary,  or  larceny,  within  any  Territory  of  tlie  United  States,  and  either 
within  or  without  an  Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  such 
Territory  relating  to  said  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  same  courts  and 
iu  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties,  as  are  all  other  per- 
sons charged  with  the  commission  of  said  crimes,  respectively ;  and  the  said  courts 
are  hereby  given  Jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases:  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  any 
of  said  crimes  shall  be  committed  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian, 
the  judge  of  the  court  before  which  such  Indian  may  bo  tried  shall  certify  to  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  the  cost  of  the  apprehension  and  trial  of  such 
Indian,  and  the  Attorney-General  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  re-imbursed  to  the  Terri- 
tory, or  any  county  then  of,  incurring  the  same,  out  of  funds  that  may  be  available 
ov  appropriated  for  that  purpose:  And  provided  furtJier,  That  the  cost  of  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  Indians  convicted  of  any  of  said  crimes  ajxainst  the  person  or 
property  of  another  Indian,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States.  And  all  Indians  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States  and  within  the  limits  of  any  Indian  reservation,  or  within 
the  limits  of  any  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  not  set  apart  for  and  occupied  by  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  or  Seminole  Indian  tribes,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  tried  in  the  same  courts  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  persons  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  earnestly  recommended  and  urged.  It  will 
meet  an  immediate  and  pressing  need.  Dangerous  criminals  are  now  at 
large  upon  Indian  reservations  whom  sheriffs  will  not  arrest,  because 
under  existing  law  there  is  no  provision  for  paying  the  costs  of  their 
trial  and  punishment. 

The  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California  are  still  waiting  for  relief, 
and  almost  in  despair.  Measures  for  their  benefit  have  repeatedly 
passed  the  Senate,  but  they  still  await  action  by  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives. 

The  Eound  Valley  Itidians  are  in  equal  need  of  relief,  their  reserva- 
tions being  ahnost  wholly  occupied  by  cattle  owners  who,  having  abuu- 
.daut  means,  are  able  to  secure  the  protection  of  local  courts,  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  United  States  authority.     An  act  (S.  13GIy  to  defend  the  rights 
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of  these  wroDged  Indians  is  now  before  the  House.  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  year  after  year.  It  has  been  twice  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  special  messages  to  Congress.  The  last  of  these  transmitted  a 
year  ago  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  liejpresentatives  : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  commiiDicatiou,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  from  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Interior,  submitting  a  draught  of  a  bill  *Ho  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  Round 
Valley  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes,"  with 
accompanying  maps  relating  thereto.  The  documents  thus  submitted  exhibit  ex- 
tensive and  entirely  unjustifiable  encroachments  upon  lands  set  apart  for  Indian  oc- 
cupancy, and  discloses  a  disregard  for  Indian  rights  so  long  continued  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cau  not  further  temporize  without  positive  dishonor.  Efforts  to  dislodge 
trespassers  upon  these  lands  have  in  some  cases  been  resisted  upon  the  ground  that 
certain  moneys  due  from  the  G3vernraent  for  improvements  have  not  been  paid.  So 
far  as  this  claim  is  well  founded  the  sum  necessary  to  extinguish  the  same  should  be 
at  once  appropriated  and  paid.  In  other  cases  the  position  of  these  intruders  is  one 
of  simple  and  bare-faced  wrong-doinar,  plainly  questioning  the  inclination  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  dependent  Indian  wards  and  its  ability  to  maintain  itself  in 
the  guaranty  of  such  protection. 

These  intruders  should  forthwith  feel  the  weight  of  the  Government's  power.  I 
earnestly  commend  the  situation  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  occupying  the  reser- 
vation named  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  ask  for  the  bill  herewith' 
transmitted  careful  and  prompt  attention. 

G ROVER  Cleveland. 

Executive  Mansion,  Januanj  5,  1888. 

Why  measures  so  warmly  urged,  so  obviously  just,  so  greatly  needed 
are  so  long  delayed  and  neglected  we  find  it  difficult  to  explain.  We 
know  that  more  bills  are  introduced  and  referred  to  committees  than 
can  be  carefully  considered,  reported,  and  enacted.  But  time  is  found 
and  ways  devised  for  securing  legislation  for  granting  rights  of  way  for 
railroads  through  Indian  reservations,  not  less  than  ten  such  acts  hav- 
ing been  passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress;  time 
and  ways  are  found  for  the  i^assage  of  ''  acts  for  the  relief"  of  Indian 
tribes  by  the  sale  of  valuable  timber  on  their  reservations,  tbe  result  of 
which  will  be,  we  fear,  to  relieve  the  Indians  of  their  property  and  to 
swell  the  profits  of  lumbermen.  If  so  much  Indian  legislation  can  be 
effected  in  cases  where  the  interests  of  white  men  are  involved,  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  time  might  be  found  by  an  earnest  and  vigilant 
committee  for  some  legislation  for  the  welfare  and  safety  and  i)rotection 
of  Indians  in  their  rights.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  for  neglecting 
longer  the  interests  of  the  Mission  and  Round  Valley  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman. 

Albert  K.  Smiley. 

WM.    McMlOHAEL. 

Merrill  E.  Gates. 
Wm.  H.  Waldry. 
Wm.  H.  Morgan. 
John  Charlton. 
James  Lidgerwood. 
Wm.  1).  Walker. 
E.  Whittlesey, 

Secretary. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


-A^PPENDI 
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EErOIiT  OF  THE  PUIWHASING  COMMITTEE. 

Washingtox,  D.  C,  January  15,  1889. 

Siu:  The  piirchasing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  respectfully 
submit  their  annual  report  for  the  year  1888,  as  follows : 

In  compliance  with  the  advertisements  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington,  sealed 
]»roposals  ior  annuity  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  service  were  opened  and  pub- 
licly read  on  the  22d  of  May,  1888,  at  the  United  States  GoA'ernment  warehouse,  Nos. 
(55  and  67  Wooster  street,  New  York  City,  in  the  presence  of  Hon.  J,  D.  C.  Atkins,  then 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ;  Mr.  J.  J.  fS.  Hassler,  representing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  and  the  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners:  Albert 
K.  Smiley,  E.  Whittlesey,  John  Charlton,  William  H.  W^aldby,  James  Lidgerwood, 
and  William  McMichael. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  bidders  and  others  at  the  opening  of  the  bids,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the  facts  of  the  receiving  and  opening  of  bids  were 
publicly  and  generally  known.  This  committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  sug- 
gestions from  bidders  or  others  which  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  secure  the  bestgoodspossibleandforthelowestprices.  After  contractand 
<lelivery  the  goods  offered  in  fulfillment  of  the  contracts  are  inspected  to  see  whether 
they  conform  to  the  standards  required  b.!  the  Government.  The  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Hassler,  representing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  participated  in  these  inspections,  and  the 
following  special  inspectors  were  during  the  year  1888  appointed  by  the  Commisioner, 
viz  :  E.  K.  liivermore,  for  flour  ;  T.  J.  Paine,  for  groceries ;  James  T.  Faulkner,  for  caps 
and  hats;  G.  W.  Jarman,for  medical  supplies;  Charles  A.  Scofield,  for  harness  and 
leather;  R.  B.  Currier,  for  boots  and  shoes;  A.  T.  Anderson,  for  clothing;  James  E. 
Halsey,  for  shelf  hardware  ;  E.  L.  Cooper,  for  agricultural  implements  and  hardware  ; 
D.  W.  McCauley,  for  notions;  James  W.  Mather,  for  dry  goods  ;  F.  A.  Hudson,  for 
school  books  ;  C.  F.  Chandler,  for  baking  powder ;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Mudge,  for  organs. 

The  number  of  bids  received  at  the  opening  in  New  York  was  462. 

The  awards  of  contracts  are  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Com- 
missioner Atkins  attended  personally  to  making  the  awards,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hassler 
and  by  your  committee.     The  number  of  contracts  awarded  was  202. 

The  business  of  the  Government  warehouse  at  New  York  from  July  1,  1888,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1888,  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  packages  of  assorted  merchandise  shipped,  31,271 ;  weight  of  said  raer- 
<;handi!se,  4,4rt0,161  i»ounds. 

The  shipments  from  various  points  in  the  West  thus  far  reported  were:  Packages, 
45,000;  weight,  4,588,847  pounds. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  number  and  weight  of  additional  packages  still  to  be 
reported  by  E.  L.  Cooper,  inspector:  Packages  8,000  ;  weight,  1,000,000  pounds. 

The  special  assistance  of  your  committee  in  the  inspection  of  blankets  was  re- 
quested by  the  Hon.  John  H.  Oberly,  who  succeeded  Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins  as  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  was  given.  Subsequently  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
referred  the  matter  of  the  inspection  of  blankets  to  the  entire  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missionc  Vi,  who  considered  and  reported  upon  it  and  whose  action  will  be  found  stated 
ill  the  records  of  the  Board. 

W^M.  McMichael, 

Chairman, 
Geiieral  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman  Hoard  of  Indian  Coiinnis^ioiicrs. 
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B. 

REPORT  OF    WILLIAM  H.  WALDBY. 

Adrian,  March  27,  1888. 

Dear  General  Whittlesey  :  I  arrived  home  from  California  on  Friday  last  after 
nearly  two  months  spent  very  pleasantly  in  that  State. 

During  my  stay  in  San  Diego  I  met  Fr.  A.  D.  Ubach,  who  has  been  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catliolic  institnion  of  San  Diego  for  the  past  twenty-four  years.  He  told  me 
much  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  and  of  her  visits  to  the  nnssions.  He  gave  her  much 
information,  furnished  many  statistics,  and  opened  the  records  for  her  inspection,  and 
besides  told  her  many  things  afterwards  incorj)orated  in  her  "  Ramona."  On  invita- 
tion I  rode  over  with  him  to  the  North  San  Diego  industrial  boarding  school  for  the 
Mission  Indians,  situated  some6  milesdistant  fromthe  city.  I  was  asked  to  inspect  the 
institution  and  visit  the  school  classes,  which  I  took  pleasure  in  doing.  The  institu- 
tion is  in  charge  of  a  lady  superior  and  sisters.  The  various  departments  seemed 
to  be  well  appointed  and  cleanly.  The  scholars  are  taught  in  two  separate  school- 
rooms and  are  graded  in  four  classes.  There  were  twenty-seven  male  and  twenty- 
eight  female  pupils  in  attendance,  many  of  them  bright,  and  all  doing  fairly  well  in 
their  studies.  All  were  cleanly  in  apy)earance  and  dress  and  each  appeared  to  be 
Avell  fed  and  cared  for.  I  am  impressed  that  good  and  faithful  work  is  being  done, 
and  excellent  progress  in  learning  >>y  these  Indian  children  is  apparent. 

Under  the  contract  with  the  United  States  Indian  Department,  I  learn  that  this 
mission  has  seventy-five  Indian  children  and  receives  31  cents  iier  day  for  clothing, 
board,  and  tuition  of  each  child. 

While  in  San  Diego  I  received  a  call  from  Col.  Joseph  W.  Preston,  United  States 
Indian  agent  for  consolidated  mission  Tule  River  and  Yuma  Indians.  From  him  I 
Avas  glad  to  learn  of  the  recent  decision  of  California  superior  court  in  case  of 
Byrne  rs.  Alas  et  al.,  favorable  to  the  much-abused  and  long-sutferiug  Mission  In- 
dians, and  confirming  their  titles  to  the  Pueblo  lands,  so  far  as  occupied  by  them, 
and  that  their  title  antedates  the  succession  to  the  United  States,  etc.,  of  all  which 
I  presume  you  have  ere  this  been  advised. 

Colonel  Preston  some  weeks  ago  eflfected  an  amicable  settlement  and  adjustment 
with  the  San  Diego  Flume  Company,  who  were  constructing  their  big  flume  through 
the  Capitan  Grand  Indian  Reservation,  between  San  Diego  and  Julian.  The  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  work  as  agreed  upon  will  cause  no  damage  to  the 
Indians'  interests.  The  flume  company  guaianties  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  an 
ample  supply  of  water  and  convenient  facilities  for  obtaining  it  from  the  flume.  The 
agreement  would  seem  to  protect  the  Government  and  the  Indians  in  all  their  rights. 

I  learned  from  Agent  Preston  that  educational  matters  were  quite  unsatisfactory  at 
the  Tule  River  Indian  reservation,  and  that  no  schools  had  been  in  operation  there 
for  the  past  four  years,  but  that  he  hoped  soon  to  secure  a  teacher  and  have  a  school 
in  process.  I  afterward,  by  chance,  learned  that  a  petition  was  being  circulated  in 
Tulare  County  for  the  removal  of  these  Indians,  and  I  decided  to  stop  ott"  at  Tulare 
on  my  way  northward,  and  drive  out  and  visit  that  reservation.  I  did  so,  arriving 
there  on  the  lUh  instant  after  a  delightful  drive  of  some  45  or  50  miles,  and  remain- 
ing over  there  nntil  the  following  day.  The  reservation  comprises  some  34,000  acres 
of  rough,  broken,  mountainous  land,  situated  something  more  than  2,800  feet  above 
sea  level  and  watered  by  the  south  fork  of  the  Tule  River.  It  is  the  abode  of  13(> 
Indians,  26  of  whom  are  of  school  age.  They  wear  citizens' dress,  are  civilized  and 
l)eaceable.  They  make  their  own  living  by  raising  fruits,  melons,  and  grain  in  a 
sniall  way,  and  by  working  a  portion  of  the  year  at  shearing  sheep  and  as  herders 
of  stock  for  the  whites.  Some  white  persons  in  Tulare  County  seem  to  be  scheming 
for  a  transfer  of  these  Indians  to  some  other  locality,  near  Banning,  I  am  informed, 
and  a  petition  is  being  circulated  for  signatures  asking  for  such  removal. 

Such  removal  I  am  satisfied  would  be  attended  with  exceeding  injustice  to  the  In- 
dians, and  would  also  be  an  unwise  proceeding.  Mr.  Anderson  informed  nie  that 
some  of  this  reservation  land  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  raising  and  vine  culture,  and 
that  preparations  had  been  made  for  setting  out  many  acresof  fruit  trees  this  season, 
the  Indians  having  become  quite  interested  in  the  proposed  work,  but  having  been 
informed  of  the  ettbrts  in  progress  to  force  them  from  their  homes  they  have  lost  heart 
and  are  now  not  co-operating  in  that  direction.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  and  it  seems 
to  me  they  ought  to  have  some  authoritative  assurance  that  th.'V  will  not  l)e  removed  * 

*  This  matter  was  referred  to  the  honorable  Couiiiiissioner  of  Indian  Attairs,  and  he 
at  once  assured  the  Indians  that  they  would  not  be  removed. 
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I  nnderstaud  that  several  ledges  of  gold  and  siver  bearing  quartz  have  already  been 
discovered  in  the  hills  of  this  reservation.  Much  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  por- 
tions of  their  land  I  understand  to  be  well  adapted  to  stock-grazing. 

It  is  sad  to  go  among  these  Indian  people  and  find  so  many  of  their  number  untaught 
and  in  ignorance.  Scarcely  any  of  the  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  can  either 
read  or  write.  I  trust  the  effort  now  being  made  to  procure  a  teacher  and  establish 
a  school  may  be  immediately  successful.  It  is  lamentable  that  the  school  has  so  long 
been  suspended. 
Very  trnly, 

W.  H.  Waldby. 


C. 

REPORT  OF  E.    WHITTLESEY  AND  ALIUUiT  K.  SMILEY. 

Board  of  Indian  Commipsionehs, 

Washi„(jton,  D.  C,  March  -AO,  1888. 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  your  request,  we  have  visited  the  Indian  school  at  Hampton^ 
Va.,  and  have  made  a  careful  investigation  of  its  condition  and  nuinagement,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  "  discipline,  diet,  and  health  of  the  students,"  as  upon  these 
points  the  institution  has  been  subjected  to  some  comj)laint  and  criticism.  Hampton 
is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  describe  its  situation,  its  substantial  aiid  conve- 
nient buildings  and  its  mills  tind  workshops  supplied  with  the  best  machinery  and 
facilities  for  productive  industrial  training.  Nor  need  we  report  upon  the  instruction 
given  in  the  school-rooms.  The  uniform  testimony  of  hundreds  of  visitors  is  that  a 
more  accomplished,  earnest,  zealous  corps  of  teachers  can  not  be  found  in  any  insti- 
tution. The  whole  spirit  of  the  school  is  bright,  cheerful,  and  enthusiastic,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  tone  js  as  full  and  strong  as  the  intellectual. 

Some  complaints  and  criticism  have  been  made  in  re8X)ectto  discipline  and  healthy 
as  affected  by  climate  and  diet. 

I 

DISCIPLINE. 

With  the  general  military  discipline  of  the  school  no  fault  is  found.  The  only  ob- 
jectionable feature  of  it  is  the  use  of  a  small  room  under  the  otflce  as  a  guard-house 
for  the  punishment  of  refractory  students.  This  room  was  complained  of  as  *'  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization,"  and  declared  to  b»',  "certainly  a  fearful  place  of  punishment." 
We  examined  it  and  measured  it  accurately.  It  contains  '247  cubic  feet,  21  cubic  feet 
more  than  a  state-room  on  a  Potomac  steamer,  which  we  also  measured,  and  which  is 
regarded  as  sufficiently  capacious  for  two  persons.  It  is  dry  a>id  warm  and  clean,  but 
the  ventilation  of  it  was  defective.  Thar,  having  been  remedied,  the  room  cannot 
with  justice  be  described  as  "a  di-^iirace  to  civilization,"  or  "  a  fearful  place  of  pun- 
ishment," or  an  unsuitable  place  for  the;  conlinement  of  obdurate  offenders,  even  be- 
fore this  improved  ventilation.  In  confirmation  of  our  own  opinion,  and  of  greater 
value,  we  have  the  judgment  of  an  experienced  and  capable  medical  officer,  as  follows : 

Fort  Monroe,  Va., 

February  4,  1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  room  in  the  administration  building  of  the  Hampton  Institute  used  as  a  place  for 
the  temporary  solitary  confinement  of  refractory  Indian  pupils,  and  I  desire  to  state 
that  I  found  it  to  be  a  warm  dry  room  with  about  250  feet,  cubic,  of  air  space  and 
sufficiently  ventilated  by  means  of  auger  holes  in  the  transom,  frame,  and  door,  and 
also  open  joints  between  the  frame  and  brick  work  of  the  walls. 

The  system  of  ventilation  might  be  improved,  but  the  room  can  not  be  referred  to 
as  a  ''disgrace  to  civilization,  or  as  a  fearful  place  of  punishment,"  since  it  compares 
favorably'with  many  places  of  like  character  and  for  similar  purposes  which  I  have 
inspected. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  H.  Torney, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army. 
Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong, 

Hampton  Institute^  Hampton,  Va.  * 

Theresident  physician,  Dr.  Waldron,  testified  that  though  she  objected  to  the  "office 
guard-house"  as  wanting  ventilation,  she  had  found  no  one's  health  injured  by 
confinemeit  therein. 
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HEALTH   AS   AFFECTED   BY   CLIMATE   AND   DIET. 

The  critic  says,  "  To  the  majority  the  change  to  so  warm  and  humid  a  climate  as 
this  on  the  sea-coast  of  Virginia  must  naturally  he  very  great,  and  with  the  special 
tendency  of  the  race  to  pulmonary  camplaints  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  change 
proved  unfavorable."  This  is  but  the  expression  of  a  doubt  or  hypothesis.  But  far- 
ther on  he  becomes  more  positive  and  says,  *' With  great  hesitation  I  have  been  im- 
pelled to  the  conclusion  that  this  climate  is  clearly  unfavorable  to  the  Indians."  In 
this  connection  he  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Boutelle,  who  has  resided  and 
practiced  medicine  twelve  years  at  Hampton,  but  the  quotation  does  not  support  the 
conclusion,  and  the  entire  letter,  as  well  as  the  conversations  we  had  with  Dr.  Bou- 
telle, with  the  resident  physi'^ian,  Dr.  M.  M.  Waldrou,  and  several  residents  of  the 
place,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  longer  the  students  reiTiain  the  better  their 
health  becomes,  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  climate  of  Hampton,  a  famous 
health  resort,  whose  mild  temperature  and  pure  sea-air  attract  thousands  of  people  at 
ill!  seasons,  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Indians.     Dr.  Boutelle  writes  as  follows  : 

''  Theoretically  the  climate  of  Hampton  is  not  adapted  for  consumptives  or  people 
with  weak  lungs,  being  damp  and  very  changeable,  but  my  experience  in  private 
practice  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  shown  that  the  majority  of  those  coming  here 
with  pulmonary  complaints  do  greatly  improve.  The  air  is  pure  and  fresh  from  the 
sea  and  bay  and  the  cold  is  rarely  severe.  As  regards  the  effect  of  this  climate  upon 
the  Indians,  it  is  extremely  diQicult  as  yet  to  give  an  opinion.  For  them  the  change 
is  a  complete  one  from  a  dry,  bracing,  inland  atmosphere  to  a  moist  one  by  the  sea- 
shore, but  whether  such  a  change  is  harmful  or  not  can  only  be  shown  by  experience 
and  comparative  records  of  the  amount  of  disease,  rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  the 
mortality  in  the  two  localities. — December  22,  1887." 

Dr.  Waldron,  in  a  letter  dated  December  29,  1887,  saj's  : 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Indians  who  were  sound  on  arrival  have  as  a  rule  done 
well.  The  deaths  which  have  occurred  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  si^ecial  constitu- 
tional weakness  in  certain  cases  and  the  general  race  tendencies." 

With  regard  to  diet  as  aftecting  the  health  of  the  students,  the  critic  reaches  this 
conclusion  : 

"Considering  the  constitutions  and  tendencies  of  the  race  as  represented  here,  espe- 
cially their  predisposition  to  scrofulous  and  pulmonary  diseases,  my  opinion  is  that 
they  need  a  much  more  nourishing  diet  than  they  now  receive;  that  a  better  supply 
of  beef  with  greater  variety  in  cooking,  and  a  much  more  liberal  and  varied  vegeta- 
ble and  fruit  diet  are  of  urgent  importance  if  the  students  are  to  obtain  and  retain 
vigorous  physical  constitutions.  *  *  »  The  best  medical  judgment  tuat  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  sustains  decidedly  my  conclusions.  In  view  of  all  the  iacts, 
therefore,  I  do  not  think  I  can  too  strongly  urge  a  radical  change  in  the  dietary  sys- 
tem of  the  school." 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  food  served  or  of  the 
kitchens  and  the  cooking.  The  student's  kitchen  is  38  by  37  feet ;  the  special-diet 
kitchen  is  40  by  13^  feet ;  the  main  bakery  is  37  by  16^  feet,  with  an  offset  of  21  by 
17  feet ;  a  bakery  for  emergencies  is  18  by  25^  feet. 

In  the  kitchen  there  are  eight  large  steam-kettles;  in  the  kitchen  for  special  diet 
there  is  a  large  sized  range,  and  an  ample  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  in  every  de- 
jiartment.  There  are  two  brick  ovens,  either  of  them  capable  of  baking  bread  for 
600  people,  and  an  iron  oven  that  will  roast  meat  or  bake  bread  forthesame  number. 

Kneading  troughs,  meat-chopper,  sinks,  etc. 

The  cooking  is  well  done,  and  the  tables  are  neatly  and  promptly  served.  All  this 
we  have  inspected  several  times,  and  have  found  no  just  ground  for  complaint  as  to 
the  preparation  of  food.  The  quality  and  variety  of  the  diet  can  best  be  learned 
from  the  bill  of  fare.  This  bill  of  fare  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  It  was 
adopted  as  the  result  of  long  experience,  and  by  the  advice  of  two  physicians  as  a 
nourishing  and  healthful  diet.  Those  who  have  been  among  Indians  and  have  seen 
the  food  and  cooking  of  their  camp  life  will  wonder  that  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
:fare  at  Hampton.  We  have  visiced  many  Indian  schools,  and  have  found  no  better 
or  more  wholesome  food. 

The  death  rate  at  Hampton  is  fully  explained  in  the  above  statement  of  Dr.  Wal- 
dron. Of  the  31  deaths  during  the  entire  ten  years,  3  were  infants  not  affected  at  all 
by  the  climate  or  diet,  14  were  of  pupils  from  one  agency,  the  Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
Brul6,  which  has  proved  the  worst  source  of  supply  as  regards  soundness,  and  from 
which  on  that  account  no  students  are  now  received  at  the  Carlisle  school.  Deduct- 
ing those  17,  there  have  been  14  deaths  out  of  3(30  pupils  received  from  all  other  sources, 
or  1  in  25.7,  \vhile  at  Carlisle  in  nine  years  the  ratio  has  been  1  in  20.  At  Hampton 
no  deaths  have  occurred  since  early  in  February,  1887,  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen 
months,  while  at  Carlisle  there  were  6  deaths  during  the  last  six  months  of  last 
jear:  this  large  mortality  caused  probably  not  by  climate  or  diet,  but  by  the  condi- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  Apache  children  recently  received.     Statistical  comparisons 
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are  unjust  where  all  the  conditions  and  causes  are  not  duly  considered.  We  depre- 
cate any  such  comparison  between  two  most  excellent  institutions,  for  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  them  with  fairness,  however  honest  may  be  the  intention.  The  compari- 
son as  to  expense  is  in  our  judgment  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  especially  unfair^ 
"The  expense,"  it  has  been  said,  "  of  supporting  and  educating  a  pupil  at  Carlisle 
for  a  year  is  more  than  $100  less  than  at  Hampton." 

To  reach  this  conclusion  all  charitable  gifts  to  Hampton  are  included  and  all  such 
gifts  to  Carlisle  omitted.  The  former  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $8,400  ;; 
the  latter  to  $14,720.  On  the  Government  basis,  the  only  proper  basis  for  a  compari- 
son, the  actual  cost  of  supporting  and  educating  a  pupil  at  Carlisle  is  not  less,  but 
more  than  at  Hampton.  At  Hampton  the  Government  pays  for  120  pupils  $167  each 
per  annum;  at  Carlisle  it  pays  for  440  pupils  $167  each  per  annum.  The  excess  of 
pupils  at  Hampton  above  120  are  supported  by  private  charity.  The  excess  reported 
at  Carlisle  above  440,  though  nominally  connected  with  the  school  and  under  its  su- 
pervision, are  supported  by  their  own  labor  among  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
salary  of  the  superintendent  of  Carlisle,  an  army  officer,  is  paid  by  the  Government. 
The  buildings  at  Carlisle,  the  machinery,  the  whole  plant,  and  ouefarm  are  all  the 
property  of  the  Government,  and  repairs  are  made  at  Government  expense.  The  en- 
tire plant  at  Hampton  costs  the  Government  nothing.  The  help  given  by  friends  to 
increase  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  or  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  either  school 
should  not  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  Government  expense. 

The  race  question  is  brielly  touched  by  the  inspector,  and  while  he  does  not  discover 
any  injury  to  the  Indian  pupils  from  the  presence  of  the  negro,  he  is  "  compelled  to 
doubt  the  benefit  to  the  Indian  of  his  co-education  with  the  negro." 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  admirable  "outing"  system  at  Carlisle  is  that  the  In- 
dian boys  and  girls  are  placed  in  farmers'  families,  "  where  they  have  the  benefit  of 
constant  English  speaking."  This  benefit  the  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton  have  all 
the  time.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  English-speaking  people,  not  only  in  the  class- 
room, when  they  have  advanced  far  enough  to  enter  the  regular  classes,  but  also  in 
the  work-shops  and  on  the  play  ground.  They  have  also  the  example  and  stimulus 
of  those  who  are  used  to  work,  and  who  know  how  to  work.  On  this  subject  we  have 
testimony  of  a  competent  witness,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Gravatt,  a  Southern  man,  and  rector 
of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  at  Hampton,  Va.,  which  is  regularly  attended  l)y  quite 
a  number  of  Indian  pupils.  Mr.  Gravatt  also  holds  frequent  religious  services  at  the 
school,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  moral  welfare  of  the  students. 

December  24,  1887. 

Hampton  Institute  was  the  first  Eastern  school  (of  recent  years)  to  open  its  doors 
to  the  Indians,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  was  unpopular  to  do  so.  The  school  being 
so  well  known  throughout  the  country  h'as  had  much  to  do  with  changing  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  must  of  necessity  be  taught  habits  of  industry.  Ther(?  is  no  school 
in  the  land  with  greater  industrial  facilities  than  Ham})t()u  and  none  where  greater 
attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  hand.  It  is  here  that  the  negro  can  help  the 
Indian.  He  has  learned  to  work,  and  when  sent  to  the  field  or  the  shop  expects  to  do 
it,  giving  the  Indian  an  example.  Industrial  schools  for  whites  (at  the  South  at  least) 
liave  not  been  a  sucoevss ;  the  students  shirk  the  work,  or  think  it  smart  to  do  it  in  an 
unfaithful  manner.  They  would  be  of  no  help  to  the  Indians.  To  him  "  labor  must 
be  "  and  must  be  faithful. 

After  an  experience  of  nine  years  I  have  known  of  no  case  of  injury  as  to  morals 
by  contact  with  the  negroes.  The  case  is  about  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  Tlie  Indian 
has  an  innate  feeling  of  superiority  to  everybody,  and  the  negro  feels  that  he  has  not 
been  a  savage  at  least  in  this  country.  I  know  several  Indian  boys  now  at  Hampton 
who  were  greatly  demoralized  by  their  stjiy  at  white  schools  in  Illinois  who  have  im- 
proved very  mucii  in  coming  here.  The  Indian  naturally  will  follow  more  readily 
the  example  of  the  white  than  the  colored  man.  If  that  example  be  not  good  it  is 
more  easily  followed. 

J.  J.  Gravatt, 
♦  Rector  St.  John's. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  not  admit  that  "  it  is  a  question  whether  it  may  not  be  wise 
and  right  that  Hampton  should  give  itself  entirely  to  the  work  for  which  it  was 
founded — the  education  of  the  colored  race — while  the  Indian  is  removed  to  some 
institution  where  he  may  have  equal  educational  advantages  at  less  serious  risk  of 
life  and  health."  We  know  of  no  place  where  he  could  have  equal  advantages  or 
where  the  risk  would  be  less.  We  should  regard  the  closing  of  the  Indian  department 
of  Hampton  Institution  as  a  great  calamity.  No  other  Indian  school  can  show  better 
results ;  no  other  has  taken  stronger  hold  of  the  people  or  done  more  to  mold  pirblic 
sentiment  in  favor  of  Indian  education.     Its  discontinujince  would  be  followed,  we 
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fear,  by  the  breaking?  up  of  all  Eastern  Indlau  scbools.  The  time  for  that  is  not  yet. 
Much  work  remains  to  be  done  by  both  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  and  we  hope  both  will 
be  continued  and  liberally  sustained. 

E.  Whittlesey. 
Albert  K.  Smiley. 
Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman. 


D. 

BE  POETS  OF  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  expenditures  by  religious  societies  during  the  last  year  for  Indian  missions  and 
education  are  as  follows  (special  gifts  to  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  other  schools  are  not 
included) : 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society §10, 440. 83 

Southern  Baptist  Missionary  Society 10, 77d.  95 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions  (last  report) 1 15, 000. 00 

Congregational  Missionary  Association 30,  780.  34 

Methodist  Mission  Board  (South) 12, 196.  OH 

Mennonite  Mission  Board  5,500.  00 

Friends,  orthodox 14,  752.  52 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board 112,515.63 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Board 25, 620. 72 

Presbyterian  Southern  Mission  Board 7,301.55 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  Board 39,056.01 

Unitarian  Mission  Board 7, 295. 12 

Indian  Rights  Association 11,518.  04 

Women's  National  Indian  Association 7, 975. 67 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST  HOME  MISSION  SOCIETY. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE   INDIANS. 

f 

The  society  maintains  three  schools  for  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
reported  attendance  has  been  232.  The  leading  institution  is  the  Indian  University, 
near  Muscogee.  It  is  located  conspicuously,  has  the  finest  school  building  in  that 
part  of  the  Territory,  and  is  second  to  none  in  its  faculty  and  in  its  educational  work. 
It  has  enrolled  86  students,  who  represent  the  leading  nations  and  tribes  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. Nine  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  religious  interest  in  the  school  has 
been  very  marked,  several  having  been  converted  and  6  baptized,  among  them  a  son 
of  Rev.  John  Jumper,  an  ex-chief  of  the  Seminoles. 

The  school  atTahlequah,  on  our  mission  premises,  has  been  well  attended.  It  is  for 
primary  instruction  and  preparatory  to  tbe  university,  to  which  some  of  its  advanced 
students  have  already  gone.  Its  usefulness  would  be  greatly  increased  by  a  building 
for  dormitory  and  a  boarding  department,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,500. 

The  third  school,  an  entirely  new  enterprise  for  the  society  is  at  Sa-sak-wa,  in  the 
Seminole  Nation.  Earnest  petitions  from  prominent  men  and  brethren  among  the 
Seminoles  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  this  school,  which  for  two  or  three  years 
had  been  conducted  under  other  auspices,  were  favorably  considered,  and  in  Decem- 
ber Rev.  W.  P.  Blake  assumed  charge  thereof  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  It 
is  a  boarding-school  for  girls,  whose  expenses  are  met  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
educational  funds  of  the  nation.  For  years  a  Baptist  church  has  been  maintained 
among  the  Seminoles  without  assistance  from  any  society. 

A  fourth  school  at  Atoka  is  under  consideration.  The  property  and  the  school  now 
in  operation  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  society  upon  the  assumption  by  the  latter  of 
a  comparatively  small  amount  due  on  the  building.  This  will  be  mainly  self-support- 
ing.    All  will  be  tributary  to  the  university. 

REPORT   OF    committee   ON   THE   INDIANS. 

Your  committee  on  the  Indians  have  found  the  review  of  the  year's  work  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  inspiring.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
industrial  pursuits  and  progress,  as  a  whole,  of  the  partially  civilized  Indians.     The 
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large  and  increasing  body  of  snch  are  making  commendable  progress'toward  self-sup- 
port. The  Indian  commissioners  report  "  they  have  more  land  under  cultivation  than 
heretofore,  23,OU0  acres  of  new  land  having  been  broken  last  year.  They  have  more 
and  better  dwellings,  1,200  new  houses  having  been  erected  by  themselves.  They 
have  more  agricultural  tools  and  machines,  some  of  them  purchased  of  their  farm 
prodncts.  Their  stock  has  increased  in  number  and  improved  in  quality,  and  is  bet- 
ter protected  and  cared  for." 

Outside  the  live  civilized  tribes,  17,046  houses  are  occupied,  1,674  of  which  were 
built  last  year;  14,333  scholars  are  in  schools;  19,816  of  the  inhabitants  can  read. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  labor  already  expended  in  their  behalf,  and  are  a 
signiticant  intimation  of  what  the  possibilities  are  among  this  long  abused  and  neg- 
lected people. 

During  the  year  progress  has  been  made  in  legislation  favorable  to  Indians.  The 
land  in  severalty  bill  became  a  law  on  the  8th  of  February,  1887,  and  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  decided  step  in  advance.  *'  It  atiords  to  him  (the  Indian)  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  for  himself  and  his  family  a  home,  and  to  live  among  his  equals  a 
manly  and  independent  life.  It  offers  to  him  the  protection  of  law  and  all  rights  and 
privileges  and  iinmunities  of  citizenship."  Whatever  adjustments  may  be  necessary 
later  to  the  practical  benefits  sought  in  this  bill,  it  must  be  conceded  as  a  strong 
movement  in  the  right  direction. 

Your  committee  is  glad  to  report  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  bill  making  the 
education  of  Indian  children  compulsory.  We  trust  it  may  speedily  become  a  law. 
We  note  with  satisfaction  the  vigorous  endeavor  of  the  Executive  to  protect  the  mis- 
sion Indians  in  southern  California. 

How  largely  public  sentiment  has  influenced  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1877  the  Grovernment  expended  for  their  educa- 
tion $209,337,  and  in  1887  |1, 166,025.  Denominational  gifts  have  during  the  same 
time  increased  from  |70,114  to  $.304,914.     These  are  significant  and  hopeful  statistics. 

In  that  portion  of  Christian  work  which  has  fallen  to  us  as  Baptists,  it  has  been  a 
year  of  steady,  progress.  Statistics  just  at  hand  from  our  general  missionary.  Rev. 
Daniel  Rogers,  for  the  Territory,  are  as  follows:  Clwrches,  162  ;  ordained  ministers, 
137;  members,  8,300;  baptisms  last  year,  538.  We  note  with  great  satisfaction  that 
a  number  of  native  ministers  are  being  supported,  in  part  or  entirely,  by  their  own 
churches.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  the  churches  is  found  in  the  organization  of  the  missionary  convention 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  which  is  putting  forth  special  efforts  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  wild  tribes,  having  appointed  and  sustained  some  missionaries  among  them. 

The  progress  in  our  educational  work  is  substantial.  The  Indian  University,  near 
Muscogee,  has  83  students  in  attendance,  of  whom  9  are  jireparing  for  the  ministry  ; 
12  have  been  converted  during  the  year.  To  this  universiry  we  look  for  large  and 
helpful  influence  throughout  the  Territory,  and  especially  in  providing  a  more  intel- 
ligent ministry  for  the  churches  and  competent  Christian  teachers  for  the  schools. 

The  Seminole  Academy,  a  school  for  girls  at  Sa-sak  wa,  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  society,  and  promises  great  usefulness. 

The  Cherokee  Academy  at  Tahlequah  has  115  pupils,  and  a  Freerlmen's  school 
among  the  Creeks  has  fifty  students.  We  recoid  our  judgment  that  these  schools 
ought  to  be  vigorously  sustained,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  their  number  increased 
among  the  more  destitute  tribes. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  Indians  in  our  eastern  reservation,  where 
religious  work  has  formerly  been  done  and  is  now  greatly  needed.  The  sad  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  these  remnants  of  tribes  is  an  index  ot  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  we  have  in  hand.  Tliey  need  especi.illy  the  establishment  of  Christian  board- 
ing schools.  The  expense  for  such  schools  ought  to  be  borne  in  part  by  the  General 
Government.  If  this  could  be  realized,  the  society  might  establish  such  schools  as 
may  be  needed  and  are  not  otherwise  provided  by  other  denominations. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  year,  are  impressed  with  the 
wisdom  which  has  characterized  the  society's  administration  of  affairs  in  the  general 
missionary  and  educational  work  of  the  Territory.  Our  churches  are  increasing  in 
numbers,  spirituality,  and  intelligence  ;  our  schools  are  well  located  and  officered,  and 
although  in  their  infancy,  give  promise  of  wide  and  increasing  influence  for  good  ; 
while  the  successes  of  past  labor  open  the  grander  possibilities  for  the  future.  It 
needs  but  the  generous  liberality  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Ignited  States  to  make  this 
work  an  abiding  and  increasing  success. 

S.    H.    GUEKXE, 

Chairman. 

Missionaries  to  Indians IH 

Schools,  boarding 3 

Pupils 232 

Sunday  schools 37 

Scholars 923 
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SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  HOME  MISSION  BOARD. 

INDIAN    TP:RRIT0RY. 

The  work  of  long  years  among  the  Indians  lias  resulted  in  the  evangelization  of 
many  of  these  people.  There  is  among  the  live  civilized  tribes  an  average  of  one  Bap- 
tist church  for  every  thousand  Indians.  But  these  churches  have  been  but  poorly 
developed  in  the  practical  duties  of  Christian  life.  Only  within  the  last  few  years 
have  any  well-considered  efforts  been  made  in  this  direction.  Now  they  are  making- 
commendable  progress.  The  Baptist  churches  in  the  Creek  Nation  are  supporting  a 
missionary  among  themselves  and  are  aiding  in  the  support  of  one  among  the  wild 
tribes. 

The  Choctaws  are  struggling  to  establish  a  school  at  Atoka,  where  young  men  study- 
ing for  the  ministry  and  others  may  be  taught. 

The  Levering  school  among  the  Creeks  was  perhaps  never  more  prosperous  than  it 
now  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Brother  James  O.  Wright. 

Our  obligations  to  the  Indians  will  never  cease  so  long  as  we  hold  the  rich  heritage 
from  which  they  have  been  so  ruthlessly  driven,  nor  so  long  as  they  need  our  help  in 
reaching  the  better  land.  The  dangers  now  darkening  around  them  threaten  their 
extinction  and  admonish  us  that  whatever  we  do  f'»r  them  must  be  done  quickly. 

The  board  is  endeavoring  by  a  Christian  education  to  prepare  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  for  the  evil  day. 

The  missions,  years  ago  undertaken  to  the  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  numerous  churches,  so  that  to-day  the  number  of 
Baptists  among  these  Indians  is  relatively  as  large,  perhaps,  as  among  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South ;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  these  churches  self-sustain- 
ing have  been  great,  and  the  lesson  of  self-dependence  has  been  poorly  learned  by  the 
Indian.  The  work,  however,  of  Christian  education  of  the  young,  more  recently  un- 
dertaken, is  more  promising.  By  means  of  the  Levering  manual  labor  school,  now  of 
over  150  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  8»pported  jointly  by  this  board  and  by  appropriations 
from  the  Creek  Nation,  a  work  is  being  done  which  will  result,  it  is  believed,  in  send- 
ing back  to  their  homes  active  aud  earnest  Christian  workers  through  whom  life  and 
energy  will  be  imparted  to  these  hitherto  inefficient  churches.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Indian,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  there  is  also  need  for  missionaries  to  the  adventur- 
ous and  demoralized  white  population  settling  rapidly  among  these  people,  and  this 
demand  is  being  met  in  part  by  the  Home  Mission  Board  and  State  boards  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Texas. 


AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

THE   INDIANS. 

The  people  of  America  are  determined  to  press  the  Indian  problem  to  a  speedy  solu- 
tion. Provision  has  been  made  for  giving  lands  in  severalty,  and  the  next  great 
movement  should  be  to  induce  the  Government  to  provide  secular  education,  and  the 
churches  to  furnish  religious  instruction  to  all  the  Indians.  The  American  Missionary 
Association,  during  the  year,  has  responded  to  this  new  impulse  by  enlarging  its 
work — in  the  opening  of  new  stations,  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  more  missionaries  and  teachers. 

At  the  Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  our  oldest  mission  station  and  school  has  had 
marked  prosperity  in  its  normal,  theological,  and  industrial  departments,  and,  better 
than  all,  in  a  deep  and  wide-spread  religious  interest  that  has  pervaded  the  school 
aud  the  church.  The  new  building,  named  Whitney  Hall — from  its  giver — has  been 
erected,  affording  accommodations  for  twenty-two  of  the  larger  and  more  advanced 
pupils,  aud  furnishing  rooms  for  the  treasurer's  family.  A  liberal  gift  from  Mrs. 
Henry  Perkins,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  provides,  for  the  present  at  least,  for  the  running 
expenses  of  the  Boys'  Hall,  and,  in  appreciation  of  the  gift,  and  of  the  interest  in  the 
school  which  the  gift  implies,  the  building  will  hereafter  be  called  Perkins  Hall. 

At  Oahe,  Dak.,  on  the  Ijeautiful  Peoria  bottom,  both  the  school  and  church  have 
prospered.  The  school  is  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  a  greater  number  of 
pupils  has  been  granted  in  the  contract  with  the  Government.  A  new  building  is 
urgently  called  for.  The  closing  exercises  of  the  school  were  attended  by  a  pictur- 
esque group  of  three  or  four  hundred  Indians,  who  were  encamped  around  the  sta- 
tion.    Some  of  these  came  125  miles  to  attend  the  exercises. 

One  marked  feature  in  the  enlargement  of  the  work  has  been  the  opening  of  two 
more  central  stations;  oue  at  Rosebud  Agency',  the  other  located  at  Fort  Ya-tes,  near 
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the  juQction  of  the  Grand  River  with  the  Missouri.  Tlie  new  mission-house  has  been 
l)uilt,  and  by  the  aid  of  special  gifts  from  benevolent  friends  at  the  East  a  commodi- 
ous building'has  been  erected  for  a  hospital. 

A  peculiar  and  very  interesting  feature  of  our  Indian  work  is  the  out  stations,  lo- 
cated remote  from  the  central  stations.  These  stations,  numbering  twenty-one,  have 
been  hindered  and  also  enlarged  during  the  past  year.  The  hindrancacame  from  the 
interference  of  the  Government.  In  its  well  intended  zeal  for  the  introduction  of  the 
English  language,  it  surpassed  the  limits  which  experience  had  fixed,  by  requiring 
that  the  vernacular  should  not  be  taught,  nor  even  spoken,  in  any  Indian  schools  on 
the  reservation,  including  these  mission  stations,  which  were  wholly  sustained  by 
benevolent  funds.  Under  this  ruling,  thirteen  stations  were  closed  from  September 
to  January.  But  the  remonstrances  coming  from  almost  every  denomination  of 
Christians  in  the  land  induced  the  Government  to  modify  its  orders,  and  the  schools 
have  all  been  re-opened. 

Some  new  buildings  have  been  erected  on  this  part  of  the  field — a  new  house  for 
dwelling  and  school  on  the  Grand  River,  and  a  cheap  structure  at  the  Cheyenne 
River  Agency,  in  which  religious  services  are  held  at  the  times  for  the  disbursements 
of  the  rations,  when  large  numbers  of  the  Indians  assemble  and  remain  for  many  days. 
A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  this  out-station  work  by  contributions  received  at 
one  of  the  missionary  meetings  in  Northtield,  Mass.  Four  new  stations  were  pro- 
vided for  at  that  time  by  the  c<mtributiou  of  $400  for  a  building  at  each  station,  and 
$300  for  the  support  of  the  teacher.  One  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Moody,  another  of  Mr. 
Sankey,  whovse  names  these  two  stations  will  bear. 

Fort  Berthold,  in  the  northern  part  of  Dakota,  has  authorization  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  contract  than  last  year.  But  our  exigen- 
cies require  for  this  only  a  few  and  inexpensive  repairs  and  additions  to  be  made 
on  the  buildings. 

The  Skokomish  mission  continues  its  stable  progress.  The  missionary.  Rev.  Myron 
Eells,  has  been  tempted  during  the  past  year  by  several  calls  to  enter  more  lucrative 
fields  of  service,  but  his  attachment  to  the  work,  begun  by  his  most  honored  father 
and  continued  by  himself,  is  so  great  that  he  prefers  to  remain  with  his  people  and 
to  aid  them  in  their  progress  in  civil  and  Christian  life. 

The  Indian  school  at  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  has  had  some  changes,  but  the  arrangement 
between  the  association  and  the  trustees  is  continued,  and  the  school,  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  Elmore  Chase,  maintains  its  useful  service  in  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Apaches,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  promising  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
continent. 

FORT   YATES,   DAKOTA. 
[From  Miss  M.  C.  Collins.] 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  This  is  the  question  coming  to  us  continually.  The 
American  Mission  Association  doubtless  is  in  a  happy  mood  and  suiiling  condition, 
now  that  it  has  strengthened  our  forces  by  two  new  men — one.  Rev.  Mr.  Cross,  300 
miles  below  here,  and  one,  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  32  miles  from  here  at  the  agency.  It  is  a 
good  thing — a  great  deal  better  than  not  to  have  sent  any  one.  But  now,  think  of 
it:  An  agency  containing  6,000  souls,  scattered  in  villages  of  from  '20  to  50  families 
in  a  village,  and  the  settlements  from  5  to  10  miles  apart. 

I  have  now  given  twelve  years  to  this  work.  I  have  seen  wonderful  changes.  I  have 
seen  men  with  painted  faces  and  feathers  following  the  leader  on  to  darkness  and 
death.  I  have  seen  the  name  men,  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds,  standing  before  a 
heathen  audience  of  their  own  people,  and  I  heard  one  say,  only  last  week  :  **  Men 
and  brethren,  you  know  me  as  a  man  fierce  in  war — a  man  whose  hands  ar«  stained 
with  blood — a  man  bearing  many  wounds.  My  body  still  bears  the  marks,  but  Christ 
has  made  me  whole.  I  am  another  man.  My  body  is  the  same,  but  my  heart  is  new. 
My  soul  is  clean  ;  n»y  will  has  changed  ;  I  think  differently.  The  Gospel  has  renewed 
me.'*'  It  was  one  of  the  y^randest  pleas  for  the  Gospel  I  ever  heard.  O!  will  joii  not 
em^ty  your  gold  and  your  silver  into  the  treasury  ?  Will  you  not  advance  and  take 
every  pest  as  fiist  as  ready  to  surrender?  Let  us  guard  these  people  with  a  great 
army  of  the  Lord.  Send  on  the  advance  guard  and  bring  up  your  re-enforcements.  I 
do  not  want  to  fall  till  I  see  Dakota  taken  for  the  Lord  ! 

SPEECH    OF   AN   INDIAN    CHIEF. 

"  This  land  which  lies  about  us  was  once  the  property  of  my  people  ;  you  have  now 
possession  of  it  and  have  made  yourselves  homes  and  are  rearing  your  families  on  the 
laud  which  formerly  belonged  to  my  forefathers.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
this  fact,  for  it  is  perhaps  better  as  it  is.  Our  desire  is  to  become  like  the  white  man ; 
to  learn  to  cultivate  the  land  an<l  to  make  a  living  from  it;  to  learn  to  read  and  to 
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write  and  to  transact  business;  to  learn  the  principles  of  government  and  become 
citizens;  toacquiTe  title  to  l(i(»  acies  for  each  member  of  our  tribe.  We  have  faith 
in  the  Great  Spirit  and  in  the  Great  Father  at  Washington,  and  believe  that  in  time 
your  people  will  teach  my  people  to  be  like  yon  ;  the  Negro's  skin  is  darker  than  ours, 
and  you  have  made  a  man  of  him  ;  we  ask  the  Government  to  do  us  the  same  justice." 

Fl  OM    OAHE,    DAKOTA. 

We  are  in  the  midst  r>f  the  closing  exercises  of  school  for  the  year  past.  Some  three 
or  four  hundred  Indians,  chiedy  relatives  of  pupils,  are  now  encamped  about  us. 
These  have  come  nome  as  far  as  90  miles,  and  some  few  1-^5  miles,  to  attend  the  ex- 
ercises and  take  their  children  home. 

Number  of  Indian  schools 18 

Number  of  instructors 50 

Normal  students 10 

Grammar  students 4S 

Intermediate  students 108 

Primary  pupils 419 

Total  number  of  pupils 580 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  DOMESTIC  MISSIONS. 

REPORT   OF  THE    MISSIONARY   BISHOP   OF    SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

The  whole  missionary  district  of  South  Dakota  is  divided  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration into  two  deaneries,  known  respectively  as  the  Western  or  Niobrara  Deanery 
and  the  Eastern  Deanery. 

The  Niobrara  Deanery  includes  all  the  Indian  reservations  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  South  Dakota,  and  all  Indian  missions  within  it,  wherever  situated ;  in  other  words, 
the  Indian  field. 

The  Indians  receive  the  mission  with  open  arms  and  give  to  support  it  generously, 
according  to  their  ability,  but  that  ability  is  small. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 

Niobrara  Deanery. — Sisseton  Reserve,  St.  John  Baptist's  Chapel,  17  ;  St.  Mary's,  12  ; 
St.  James's  station,  12  ;  Cheyenne  River  Reserve,  St.  John's  Chapel,  23  ;  St.  Andrew's 
station,?;  St.  Stephen's,  8;  St.  Paul's,  10;  Emmanuel,  17;  Calvary,  14;  Ascension, 
10;  Standing  Rock  Reserve,  St.  Elizabeth's,  17  ;  Pine  Ridge  Reserve,  Holy  Cross,  2 ; 
Lower  Brul6  Reserve,  St.  Alban's,  4  ;  Rosebud  Reserve,  Church  of  Jesus,  4  ;  Santee 
Reserve,  Chapel  of  Our  Blessed  Redeemer,  6 ;  Chapel  of  Our  Most  Merciful  Saviour, 
18  ;  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Faith,  11  ;  Yankton  Reserve,  Church  of  the  Holy  Fellowship, 
20;  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Name,  6  ;  Chapel  of  St.  Philip  the  Deacon,  6  ;  total,  224. 

NEW  CHURCHES. 

The  year  has  been  rich  in  enterprises  of  this  kind.  First,  on  the  Cheyenne  River 
Reserve,  a  commodious  church  erected  by  the  Indian's  Hope,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
known  as  St.  John's  William  Welsh  Memorial  Church,  takes  the  place  of  the  tiny 
structure  originally  put  up  to  accommodate  the  little  settlement  around  St.  John's 
school. 

A  friend  who  has  often  stood  by  me  in  time  of  need  has  given  a  chapel,  to  be 
known  as  Emmanuel,  to  the  faithful  people  in  White  Horse's  settlement. 

The  Indian  women  of  St.  Andrew's  station  handed  me,  through  their  chief,  Charger, 
$30  last  September,  begging  me  to  secure  them  a  chapel,  and  this  I  hare  been  able  to 
do  through  the  generous  help  of  the  Connecticut  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
and  of  other  friends.  The  young  ladies  of  St.  Timothy's  Hall,  Catonsville,  Md.,  and 
the  Sunday  school  of  St.  Mark's,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  other  friends,  have  pro- 
vided a  chapel  for  Calvary  station.  Swift  Bird's  settlement. 

Pine  Ridge  Reserve. — A  chapel  is  being  erected  for  St.  Peter's  station  out  of  a  gift 
bestowed  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  before  her  lamented  death,  and  the  Womau's  Auxiliary 
of  Chicago  have  undertaken  to  put  up  a  chapel  for  the  people  of  Porcupine  Tail  Creek 
as  a  memorial  of  their  late  president— a  faithful  friend  of  the  Indians — Mrs.  W.  H, 
Vibbert. 
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Rosebud  Reserve. — The  Woman's  National  Indian  Association  nobly  undertook  to 
open  up  a  new  field  in  this  reserve  on  Corn  Creek,  and  to  furnish  means  to  put  up  a 
neat  chapel  and  dwelling  under  one  roof  and  to  provide  the  salary  of  the  deacon  in 
charge  for  one  year.  This  they  have  done  and  now  have  generously  transferred  the 
property  to  the  mission. 

BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

St.  Paul's,  St.  Mary's,  St.  John's  and  Hope  schools  have  all  been  carried  on  with 
their  usual  order,  during  the  past  year — the  only  exception  to  their  wonted  health 
being  an  epidemic  of  a  diphtheritic  type  which  threatened  St.  Mary's  and  rendered 
it  advisable  to  dismiss  the  children  to  their  homes  a  month  before  the  time  of  the 
usual  summer  vacation. 

St.  John's  School. — A  new  building,  to  be  kuown  as  the  St.  John's  William  Welsh 
Memorial  School,  is  now  going  up  for  this  institution,  which  has  suffered  much  from 
want  of  a  suitable  structure. 

Hope  aSWjooZ.— Miss  Howes  withdrew  from  the  charge  of  Hope  School  at  the  close  of 
December  after  rendering  for  three  years  services  of  the  highest  value.  She  left  the 
school  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Wicks  succeeded  her,  and  the 
institution  has  maintained  under  him  its  high  character. 

The  average  number  at  St.  Paul's  has  been  40;  St.  Mary's,  44 ;  St.  John's,  38  ;  Hope 
School,  36. 

Si.  Paul's  Boarding-school  (hoys),  Yankton  Reserve, — Mrs.  Jane  F.  Johnstone,  prin- 
cipal. 

St.  Mary's  Boarding-school  (girls  and  hoys),  Rosebud  Reserve. — Mr.  A.  Heys,  princi- 
pal ;  Miss  Mary  S.  Francis,  teacher. 

St.  John's  Boarding-school  (girls),  Chegenne  River  Reserve. — Mr.  J.  Fitch  Kinney, 
principal ;  Mrs.  J.  Fitch  Kinney,  house  mother. 

Hope  School  (girls  and  boys),  Springfield. — Rev.  W.  J.  Wicks,  principal ;  Miss  Maud 
Knight,  teacher;  Miss  Baily,  teacher. 

St.  John's  JFilliam  fVelsh  Memorial  Boarding-school. — There  has  been  in  care  of  the 
local  treasurer  in  Philadelphia,  to  whom  the  fund  was  originally  committed,  a  sum  of 
money  given  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  William  Welsh  by  those  who 
know  that  to  him,  more  than  to  any  one  man,  the  Niobrara  mission  owes  its  exist- 
ence. This  fund  is  now  being  used  in  the  erection  of  a  fine  building  to  replace  the 
wretched  building  in  which  St.  .John's  School  has  been  conducted.  The  new  struct- 
ure is  to  be  known  as  St.  John's  William  Welsh  Memorial  School.  Near  by  is  the 
new  church  built  by  the  Indian  Hope,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  known  as  St.  John's 
William  Welsh  Memorial  Church.  On  my  visit  there  last  May  I  found  it  well  an'< 
substantially  built,  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handford,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  holding  an  opening  service  in  it  in  the  presence  of  a  packed  con- 
gregation of  delighted  and  admiring  Indians. 

I  cordially  thank  the  board  of  managers  for  their  generous  care  of  the  work  com- 
mitted to  my  episcopal  charge,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

William  H.  Hare, 
Missionary  Bishop  of  South  Dakota. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  (ORTHODOX). 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  quiet  work,  with  some  gain  in  the  number  of  sta- 
tions at  which  religious  meetings  are  held  and  in  the  Indian  membership.  There  have 
been  three  boarding-schools  conducted  by  the  society  and  ten  day  schools.  The 
boarding-schools  have  had  an  enrollment  of  161  pupils,  and  the  day  schools  of  372 ; 
total,  533.  The  average  attendance  of  the  day  schools  for  Twelfth  month,  1888,  was 
79  per  cent.  Six  pupils  have  been  received  into  the  house  of  a  missionary  to  enable 
them  to  attend  a  day  school. 

Tunesassa  Boarding-school,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Alleghany  Reserva- 
tion of  the  Seneca  Indians,  has  had  further  additions  made  to  its  buildings  during  the 
past  year.  It  has  a  good  farm  of  500  acres,  very  well  cultivated,  upon  which  the  boys 
can  see  carried  on  the  raising  of  good  stock,  with  the  production  of  all  suitable  crops. 
The  boys  are  trained  to  some  extent  in  f4rm  work,  and  the  farming  of  the  Seuecas  has 
improved  of  late  years.  The  girls  are  taught  housework  and  show  aptitude  for  it,  so 
that  many  of  those  educated  in  the  school  have  very  neat,  comfortable  homes.  There 
is  some  gain  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  industrial  state  of  the  people,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  facility  with  which  they  procure  ardent  spirits  in  some  of  the  towns  ad- 
jacent to  their  reserves  their  progress  in  civilized  living  would  be  steady. 

The  school  is  a  graded  one,  and  well  taught.  Its  influence,  and  that  of  those  in  charge 
of  it,  upon  the  moral,  industrial,  and  religious  welfare  of  the  people  is  decided. 
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The  school  is  wholly  supjjorted  by  private  funds  supplied  by  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinity. 

White's  Institute,  near  "Wabash,  lud.,  continues  its  good  work.  Upon  its  fertile 
and  well-drained  farm  of  7H0  acres  stand  buildings  kept  in  excellent  order  and  re- 
pair, and  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  and 
bees  are  raised  on  the  farm ;  and  crops  of  grain,  grass,  sorghum,  and  vegetables  are 
grown.  The  school  has  had  an  enrollment  of  85 — boys  'M,  girls  .51.  The  boys  take  an 
active  part  in  farm  work,  and  become  skilled  in  all  the  handicraft  of  that  occupation. 
Moreover,  they  are  taught  the  use  of  money,  the  art  of  buying  and  selling,  and  be- 
come fitted  in  some  cases  not  only  to  do  the  usual  labor  of  a  farmer,  but  to  carry  on 
agriculture  for  themselves.  A  carpenter  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  and  saddler  shop, 
permit  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  corresponding  trades.  The  girls  learn  all  the 
usual  household  arts,  and  also  dairy  work.  Pupils  have  been  taught  trades  as  fol- 
lows: Blacksmithing,  2  ;  carpentering,  5  ;  shoe  and  harness  mending,  'A;  broom-mak- 
ing, 2  ;  house-painting.  2  ;  dress-making,  37.  The  school  has  had  three  teachers  who 
have  had  experience  with  Indians ;  it  has  been  well  graded,  and  the  pupils  have  made 
solid  progress.  All  the  pupils  write  letters  frequently,  at  stated  times,  and  those  wha 
remain  the  full  term  of  three  years  acquire  a  useful  command  of  the  English  language, 
sometimes  a  surprisingly  good  knowledge  of  it. 

The  pupils  are  taught  good  manners,  to  be  self  respecting  and  courteous,  and  under 
instruction  by  word  and  example  a  large  proportion  of  them  become  practical  Chris- 
tians. 

The  training-school  for  the  Eastern  Cherokees  has  had  40  jiupils — 20  of  each  sex.  It 
has  been  under  the  managementof  a  capable  and  devoted  superintendent  and  of  skill- 
ful teachers.  The  boys  are  taught  farm  work,  the  girls  the  arts  of  household  manage- 
ment. The  society  hassupplieti  means  for  buildings  and  other  objects,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  expense  has  been  borne  by  the  school  funds  of  the  Indians.  This  school 
and  the  five-day  schools  for  the  same  Indians  have  been  of  manifest  benefit  to  the 
people.  In  all  of  them  there  is  careful  school  instruction,  with  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  religious  character  and  a  fitness  for  the  various  duties  of  life.  The  day- 
schools  have  had  an  enrollment  of  about  260  pupils.  They  command  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  adult  members  of  the  band. 

The  remaining  day-schools  are  at  Blue  Jacket,  Skiatook,  on  the  Seneca  Reserve, 
and  among  the  lowas,  all  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  con- 
nected with  mission  stations,  and  are  doing  good  work.  Two  new  school-houses  have 
just  been  finished,  one  at  Skiatook  and  the  other  at  the  Iowa  station. 

The  Quapaw  United  States  boarding-school  has  been  under  the  management  of  a 
superintendent  and  matron,  who  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  some  aid 
has  been  extended  to  it. 

MEETINGS  AND   MEMBERS. 

There  are  seven  congregations  in  the  Quapaw  Agency,  in  the  northe.istern  part  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  three  in  the  Cherokee  country  that  lies  between  the  Qua- 
paw and  the  Osage  Agency  boundaries.  There  are  two  congregations  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  one  at  Shawneetown  and  one  at  the  Iowa  station. 
The  Mexican  Kickapoos  continue  to  receive  frequent  visits  from  the  missionaries,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  induce  them  to  permit  their  children  to  enter 
schools. 

The  total  membership  of  the  meetings  is  383,  a  gain  for  the  year  of  46  over  all  losses. 
There  have  been  thirty-one  persons  engaged  in  the  educational  work,  aud  seven  men, 
with  their  wives,  more  specially  occupied  with  religious  instruction.  Besides  the 
two  school-houses  built  during  the  year  there  has  been  one  meeting-house  erected. 
The  total  expenditures,  so  far  as  known,  are  |I4, 752.52,  of  which  $10,000  was  applied 
to  education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  E.  Rhoads. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  June  25,  1889. 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  standing  committee  having  in  charg^  the  interest  of  the  Indian  tril)es  formerly 
under  the  care  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  produced  the  following  report,  which,  upon 
being  read,  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the  meeting:,  and  the  committee  is  encour- 
aged to  embrace  any  opportunity  for  further  service  iu  this  interesting  field  of  labor: 

To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  : 

The  committee  on  Indian  afi'airs  has,  during  the  past  year,  given  attention  to  the 
subject  under  their  care,  and  has  endeavored  to  close  in  with  such  opportunities  for 
usefulness  as  have  been  presented. 
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We  fiud,  however,  that  the  field  of  philanthropic  labor  in  this  canse  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  narrowing  year  by  year.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that 
other  religious  denominations  have  gone  into  the  work  so  largely  and  have  had  such 
abundant  means,  that  they  have  in  a  measure  crowded  out  t!hose  who  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  such  facilities  to  bear.  Another  reason  is  that  those  Indians  in  whom 
we  have  been  especially  interested  and  for  whom  we  have  been  working  more  parti- 
cularly are  themselves  very  nearly  self-supporting,  and  so  almost  beyond  the  need 
of  outside  help. 

There  is  no  ground  for  discouragement  in  this  outlook,  except  in  the  fact  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  perha^is  not  contributing  its  full  quota  of  usefulness  in  a  cause 
wherein  it  has  been  a  pioneer.  But  the  work  is  going  on  and  great  good  is  being 
done  the  Indians  by  the  different  religious  denominations  engaged  in  it. 

We  thiuk  that  the  Indian  question  has  reached  that  point  where  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  there  in  now  no  danger  of  the  Indian,  degenerating,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
under  such  influences  as  at  present  surround  him  he  must  advance. 

As  was  intimated  in  our  last  report,  an  eifort  was  made  by  this  committee  to  unite 
with  other  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  appointment  of  a  matron  for  the  Santee  Sioux,  to 
instruct  the  women  of  that  tribe  in  the  art  of  housekeeping. 

Up  to  fifth  month  last  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  effort  would  be  suc- 
cessful. All  the  yearly  meetings  but  one  had  agreed  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  we 
had  assurance  that  that  one  would  also  join  in  the  enterprise.  From  the  many  ap- 
plicants who  came  forward  to  fill  the  position  one  was  selected  whom  we  feel  assured 
was  well  qualified  and  who  would  have  discharged  the  duties  faithfully,  and  she  was 
ready  to  go  forward  at  once.  At  the  last  moment  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  de- 
clined to  co-operate  in  the  measure,  and  the  subject  was  necessarily  dropped. 

An  etibrt  was  subsequently  made  to  carry  it  through  with  the  co-operation  of  such 
meetings  as  would  consent  to  join  in  the  mea>-ure.  Illinois  yearly  meeting  agreed  to 
do  so,  provided  not  less  than  five  meetings  united.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  after  consider- 
ing the  matter  at  the  recent  sessions  of  their  meetings,  both  declined,  and  Genesee 
has  not  been  heard  from.  This  state  of  attairs  made  it  seem  best  to  the  committee  to 
abandon  the  eftbrt  for  the  present. 

We  hope  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  obtain  such  legislation  as  will  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  matrons  in  at  least  five  of  the  agencies,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  it  can  be  done. 

A  delegation  from  this  committee  attended  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  held  in  Washington  City  in  first  month  last,  and  took  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Indian  question  which  was  had  at  that  time.  It  was  a  very 
satisfactory  and  profitable  occasion.  We  met  there  many  of  the  leading  workers  in 
the  cause  of  Indian  civilization  and  advancement  from  all  parte  of  the  country,  and 
were  pleased  to  find  that  the  unceasing  labor  by  Friends  ii.  behalf  of  the  Indian  was 
acknowledged  and  appreciated  by  these  co-workers. 

The  following  report  was  made  to  that  body  by  our  delegation  on  behalf  of  our 
Society  viz : 

/ 
•'  To  the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  Indian  Affairs  : 

The  work  done  by  the  Society  of  Friends  during  the  past  year  in  aid  of  Indian 
education  and  advancement  has  not  been  great,  but  we  feel  that  it  has  been  effective 
in  proportion  to  our  opportunities. 

"  We  have  had  a  continued  oversight  of  the  Indians  at  the  combined  Santee,  Fland- 
reaux  and  Ponca  Agency  in  Nebraska,  and  have  co-operated  with  the  agent  in  charge 
thereof  in  an  effort  to  make  these  Indians  independent  and  self-sustaining.  We  have 
directed  our  efforts  to  a  thoroughly  practical  education  not  only  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren, but  of  the  men  and  women  as  well.  We  have  worked  upon  the  theory  that 
when  you  shall  have  made  an  Indian  understand  and  feel  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  making  his  own  living  and  acknowledge  the  duty  of  providing  for  his  family, 
he  will  have  made  a  long  stride  towards  independence  and  self  support.  Implements 
of  agriculture  are  always  at  his  command,  and  competent  instructors  always  within 
reach.  Get  him  once  enthused  with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  head  of  an  independent 
domestic  establishment,  and  let  him  once  see  the  dignity  of  such  a  position,  and  the 
desire  will  come  to  bring  it  about. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  its  fullness,  of  course,  among  the  older  Indians,  but 
with  the  rising  generation  it  is  more  than  probable. 

"  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  sent  a  delegation  of  Friends  to  visit  the  Indians  at  the 
Santee  and  Ponca  Agency  in  Nebraska,,  and  in  their  report  allusion  was  made  to  the 
need  of  an  instructor  among  the  Indian  women  to  teach  them  how  to  keep  house. 
The  houses  of  the  Indians  were  found  to  be  sadly  deficient  in  the  essential  elements 
of  home.  They  noticed  that  the  women  generally  had  no  idea  of  the  refinements  of 
the  home  circle,  or  how  to  get  up  those  siuiple  household  adornments  that  help  so 
much  to  make  the  honie  attractive.     To  meet  that  want  we  are  about  to  employ  a 
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niatrou,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  go  amongst  the  Indian  women  at  their  homes  and 
teach  them  the  art  of  housekeeping.     From  this  effort  we  expect  good  results  to  flow. 

**The  situation  of  aflfairs  at  this  agency  is  highly  encouraging.  Charles  Hill,  the 
agent,  is  giving  good  satisfaction,  both  to  the  Government  and  to  those  who  are  in  a 
measure  his  co-workers,  and  the  morale  of  his  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants  is  first- 
rate.  Those  Indians  seem  to  be  making  rapid  strides  towards  an  independence  of 
government  or  denominational  oversight,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  members  of  this  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  and  infirm,  can 
be  safely  left  to  their  own  resources. 

•'We  continue  to  send  literature  to  the  schools  of  this  agency  for  distribution 
amongst  the  children,  and  the  agent  reports  that  the  papers  are  well  appreciated. 
The  demand  always  exceeds  the  supply. 

**Thu8,  in  our  small  measure,  are  we  endeavoring  to  help  along  the  work,  feeling 
that  while  we  can  not  do  much,  the  little  good  that  our  hands  find  to  do  must  not  be 
neglected. 

"With  a  cordial  feeling  of  brotherly  interest,  we  are,  your  friends. 

''Levi  K.  Brown, 
^^  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  the  Seven  Yearly  Meetings,^' 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  FRIENDS'  UNION,  NEW  YORK. 

[Sixth  month,  first  and  second,  1888.] 
INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

Since  the  meeting  of  this  body  in  Philadelphia  eleventh  month,  2d  and  3d,  1886, 
but  little  has  been  done  by  our  Society  for  the  good  of  the  Indians.  We  have  not  a 
tribe  under  our  care,  although  we  practically  designated  an  agent  for  the  Santee 
Sioux,  and  he  was  appointed. 

There  still  is  a  warm  interest  among  Friends  in  the  civilization  of  our  red  brothers, 
and  our  central  executive  committee  has  made  frequent  trips  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment to  consult  with  members  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  In- 
dian Commissioner  with  regard  to  legislation  affecting  the  Indians,  and  trust  they 
were  instrumental  in  at  least  one  case  (that  of  a  bill  relating  to  the  Seneca  Indians,  of 
New  York  State)  in  preventing  the  passage  of  a  very  unjust  bill. 

The  laud  in  severalty  bill— a  measure  Friends  have  long  advocated — has  become  a 
law. 

The  Indian  men  are  working  well  on  their  allotments,  but  the  women  as  a  class  are 
far  behind  the  men  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Hence  Friends  have  labored  to  have  a 
matron  employed  for  the  most  advanced  tribes,  especially  for  the  Santee  Sioux.  The 
commissioners  last  year  could  not  authorize  the  appointment  on  account  of  the  want 
of  funds  applicable  to  that  purpose.  The  central  committee  then  asked  the  seven 
Yearly  Meetings  to  join  in  bearing  the  expense  of  one  matron,  but  failed  to  get  the 
consent  of  all,  so  reluctantly  abandoned  that  plan. 

There  is  a  prospect  now  that  the  Government  will  take  the  matter  up.  The  Com- 
missioner has  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $750  each  for  live  matrons  to  teach 
the  Indian  women  the  art  of  housekeeping.  Our  committee  is  woiking  to  secure 
this  approprif^tiou. 

The  Winnebagos  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  receipt  of  SoO  worth  of  goods 
contributed  by  New  York  Friends  through  the  efforts  of  Martha"  H.  Brinkerhoff  for 
the  aged  and  the  children  of  that  tribe. 

As  an  interesting  incident  connected  with  Indian  work,  we  feel  willing  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  circumstances  attending  the  appointment  of  Isaiah  Lightner,  a  member 
of  our  society  and  former  Indian  agent,  as  spe'cial  agent  to  superintend  the  allotment 
of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Sissetou  Indians  in  Dakota. 

The  President,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  appointed 
this  Friend  to  this  responsible  position  entirely  on  his  record  at  the  Department. 
At  the  interview  between  the  Secretary  and  Friend  Lightner  the  former  stated  that 
although  he  was  aware  that  the  appointee  was  of  the  opposite  school  of  politics, 
and  on  general  principles  he  did  not  appoint  such  to  office,  yet  in  his  case  the  record 
he  had  niade  was  so  exceptionally  good  th.it  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  confer 
the  position  on  him,  thus  showing  the  high  position  that  some  of  our  Friends  have 
attained  in  the  estimation  of  the  Government  through  a  faithful  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  future  seems  fraught  with  labor  for  the  protection  and  elevation  of  the  In- 
dians, and  we  recommend  that  our  society  be  ever  on  the  alert  in  performing  their 
whole  duty. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs. 

Phebe  C.  Wright. 
Wm.  C.  Starr. 
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The  following  paper  was  now  read: 

THE   PRESENT  DUTY  OF   FRIENDS   TO   THE   INDIANS. 
[By  Edward  H.  Magill.J 

Friends  :  It  is  my  purpose,  in  the  brief  period  allotted  to  me  to-nigbt,  to  speak  es- 
pecially of  "  the  present  duty  of  Friends  to  the  Indians."  I  would  speak,  I  say,  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  only  so  much  of  the  past  as  may  be  an  aid  and  a  stimulus 
to  us  in  the  performance  of  present  pressiug  duties. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  Friends  in  this  country  they  have  ever 
been  distinguished  for  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  The  noble  exam- 
ple of  strict  and  impartial  justice  to  the  native  owners  of  the  soil,  so  conspicuously 
set  by  William  Penn,  gave  an  impetus  in  the  right  direction  to  the  government  which 
lie  established  in  his  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  which  lasted  for  seventy  years.  When, 
by  the  loss  of  the  influence  of  Friends  in  the  government  of  the  State,  the  Indians  and 
the  settlers  became  involved  in  jealousies  and  hostiliities,  and  in  concealed  and  open 
warfare,  there  w'as  formed  in  175(3,  in  Philadelphia,  an  organization  called  a  "  Friendly 
association  for  regaining  and  preserving  peace  with  the  Indians  by  pacilio  measures." 

This  association  entered  earnestly  upon  the  labor  of  securing  the  observance  of 
treaties,  the  fultillment  of  contracts,  and  remonstrating  earnestly  against  that  fatal 
governmental  policy,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  in  later  years,  and  which  has 
contributed  toward  the  making  up  of  our  ''century  of  dishonor;"  a  policy  which,  in 
that  early  day,  had  been  steadily  undermining  the  friendship  between  the  settlers  and 
the  natives.  In  pursuing  this  work,  large  sums  of  money  were  freely  expended,  and 
we  have  exact  data,  giving  the  amount  contributed  to  this  cause  by  Friends  in  the 
third  year  of  the  existence  of  the  "  association,"  i.  e.,  in  1758.  During  that  year,  in 
Philadelphia  alone,  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  £2,447  128.,  and  in  the  other  lo- 
calities within  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  to  £1,134,  making 
a  total  for  the  year  of  £3.611  128.  ;  or,  considering  the  value  of  our  money  at  that 
time,  about  ^10,000 — $10,000  contributed  in  one  year  toward  the  Indian  cause,  by 
Friends  within  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting!!  And  this  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago!  This  "  Friendly  Association  "  closed  its  special 
labors  about  1767.  In  the  language  x)f  Samuel  Parrish,  "The  present  committees  on 
Indian  aftairs,  appointed  by  the  various  Yearly  Meetings  throughout  the  country,  are 
80  many  scions  from  this  parent  stem." 

In  1792  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  large  committee  to  unite  with 
the  meeting  for  sufferings,  "  to  promote  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

In  1795  the  same  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  "for  promoting  the  im- 
provement and  gradual  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes." 

In  the  same  year  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  "for  improving 
the  condition  of  our  red  brethren." 

In  1799  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  "to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants." 

In  1813,  on  the  establishment  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  there  was  expressed  a  "con- 
cern to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indian  nations,"  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  unite  with  the  committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  (whence  most  of  the  mem- 
bers came)  in  carrying  out  this  concern.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  on  Indian  affairs. 

As  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  established,  their  Indian  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, under  a  similar  concern,  and  of  latter  years  all  seven  of  our  Yearly  Meetings 
have  been  represented  in  the  Indian  committee.  Much  of  the  labor  in  this  commit- 
tee, in  the  earlier  years,  was  expended  upon  the  tribes  constituting  what  were  called 
"The  Six  Nations,"  in  the  State  of  New  York,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  these. 
Zealous  and  devoted  Friends  were  found  who  cheerfully  gave  their  lives  to  this  work. 

The  interests  of  the  Indians  were  defended  when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
possessed of  their  lands  by  greedy  speculators  and  land-jobbers;  Indian  legislation 
at  Washington  was  narrowly  watched;  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  prepared 
by  the  different  Yearly  Meetings,  and  sent  to  the  seat  of  Government  by  deputations 
of  weighty  Friends,  who  presented  them  in  person,  and  w^ho  were  uniformly  accorded 
a  respectful  hearing,  and  not  unfrequently  turned  the  tide  of  legislation  in  favor  of 
the  Indians.  Schools  were  established  among  the  Indians,  taught  by  conscientious 
and  faithful  teachers,  under  a  deep  religious  concern,  and  whose  consecration  hal- 
lowed the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  men  were  taught  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts;  farming  utensils  and  tools  were  furnished  them.  The  women  were 
taught  how  to  make  comfortable  and  attractive  their  new  homes,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  wigwam,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  good  housekeeping,  and,  in  short,  the 
labors  of  Friends  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  work  were  directed  toward  making 
of  these  barbarous  and  nucivilized  tribes  good.  Christian,  civilized  men  and  women. 
In  pursuance  of  this  truly  missionary  labor,  concerned  Friends,  often  at  great  personal 
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sacrifice,  repeatedly  visited  the  Indian  tribes  and  inspected  the  progress  of  the  work 
which  they  had  instituted  on  their  behalf,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  (and  this  is 
a  very  important  point)  that  in  those  days  all  of  those  labors  were  bestowed,  and 
uecessarily  large  expenses  incurred,  with  little  or  no  direct  aid  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  until  after  our  recent  war,  early  in  the  administration  of  President  Grant, 
that  a  different  policy  in  the  governmentalmanagementof  Indian  affairs  was  inaugu- 
rated. As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  early  acts  of  President  Grant's  administration 
was  the  enlisting  of  the  various  religions  organizations  of  the  country  in  the  work  of 
Indian  civilization,  by  appointing  as  Indian  agents  those  recommended  by  these  or- 
ganizations. In  these  appointments,  as  was  natural,  Friends  who  had  so  long  been 
interested  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  had  a  prominent  place. 
In  Second  month,  1869,  the  following  communication  was  sent  to  Benjamin  Hallowell, 
of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  by  direction  of  the  President: 

"  General  Grant,  the  President-elect,  desirous  of  inaugurating  some  policy  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians  in  their  just  rights,  and  enforce  integrity  in  the  administration  of 
their  affairs,  as  well  as  to  improve  their  general  condition  ;  and  appreciating  the 
friendship  and  interest  which  your  society  has  ever  maintained  in  their  behalf,  directs 
me  to  request  that  you  will  send  him  a  list  of  names,  members  of  your  society,  whom 
your  society  will  indorse  as  suitable  persons  for  Indian  agents. 

'•Also  to  assure  you  that  any  attempt  which  may  or  can  be  made  by  your  society 
for  the  improvement,  education,  and  christianization  of  the  Indians,  under  such 
agencies,  will  receive  from  him,  as  President,  all  the  encouragemeut  and  protection 
which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  warrant  him  in  giving." 

This  was  indeed  the  beginning  of  a  new  er.a  for  the  Indian  race  upon  this  continent. 
Commenting  upon  this  remarkable  order,  in  1877,  Samuel  Parrish,  in  his  history  of 
the  "Friendly  Association,"  uses  these  words: 

"  Whereas  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  the  then  little  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, through  its  political  machinery,  sought  to  overthrow  the  'Friendly  Associa- 
tion,' in  our  day,  a  great  nation,  through  its  chosen  head,  seeks  the  counsel  and  aid 
of  those  who  can  rightfully  claim  religious  fellowship  with  the  members  of  this 
'Friendly  Association,'  to  promote  the  work  of  peace  with  Indians  which  they  com- 
menced." 

Alas !  that  the  good  work,  which  was  progressing  so  favorably  when  Samuel  Par- 
rish wrote  these  words  could  not  have  been  continued.  The  appointment  of  our 
Friends  to  six  important  agencies,  and  their  devoted  and  successful  labors  in  this 
field  during  Grant's  administration  ;  and  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  "  Indian 
Commissioners,"  representing  the  various  religions  denominations,  who  have  freely 
given  their  services  through  ail  of  these  years,  without  pecuniary  comjiensation,  la- 
bors productive  of  the  most  excellent  results,  are  well  known  to  all. 
•  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  change  in  Indian  affairs,  wrought  by  the  noble  stand  of 
President  Grant,  and  so  thoroughly  aroused  by  it  was  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
country  that  no  less  an  anthoriiy  than  Senator  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  the  hon- 
ored originator  of  the  land  in  severalty  bill  and  the  great  champion  of  the  Indian 
cause  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  stated  in  a  public  address  before  the  Mohonk 
Conference  three  years  ago  that  the  general  interest  in  the  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianization of  the  Indians  of  this  country  dated  from  the  inauguration  of  President 
Grant.  I  was  present  and  heard  this  statement,  and  felt  deeply  its  injustice  (though 
unintentional)  to  Friends,  who,  although  a  comparatively  small  body,  had  been  la- 
boring so  earnestly,  according  to  their  means  and  opportunities,  in  the  same  cause 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Indeed,  most  of  the  arguments  and  ap- 
peals in  behalf  of  the  Indian  to  whitli  I  then  listened  1  had  heard  from  my  childhood 
among  members  of  our  religious  society. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fate  of  the  Indian  policy  of  President  Grant.  It 
scarcely  survived  his  administration.  In  this  respect  lie  was  a  generation  in  advance 
of  his  time.  The  greed  of  politicians,  seeking  reward  for  political  services,  and  the 
baneful  Jacksoniau  polic^^  that  "  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  once  more  tri- 
umphed and  places  in  the  Indian  service,  which  needed  especially  well  prepared  and 
conscientious  men,  were  speedily  filled  by  those  who  accepted  these  responsible 
positions  (in  the  expressive  language  of  the  politicians)  "for  what  there  was  in 
thenii"  In  such  a  struggle  Friends  could  of  course  take  no  part,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  our  faithful  agents  were  displaced,  and  gave  way  to  successors,  or  rather 
a  series  of  successors,  many  of  whom  were  but  little  better  qualified  for  or  interested 
in  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Then  followed  those  constant  changes  in 
ofiBce  ;  appointments  were  made  and  unmade,  in  many  cases,  in  very  brief  periods,  and 
the  great  work  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indian  seemed  likely  to  be  put 
back  a  half  a  century. 

But  the  interest  of  the  various  religious  organizations  having  been  once  thoroughly 
aroused,  many  of  them  were  not  daunted  nor  dismayed  by  this  sadly  retrograde  move- 
ment.    Instead  of  relaxing,  they  renewed  tlieir  efforts,  secured  their  own  members  as 
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agents  where  tliey  could,  aud  where  this  was  impossible,  they  still  did  not  hesitate 
to  continue  their  missionary  work.  I  can  not  accuse  them  of  a  merely  proselyting 
spirit  in  their  active  pursuit  of  these  labors  of  love  among  this  oppressed  and  deeply 
wronged  people.  They  felt  that  in  the  labor  of  changing  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
tribes  into  a  Christian  communitj'^  no  merely  official  agents  of  Gov^ernment,  v\'ithout 
a  deep  religious  calling,  could  be  successful.  Feeling  this,  and  seeing  the  inadequacy 
of  many  of  the  appointees  of  the  Government,  they  felt  all  the  more  the  weighty  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  thera,  as  representing  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  country. 
The  Indian  Commissioners,  originally  appointed  by  President  Grant,  continued  their 
meetings  with  unabated  interest,  watched  the  progress  of  legislation  upon  Indian 
atFairs,  directed  it  by  their  wise  counsels,  and  invited  the  various  religious  organiza- 
tions to  meet  with  them,  by  their  representatives,  in  their  annual  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington, and  report  upon  the  progress  of  their  work. 

Nor  were  the  members  of  the  difterent  religious  organizations  active  in  this  great 
work  for  the  Indian  merely  within  the  limits  of  their  own  sect.  Of  latter  years  the 
Indian  Rights  Association,  and  the  Women's  Indian  Rights  Association,  including 
among  their  members  those  of  all  religious  beliefs,  have  sprung  into  existence,  and 
have  made  themselves  deeply  felt  for  good,  both  among  the  Indian  tribes  and  in  the 
counsels  of  the  nation. 

And  while  all  this  widespread  interest  has  been  developed,  and  the  whole  nation 
seems  at  last  aroused  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  Indian,  and  to  put  an  end  to  our 
"  century  of  dishonor,"  how  do  our  Friends,  as  a  religious  organization  stand  to- 
day ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  discouraging  condition  of  affairs  which  has  so  com- 
pletely aroused  other  religious  bodies  to  the  necessity  of  greater  exertion  has  par- 
alyzed the  energies  of  Friends,  and  that  those  who  were  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Indian,  and  seek  by  all  possible  means  the  bettering  of  his  unhappy  condition, 
are  too  much  disposed  to  let  their  hands  hang  down  in  despair,  and  to  let  others  go- 
forward  and  carry  on  this  great  work  ?  This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  but  may  it 
not  be  one  which,  we  as  P"riends,  would  do  well  to  contemplate  ? 

And  yet,  with  all  of  our  discouragement,  is  not  the  field  of  labor  into  which  we 
may  now  enter  broad  and  comprehensive  ;  and  is  it  not  growina:  even  now  white  unto 
the  harvest  ?  The  passage  of  the  Dawes  laud  in  severalty  bill,  largely  through  the 
elibrts  of  the  Indian  Connnissioners,  and  other  repres-  ntatives  of  the  various  religious 
bodies,  by  no  means  settles  the  Inidian  problem,  but  it  opens  the  way  to  its  proper 
adjustment  if  the  necessary  work  of  preparing  the  Indian  for  the  responsible  duties 
of  citizenship  is  not  now  neglected.  As  their  lands  are  allotted  to  them  they  will 
stand  more  in  need  than  ever  of  instruction,  to  enable  them  to  establish  upon  these 
lands,  that  have  thus  become  their  own,  homes  that  will  be  pleasant  aud  attractive, 
that  we  may  thus  bring  to  bear  the  home  influence,  which  all  civilized  peoples  recog- 
nize as  a  most  powerful  agent  in  improving  their  moral  and  spiritual  condition. 

If  we  are  in  earnest,  if  our  hearts  go  out  as  they  should  to  this  cruelly  wronged 
and  outraged  people,  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  abundant  fields  for  labor,  whether  in 
agencies  under  the  care  of  our  own  Friends,  or  elsewhere.  But  we  have  an  impor- 
tant agency,  under  the  care  of  one  of  our  Friends,  i.  e.,  '•  The  Santee,  Flandreaux  and 
Ponca  "  Agency,  in  northern  Nebraska.  Of  this  agency  the  standing  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  thus  speaks  in  its  last  report : 

"■  The  well  being  of  the  Indians  in  this  whole  agency  is  carefully  looked  after  by 
Charles  Hill  and  his  excellent  corps  of  assistants,  and  their  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  practical  duties  of  life,  as  regarded  by  enlightened  and  conscientious 
white  people,  is  very  gratifying.  The  men  of  the  Santees  liave  nearly  all  learned  to 
be  industrious,  aud  many  of  them  have  become  skillful  and  industrious  farmers.  The 
agent  states  in  his  report  that  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  Santees  are  exceptionally 
good,  and  attributes  their  improvement  in  this  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  schools 
and  the  missionary  work  done  amongst  them." 

Here  then,  under  an  agent  of  our  own,  i  hough  under  the  pay  of  the  Gnvernment^ 
is  a  field  for  extensive  and  profitable  labor. 

But  while  the  men  are  making  good  aud  industrious  farmers,  our  Friends  who  have 
visited  the  agency  have  been  impressed  with  the  n^ed  of  instruction  to  the  women, 
to  enable  them  to  introduce  into  their  homes  the  conveniences  and  all  the  attractive 
surroundings  of  civilized  life.  They  labored  for  some  time  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the  appointment  of  matrons  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  would  not  only  travel  over  the  reservations  and  visit,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require,  the  Indian  women  iu  their  homes, 
but  they  would  set  up  some  houses  as  examples,  which  they  would  encourage  the 
rest  to  imitate.  Not  being  able  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  to  this  end,  after 
conferring  with  Charles  Hill,  and  finding  him  in  full  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
and  ready  to  supply  the  needed  conveyance  and  an  interpreter,  most  of  our  Yearly 
Meetings  united  in  a  proposition  to  appoint,  for  a  year,  one  such  matron  for  the  San- 
tees, at  their  own  expense.  The  way  did  not  open  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  to  ex- 
pend money  for  this  purpose  ;  therefore,  to  the  great  regret  of  many  interested  Friends, 
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the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  present.  During  the  past  mouth  a  communica- 
tion has  been  received  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  recommendation  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  appointment  of  five  matrons  for  the  purposes  which  I  have  here  indicated,  at  a 
salary  eacb  of  ^720  a  year.  No  bill  has  yet  been  drawn  up  on  this  subject,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  past  slow  progress  of  Indian  legislation  at  Washington,  there  is  little 
hope  of  securing  its  passage  in  the  present  Congress.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  after  this  recommendation  of  our  Friends,  of  two  years'  standing, 
its  practical  execution  should  be  delayed  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

But,  as  I  have  intimated,  we  are  by  no  means  restricted  in  our  labors  for  the  In- 
dian to  the  one  agency  where  a  Friend  happens  to  preside.  Even  here  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  denominational  schools  are  supported  by  other  religious  sects,  and  are 
not  under  the  care  of  Friends.  If  we  should  look  so  carefully  after  all  the  interests 
of  this  agency  as  to  make  it  a  model  in  all  respects,  and  sliould  spare  neither  pains 
nor  money  to  this  end,  might  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  gradually  again  other 
agencies  would  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Friends  recommended  by  us.  But  even 
where  they  are  not  thus  placed,  why  may  we  not  imitate  the  good  works  which  we 
can  not  fail  to  see  among  other  religious  denominations,  and  carry  on  our  missionary 
veork  (I  use  the  term  in  no  narrow,  sectarian  sense)  wherever  we  find  the  need.  And 
is  not  the  need  suflQciently  widespread  ?  Of  the  250,000  Indians  in  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Alaska,  notwithstanding  all  the  labors  of  the  Indian  Department  at 
Washington,  and  the  far  more  valuable  and  effective  labors  of  the  religious  denom- 
inations, about  100,000  of  these  are  still  blanket  Indians  ;  about  24,000  Indian  children 
are  wholly  unprovided  with  schools  ;  and  6b  tribes,  and  separate  portions  of  tribes, 
are  without  missionaries. 

Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  excuse  for  us  to  say  that  the  field  is  so  wide  that  we  know  not 
where  to  begin,  and  that  only  great  Government  instrumentalities  and  appropria- 
tions can  be  commensurate  with  so  great  a  work.  Such  a  conclusion  deprives  the  In- 
<iian  of  that  most  valuable  of  all  aid,  contributed  by  the  religious  element  of  the 
country,  and  dwarfs  our  spiritual  growth.  Nor  should  we  claim  that  all  of  our 
surplus  means  are  needed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  own  schools,  which  are 
many  of  them  so  sadly  in  need  of  help.  "These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  leave  the  other  undone."  We  have,  as  a  religious  body,  enough  and  to  spare  for 
,all  of  these  needs.  If,  within  the  limits  of  our  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  $10,000 
could  have  been  subscribed,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  single  year;  and 
if  our  brethren  of  the  other  branch  of  society  could  give,  in  the  past  year,  $18,000  to 
the  Indian  cause,  $5,000  of  which  was  taken  directly  from  the  funds  of  their  Yearly 
Meetings,  can  our  branch  of  society  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  the  meager  responses 
that  have  been  made  from  year  to  year,  when  called  upon  to  report,  before  the  Com- 
missioners at  Washington,  with  the  representatives  of  the  other  religious  denomina- 
tions ? 

My  friends,  I  feel  deeply  upon  this  subject,  and  it  is  a  feeling  which  has  been  gain- 
ing strength  with  every  passing  year,  as  I  have  associated  with  others  and  witnessed 
the  good  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  If  there  is  one  part  of  this  concern  which 
weighs  more  heavily  upon  my  mind  than  another  it  is  that  we  should  be  strengthened 
for  this  great  work,  and  not  paralyzed  by  the  increased  difficulties  which  have  sur- 
rounded us  in  these  latter  years.  Let  us  rise  above  them.  Let  us  continue  our  com- 
mittees on  Indian  affairs,  and  rather  increase  than  diminish  the  number  appointed  on 
these  committees.  They  will  find  ample  work  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  the  In- 
dian race,  and  work  which  no  other  religious  denomination  can  do  so  well  as  Friends, 
They  must  keep  familiar  with  all  legislation  concerning  Indian  affairs,  and  be  ready 
to  petition  and  remonstrate  promptly  whenever  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  de- 
mand it.  They  should  send  some  of'their  number  every  year  to  visit  the  Indians  in 
their  homes,  and  suggest  means  to  be  used  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
They  should  strive  to  exercise  such  an  influence  at  Washington  as  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  best  men  and  women  as  agents,  and  for  the  assignment  of  lands  to 
the  Indians,  and  carrying  out  the  other  provisions  of  the  severalty  bill.  And  that 
they  may  properly  carry  on  all  of  this  important  work,  they  should  receive  the  en- 
couragement and  necessary  financial  support  of  their  respective  Yearly  Meetings. 

Thus,  in  time,  by  persistent  and  patient  labor,  Friends  may  yet  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  time  when  those  employed  by  the  Government  in  all  responsible 
positions,  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  shall  possess  the  qualifications  so  well 
desciibed  by  the  convention  of  delegates  of  Friends  held  in  Baltimore,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  administration  of  President  Grant,  as  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
Indian  agents : 

'*  First. — A  prayerful  heart  and  a  firm  trust  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and  not 
in  men  or  military  force,  for  guidance  and  protection. 

*' Second. — Industry,  economy,  firmness,  vigilance,  mildness,  and  practical  kindness 
and  love. 

"Lastly. — High  in  the  scale  of  qualifications,  to  be  possessed  of  strict  integrity  and 
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to  be  perfectly  reliable  in  all  financial  matters,  and  to  know  how  to  employ  with 
economy  and  to  the  best  advantage  the  funds  intrusted  to  them  by  the  Government." 

All  of  these  desirable  results  I  believe  it  to  be  within  the  power  of  Friends  to  realize 
if  they  do  not  fail  in  their  long-continued  interest  in  the  Indian  race,  and  are  ready 
to  make  such  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  this  cruelly  oppressed  people  as  their  fathers 
made.  I  would  say,  therefore,  most  earnestly  to  Friends,  in  c'osing,  go  forward  in 
this  truly  Christian  labor.  In  educating  the  Indian  children  we  are  educating  our 
own  in  a  knowledge  which  far  surpas-ses  that  which  is  contained  in  books.  What- 
ever sacrifices  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  this  cause  will  be  returned  to  us  many 
fold.  In  blessing  the  Indian  race  we  bring  a  rich  blessing  upon  the  religious  society 
which  we  love.  And  thus  shall  we  abundantly  testify  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ftiith 
which  we  profess  and  prove  our  love  for  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen,  by  our  love 
for  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  and  manifest  that  love  by  our  works. 

John  J.  Cornell  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  President  Grant's  administration 
Genesee  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  having  in  charge  the  Santee  Agency  sent  matrons 
to  it  for  four  years.  These  ought  to  have  been  continued.  Other  religious  denom- 
inations send  missionaries  who  labor  zealously  and  effectively  in  the  work  of  convert- 
ing the  Indians  to  Christianity. 

William  C.  Starr  said  that  the  Indian  policy  of  President  Grant  originated  in  the 
advice  of  Oliver  P.  Morton,  governor  of  Indiana,  who  told  the  President-elect  that  he 
could  bring  to  him  half  a  dozen  Friends  who  could  manage  the  Indians  without 
money  and  without  war. 


MENNONITE   MISSION   BOARD. 

To  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  : 

The  work  which  the  Mennonite  Mission  Board  is  doing  among  the  Indians  is  both 
missionary  and  educational.  And  alrhongh  we  can  not  report  any  great  advance- 
ment during  the  past  year,  we  feel  that  our  labors  have  not  been  entirely  without 
encouraging  results. 

The  tribes  intrusted  to  our  care  are  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, ours  being  the  only  mission  on  this  agency.  Schools  are  established  at  Dar- 
lington and  Cantonment.  The  school  at  Darlington  has  accommodations  for  50  pupils 
and  was  well  filled  throughout  the  past  year.  The  one  at  Cantonment  accommodates 
upwards  of  75  pupils.  This  school  was  pretty  well  filled  during  a  part  of  the  year, 
but,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  Cheyenne  children  for  some  cause  left  the  school, 
there  were  only  about  50  pupils  there  during  the  spring  and  summer  terms.  At  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  September  many  of  these  returned  and  the  rooms  are  now 
pretty  well  filled. 

Farms  are  connected  with  both  of  these  schools,  and  large  boys  are  required  to  as- 
sist in  tilling  the  ground,  in  planting  seeds,  and  in  housing  the  crops.  The  girls  are 
taught  to  do  the  housework. 

In  the  schools  the  various  branches  of  a  common-school  education  are  taught.  Be- 
side these,  daily  lessons  in  Bible  history  are  given.  The  latter,  together  with  the 
Sunday-school,  the  Sabbath-day  services,  and  the  services,  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dian men  and  women  constitute  the  missionary  part  of  our  work.  The  latter  of  these 
services  are  necessarily  conducted  by  the  aid  of  interpreters,  since  our  missionaries  are 
as  yet  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Indians.  This  we  very  much  regret,  be- 
ing confident  that  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  In<iian  in  his  own  tongue  will  make  a 
deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  than  is  given  by  the  intervention  of  the  inter- 
preter;" There  is  comparatively  little  trouble  in  getting  the.  young  Indians  to  under- 
stand and  to  speak  the  English  language ;  but  for  the  good  of  the  older  ones  it  is  almost 
obligatory  that  those  laboring  among  them  should  be  able  to  converse  with  them  in 
their  own  vernacular.  Working  upon  this  theory  our  missionaries  have  made  some 
laudable  efl^brts  in  studying  the  language  of  the  Arapahoes.  They  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  alphabet  and  have  published  a  small  tract  in  that  language. 

During  tlie  early  part  of  last  summer  our  board  sent  a  commission  to  visit  our 
mission  stations  and  report  and  make  such  changes  and  improvements  as  were  deemed 
necessary.  This  commission  found  the  work  in  an  encouraging  condition,  but  saw 
that  greater  eftbrts  must  be  made  if  all  the  Indians  of  these  tribes  are  to  be  reached. 
The  Government  has  two  schools  on  this  agency,  one  for  the  Cheyennes  and  another 
for  the  Arapahoes,  but  they,  together  \*  ith  our  mission  schools,  am  unable  to 
accommodate  nearly  all  of  the  children  of  school  age  on  the  agency.  Further,  the 
commission  reports  that  the  Government  barracks  at  Cantonment  which  our  board, 
by  the  Government's  permission,  uses  to  carry  on  its  work  there,  are  in  such  a  poor 
and  decayed  condition  that  they  are  not  much  longer  safe  to  be  occupied.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Cheyennes  why  they  removed  their  children  from  the 
school.     Our  board  in  consequence  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  new  mission  school- 
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lionse  there  during  the  coming  summer.  It  has  also  decided  to  erect  one  or  two  day 
schools  at  places  where  Indians  have  selected  farms,  built  houses,  and  are  leading  a 
more  settled  life. 

Of  late  one  of  our  female  workers  has  made  it  a  practice  to  visit  the  Indians  in 
their  houses  and  tents,  giving  instruction  to  the  Indian  women  in  cooking,  baking, 
and  housekeepiug.  This  we  find  to  be  a  A^ery  essential  and  much-needed  work,  as 
the  majority  of  the  Indian  women  have  no  idea  whatever  of  housekeeping  and  of 
making  the  home  pleasant  and  agreeable.  We  believe  that  much  good  can  be  done 
in  this  way.  Some  of  the  Indian  women  are  very  anxious  and  willing  to  learn,  and 
these^will  no  doubt  soon  endeavor  to  follow  the  advice  given  them  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  Although  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
Indian  women  will  be  persuaded  to  make  the  needed  change  at  once,  we  have  reason* 
to  hope  that  gradually  a  change  for  the  better  in  this  particular  also  will  become 
more  general  among  them. 

There  appears  to  be  a  desire  growing  among  these  Indians  that  their  children  should 
goto  school  and  learn  "the  white  man's  ways."  We  consequently  find  compara- 
tively little  trouble  in  having  our  schools  filled  with  pupils;  but  as  there  exists  a 
certain  amount  of  repugnance  between  the  tribes  of  this  agency,  we  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  prevail  on  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  same  schools.  This  is  more 
the  case  with  the  Cheyennes  than  with  the  Arapahoes.  This  hindrance  appears  to  be 
falling  ofi"  more  and  more. 

Besides  the  schools  named  above,  our  board  has  a  Government  contract  school  at 
Halstead,  Kans.,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Christian  Krehbiel,  the  president  of 
our  board.  This  school  contains  from  20  to  2"»  pupils,  the  greater  portion  of  whom 
were  formerly  pupils  in  our  mission  schools  in  the  Territory. 

One  serious  drawback  to  our  mission  work  is  the  sickly  condition  of  these  tribes, 
more  especially  the  Arapahoes.  A  great  portion  of  the  children  appear  to  be  aftected 
with  pulmonary  diseases,  from  which  cause  quite  a  number  of  our  most  promising^ 
pupils  have  died.  It  appears  as  if  this  tribe  were  destined  to  become  extinct.  A 
more  settled  and  civilized  mode  of  living,  however,  may  cause  a  change  for  the 
better. 

Our  work,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  everywhere,  meets  with  many  discourage- 
ments. Sometimes  the  most  promising  hopes  are  disappointed.  On  the  whole  the 
progress  is  slow  and  we  would  desire  to  see  much  more  and  better  results  of  our  la- 
bors. But  viewing  the  present  condition  ot  these  people  and  comparing  them  with 
what  they  were  at  the  time  when  our  work  was  commenced,  about  eight  years  ago, 
we  are  permitted  to  notice  a  decided  and  encouraging  change  for  the  better.  And 
without  detracting  in  the  least  from  what  the  efforts  of  the  Government  have  brought 
about  by  establishing  schools  and  instructing  the  Indians  in  the  different  industrial 
pursuits,  we  feel  coniident  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain  but  have  helped  in 
a  great  measure  to  bring  about  a  most  gratifying  change  in  the  habits  and  mode  of 
living  of  these  hitherto  savage  tribes.  But  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done,  a  work 
which  requires  much  persevering  labor,  before  these  tribes  are  fully  civilized  and 
Christianized.  And  as  we  are  convinced  of  the  fact  that  no  people  can  be  fully  civ- 
ilized without  possessing  the  Christian  religion,  our  aim  is  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  these  Indians  the  principles  of  Christianity  by  teaching  them  the  history  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible.  And  as  the  Word  of  God  is  likened  unto  a  leaven  which  works 
gradually  though  unpercoived,  we  have  reason  to  hope  and  do  hope  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  this  yet  benighted  people  will  embrace  the  light  and  will  come  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  blessings  of  a  civilized  Christiau  life. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

INDIAX  MISSION   CONFERENCE. 

The  gospel  is  solving  the  Indian  problem.  It  is  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
transforming  the  savage  into  an  intelligent,  law-abiding,  enterprising,  Christian  citi- 
zen. The  Government  recognizes  the  fact,  and  cordially  accepts  the  co-operation  of 
the  missionaries  in  their  efforts  to  lift  these  wards  of  the  nation  to  the  rank  of  citizen- 
ship. While  we  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  educate  and  civilize  the 
Indian,  we  must  record  the  fact  that  while  accepting  the  co-operation  of  other 
branches  of  the  church,  but  very  slight  recognition  has  been  given  to  the  work  and 
claims  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  While  tho  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  is  allowed  only  some  two  or  three  teachers  in  two  different  schools, 
the  Government  the  same  vear  paid  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  in  contract 
schools  1318,147.45,  of  whfch  §176,592.15  went  to  Catholic  schools,  $141,555.20  to  all 
others  ;  but  of  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  received  nothing.     Yet 
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our  church  has  had  missions  among  the  Indians  for  over  sixty  years,  has  expendedfur 
their  education  and  Christiauization  over  $400,000,  and  has  now  a  membership  among 
them  as  large  as  any  other  church  within  this  tiekl.  Before  the  war  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  appropriations  for  their  education  was  intrusted  to  our  church.  Since  then  our 
work  has  been  overlooked  and  our  claims  persistently  set  aside.  As  we  are  now  en- 
larging our  work  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  some  measures  that 
will  command  the  respect  of  the  Government  should  be  employed  in  order  to  obtain 
the  charge  of  the  Government  schools  among  the  tribes  in  which  we  propose  to  enter- 
prise new  missions.  Our  work  in  this  field  may  be  seen  from  the  following  reports 
iind  communications  : 

There  is  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  contributions  by  our  people  to  the  cause  of 
missions.  The  assessment  made  by  the  general  board  was  |1,2U0.  The  collections 
were  more  than  $200  in  excess  of  our  assessments,  and  in  addition  to  that,  $riOO  was 
collected  at  our  nnssionary  anniversary,  aggregating  nearly  $2,000,  for  which  we  are 
devoutly  thankful. 

We,  as  preachers  and  people,  can  not  take  too  much  interest  nor  become  too  much 
-enthused  upon  Ihe  subject  of  juissions.  All  that  prohibits  the  people  throughout  this 
country  taking  a  deej)  interest  in  the  great  work  of  sending  the  gospel  to  all  lands  is 
lack  of  proper  information.  We  therefore  urge  upon  the  members  of  this  conference 
to  supply  themselves  with  mivssionary  literature  (leaflets,  etc.),  prepared  by  our  gen- 
eral board,  and  circulate  it  among  their  respective  charges.  This  literature  can  be 
obtained  direct  from  our  missionary  secretary  or  through  your  conference  secretary 
of  board  of  missions. 

We  realize  the  necessity  of  making  an  assessment  for  domestic  missions,  which  as- 
sessment we  put  at  |1,000,  divided  among  the  respective  districts  as  follows:  Cherokee 
district,  $212.50;  Chickasaw  district,  ^$212. 50;  Canadian  district,  $212.50;  Paul's 
Valley  district,  $212.-50  ;  Muscogee  district,  $150.  We  recommend  that  this  collec- 
tion be  taken  as  early  after  conference  as  possible,  and  forwarded  to  the  conference 
treasurer. 

We  appropriate  the  assessment  of  the  general  board  to  the  several  districts  as  fol- 
lows: Cherokee  district,  $475;  Chickasaw  district,  $475 ;  Canadian  district,  $475 ; 
Paul's  Valley  district,  $400  ;  Muscogee  district,  $250. 

We  further  appropriate  to  Andrew  Marvin  Institute  $2.50  toward  the  liquidation  of 
the  indebtedness  on  that  institution.  This  $250  is  the  amount  belonging  to  the  con- 
ference board  of  the  anniversary  collection. 

M.  L.  Butler, 

Secretary, 

What  the  conference  is  doing  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  under  their  charge 
will  appear  from  the  reports  received  by  the  last  annual  conference. 

HARRELL  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

We  are  glad  to  report  Harrell  International  Institute,  located  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T., 
as  having  entered  the  present  term  with  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  has  never 
before  had.  This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 
and  they  are  making  every  effort  to  insure  its  success.  They  have  recently  appro- 
priated money  to  furnish  the  building  and  the  necessary  improvements  in  the  way  of 
outbuildings,  etc.  The  board  is  very  fortunate  in  having  Rev.  T.  F.  Brewer  as' the 
superintendent  of  their  work.  He  is  the  founder  and  builder  of  the  institutioiJ,  and 
knows  well  w^hat  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  success,  as  the  present  opening  clearly 
«how8.  He  is  assisted  in  the  good  w^ork  by  five  excellent  Christian  ladies,  employed 
as  teachers.  Number  of  students  enrolled  up  to  date,  118 ;  45  of  whom  are  in  the  col- 
legiate department.  The  music  class  numbers  25  ;  the  art  class,  15.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  school,  more  than  ever  before,  is  meeting  the  demands  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  this  Territory,  for  which  it  has  been  built.  All  the  rooms  in  the  boarding 
■department  are  now  full,  but  in  a  few  more  weeks  there  will  be  room  for  accommo- 
dating four  more  girls  at  command.  The  superintendent  expresses  the  opinion  that 
if  there  was  room  for  them  thirty  or  forty  more  girls  could  be  secured  for  the  school. 
Truly  this  is  encouraging.  Truly  we  have  great  cause  to  thank  God  for  the  success 
attained  in  tnis  enterprise.  Truly  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  is  thus  doing  a  grand 
and  noble  work  that  will  be  a  fountain  of  knowledge,  lights  and  life  to  the  various 
"tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  pros- 
perity and  needs  of  this  institution  :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (1),  That  as* preachers  and  laymen  of  this  conference  we  hereby  express 
our  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  school,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  secure  the  patronage  of  our  people  to  the  school. 

(2)  That  we  hereby  join  the  authorities  of  the  institution  in  memoralizing  the  Wo- 
man's Board  of  Missions,  to  -whom  the  school  belongs,  to  grant  an  appropriation  of 
money  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  institution  for  accommodating  those 
who  wish  to  patronize  the  school. 
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ASBURY  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL. 

The  report  of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Shapard,  superintendent  of  Asbury,  is  before  us.  The 
school  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  from  the  sitting  of  our  last  conference  till  the 
26th  of  November,  when  the  building  was  again  unfortunately  burned.  This,  of 
course,  turned  the  superintendent  and  eighty  students  out-of-doors,  and  the  school 
was  suspended  until  December  14,  when  the  trustees  rented  a  house  ;  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishop  and  mission  board  the  school  was  opened  again  with  forty  pu- 
pils, and  ran  until  June  17,  which  was  as  long  as  the  money  allowed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  nation  would  last.  The  superintendent  has  turned  over  all  properties  to 
the  nation,  and  has  receipt  for  the  same.  So  the  school  has  virtually  passed  out  of 
our  hands. 

Resolved,  That  the  bishop  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  take  into 
consideration,  and,  if  necessary,  make  a  new  contract,  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
board  of  missions,  for  the  continuance  of  the  school.  The  following  committee  was 
appointed :  T.  F.  Brewer,  E.  R.  Shapard,  and  M.  A.  Clark. 

PIERCE   INSTITUTE. 

Pierce  Institute  during  the  past  year  had  an  enrollment  of  seventy,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  forty. 

"We  find,  by  examination  into  matters  pertaining  to  the  school,  that  there  is  a  debt 
of  $1,600  hanging  over  the  institution  unprovided  for. 

As  the  bishop  will  provide  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  we  therefore  recommend  that 
all  the  proceeds  of  the  school  be  appropriated  toward  the  payment  of  the  above  debt. 

ANDREW    MARVIN   INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  has  closed  a  year  as  prosperous  as  could  have  been  expected  when 
we  consider  the  sickness  which  has  visited  the  section  of  country  surrounding  it.  The 
average  attendance  has  been  good,  the  progress  commendable,  and,  better  than  all, 
**  quite  a  number  of  the  girls  have  been  converted  during  the  year."  The  school  is 
necessary  to  the  stability  and  advancement  of  our  church  in  this  vicinity,  and  should 
be  sustained. 

In  order  that  this  institution  might  accomplish  the  greatest  good  possible,  it  is  im- 
portant that,  first,  the  debt  of  $500  and  interest  be  provided  for;  and,  second,  that 
additional  boarding  facilities  be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  an  increased 
patronage.  Your  conmiittee  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  this  con- 
ference request  the  presiding  bishop  to  assist  this  institution  by  using  any  available 
funds  at  his  command  in  the  liquidation  of  this  debt  and  interest. 

MALE   COLLEGE   FOR   INDIAN    MISSION   CONFERENCE. 

The  api)ointment  of  a  committee  of  five  by  the  bishop  at  the  last  annual  confer- 
ence, together  with  the  subsequent,  action  of  said  committee  in  securing  a  favorable 
location  and  a  desirable  grant  of  land  from  the  Cherokee  national  council,  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  favorable  opportunity  and  a  bright  future  is  before  us  as  a  church,  if 
wisely  improved.  The  present  status  of  this  enterprise  is  such  that  standing  still  is 
impossible  and  retrograding  is  dishonorable.  Material  aid,  unflagging  devotion  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  conference,  and  action  of  outside  and  inside  agencies  are 
the  demands  of  the  hoar. 

Cherokee  district. — White  members,  550  ;  Indian  members,  l,36:i ;  local  preachers, 
18;  total,  1,931-     Sunday  schools,  2*2;  otficers  and  teachers,  133;  scholars,  872. 

Chickasaw  district. — White  members,  656  ;  Indian  members,  1,871 ;  colored  members, 
6;  local  preachers,  50;  total,  2,583.  Sunday  schools,  37;  officers  and  teachers,  104; 
scholars,  880. 

Canadian  district.  — White  members,  .593 ;  Indian  members,  585;  colored  members, 
5;  local  preachers,  12;  total,  1,212.  Sunday  schools,  19;  officers  auti  teachers,  92; 
scholars,  671. 

Muscogee  district. — White  members,  122  ;  Indian  members,  1,35.3 ;  colored  members, 
13;  local  preachers,  3t ;  total,  1,522.  Sunday  schools,  11;  officers  and  teachers,  40 ; 
scholars,  370. 

PauVs  Valley  district. — White  meml)ers,  1,599  ;  Indian  members  and  local  preachers, 
142;  total,  1,741.     Sunday  schools,  21 ;  officers  and  teachersj  108  ;  scholars,  1,188. 

Total  members  in  the  conference,  8,910 ;  Sunday  schools,  110  ;  officers  and  teachers, 
477 ;  scholars,  3,981. 

Brother  Clark  reports  as  follows  from  the  Okmulgee  district: 

"The  Okmulgee  district  is  now  composed  almost  entirely  of  full-blood  Indians. 
There  are  four  white  preachers  besides  myself  and  eight  full-blood  Indian  preachers 
engaged  in  regular  work.     All  of  the  Indian  preachers  are  engaged  in  work  among 
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the  Creeks  and  Semiuoles.  There  are  three  white  preachers  among  the  western  or 
wild  tnbt-s. 

'*  The  district  comprises  a  territory  nearly  250  miles  square. 

**The  Creeks  and  Seminoles  have  had  the  gospel  pieached  to  them  more  than  sixty 
years.  Much  of  that  time,  however,  they  have  been  left  entirely  to  themselves.  A 
good  many  years  iheir  presiding  elder  has  been  a  Creek  Indian.  The  type  of  Chris- 
tianity developed  has  not  been  as  healthy  as  could  be  desired.  There  are  indications 
of  improvement.  They  have  now  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  translated  into 
the  Creek  tongue.  There  has  been  a  liianifest  desire  upon  the  part  of  native  preach- 
ers and  j)e<)ple  to  know  more  of  the  Word  Often  am  I  kept  busy  at  quarterly  meet- 
ings between  regular  ^ervices  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  a  group  gathered  around 
nie.  Someone  would  ask  me  to  ex])lain  a  passage  of  Sciiprure;  I  wouhl  take  ray 
English  Bible,  the  Indians  would  take  their  Creek  Testaments,  the  interpreter  would 
be  the  medium  of  communication.  I  have  never  felt  so  near  heaven  as  when  trying 
to  explain  God's  word  to  the  ignorant  red  man. 

"Another  indication  of  growth  is  the  desire  to  support  their  own  ministers.  Up  to 
a  frw  yearn  ago  nothing  was  paid  by  them  for  the  support  of  their  native  pastors, 
although  for  (juite  a  number  of  years  they  have  been  contributing  to  the  missionary 
cause.  When  the  <luty  of  supporting  their  own  preachers  was  tirst  explained  and  en- 
forced upoji  them  theie  was  a  prejudice  against  it.  They  are  now  undergoinga  happy 
change.  I  have  known  the  male  members  of  churches  to  come  together  and  split 
rails  to  get  money  to  pay  the  assessment  for  the  preacher.  Another  church  made  a 
certain  aujount  of  fence  to  get  money  for  the  same  purpose.  A  number  of  men  be- 
longing To  a  church  6  n)iles  away  hauled  wood  to  the  door  of  the  district  parsonage 
to  pay  the  assessment  for  presiding  elders. 

"There  is  some  spirit  of  church-building  among  them.  A  spirit  also  to  help  them- 
selves, in  order  that  God  might  help  them.  One  church  hauled  their  lumber  8.')  miles 
to  erect  a  church  building.  Another  hauled  lumber  45  miles.  These  are  signs  of  im- 
provement among  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles." 

Rev.  J.  J.  Methvin,  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  by  Bishop  Galloway  among  the 
wild  tribes,  writes  as  follows  from  the  Wichita,  Kiowa,  and  Conianche  Agency : 

"  Arriving  at  this  place  in  November  last,  I  began  at  once  laying  plans  for  mis- 
sionary oy)erations.  On  account  of  the  scattered  and  wandering  condition  of  these 
Indians,  I  have  done  but  little  more  than  go  over  the  held  and  take  notes  for  future 
work.  There  are  so  many  things  of  interest  in  connection  with  these  '  wild  tribes' 
that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  There  are  nine  tribes  represented  at  this  agency, 
and  two  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  40  miles  north  of  here,  with  a  population  in  all  of 
nearly  10,000.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  note  any  progress  in 
the  civilization  of  these  people  under  the  management  of  the  Government.  I  can 
only  mention  the  agencies  it  tas  in  operation  for  that  purpose.  There  are  two  Gov- 
ernment schools  at  this  place  of  the  capacity  of  eighty  pupils  each,  and  there  are 
three  of  about  the  same  capacity  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  and  one  at  Cantonment, 
about  lUO  n)iles  northwest,  on  the  North  Canadian.  In  these  schools,  besides  the 
usual  text-books,  pupils  are  taught  various  industrial  arts.  In  addition  to  these  home 
schools,  many  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  sent  away  to  Chilocco,  Haskell,  and  Carlisle. 
These  schools  are  not  kept  as  full  as  they  should  be,  many  being  averse  to  sending  their 
children  to  them,  but  I  learn  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  matter.  One  of  the  most 
efficient  agencies  that  the  Government  has  in  operation  for  the  advancement  of  these 
Indians  in  practical  civilization  is  that  of  farmers,  appointed  to  instruct  them  in  the 
management  of  farms.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  is  shown  in  the  amount  of  corn 
(several  thousand  bushels)  that  they  had  to  sell  during  the  past  fall,  and  they  are 
preparing  to  enlarge  their  farming  operations  the  present  year.  Some  of  the  Indians 
are  building  dwelling-houses  and  improving  places ;  and  this  is  a  step  f<»rward,  for 
no  ))eoplecan  ever  make  much  advancement  living  in  te[)ees  and  wandering  about,  as 
do  these  Indians.     They  need  such  surroundings  as  will  promote  home  life. 

"  To  human  eyes  there  are  insurmountable  barriers  to  the  success  of  the  gospel 
among  these  people — a  complete  revolution  of  their  habits,  thoughts,  and  modes  of 
life.  They  have  taken  on  some  of  the  white  man's  vices  and  but  few  of  his  virtues. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  the  class  of  whites  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact 
have  not  been  well  fitted  to  teach  them  virtues;  and  a  large  number  of  the  Govern- 
ment employes  have  been  of  that  class  "who  neither  believe  nor  practice  religion," 
Pioneer  and  frontier  settlers  are  not  disposed  to  be  missionaries,  and  as  a  rule  hate 
and  prey  upon  the  Indian.  I  mention  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  our 
efforts  to  Christianize  them,  for  one  bad  white  man  is  an  argument  to  many  of  them, 
that  all  white  men  are  bad.  Gambling  is  a  passion  with  them.  They  will  bet  on  any 
game  of  chance,  wagering  even  the  blankets  they  wear.  Another  thing  that  is  lurt- 
ing  them,  and  will  doutless  carry  )nany  of  them  prematurely  to  the  grave  unless  its 
iiupcu'tation  to  them  is  stopped,  is  the  habit  of  eating  a  cactns  button  which  has 
about  the  same  effect  as  opium.  It  was  introduced  here  by  the  Mexicans.  It  is  a 
species  of  mescal.     The  Comanches  call  it  wo-co\vist;  the  Apaches,  ho-as  or  ho-se. 
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''There  is  a  considerable  desire  upon  the  part  of  some  of  the  Indians  to  hear  preach- 
ing, but  whether  it  grows  out  of  their  insatiable  curiosity  to  know  everything  that 
is  going  on,  or  a  real  desire  to  learn  Christianity  and  be  benefited  by  it,  I  am  not  able 
to  determine.  In  either  case  opportunity  to  pieacli  to  thoai  is  afforded,  and  the 
utmost  attention  on  their  part  is  given.  I  received  word  not  long  since  from  an  In- 
dian village  (camp)  up  the  river  several  miles  asking  rae  to  come  and  preach  to  them 
again.  I  liad  been  there  once  before.  An  intelligent  young  Kiowa  Indian  told  me  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  go  with  me  some  75  miles  west  to 
the  camp  of  some  of  the  principal  'medicine  chiefs'  to  tell  them  about  Jesus.  On 
Sabbath  evening  last,  at  the  Sabbath  school  for  the  whites,  four  young  Indians  who 
could  speak  some  English  came  to  me  and  asked  permission  to  join  the  school. 
*  Stumbling  Bear,'  an  old  Kiowa  chief,  who  has  in  the  past  scalped  a  goodly  number 
of  'pale  faces,' has  just  been  in  and  inquired  when  I  would  come  and  '  good  talk  ' 
to  Indians  again,  meaning  preach  to  them.  In  all  services  that  I  have  held  with 
them  they  have  given  me  the  utmost  attention,  and  when  I  have  invited  any  who 
wish  to  become  Christians  to  come  and  give  me  their  hand,  numbers  have  done  so, 
seemingly  in  earnest.  I  preached  recently  to  a  Kiowa  congregation.  At  the  close  I 
gave  opportunity  to  them  to  ask  questions.  I  urged  them  to  let  me  know  if  there  was 
anything  that  was  not  made  plain  to  them.  One  said  that  he  was  satistied  that 
what  I  had  told  them  was  true,  and  he  believed  it.  Then  To-her-sin,  an  old  man,  and 
one  of  considerable  influence  by  virtue  of  his  having  undergone  the  'torture'  in 
his  youth  and  become  a  '  brave,'  spoke  in  substance  as  follows,  and  as  near  verbatim 
as  I  can  recall  it  as  interpreted  to  me  :  '  What  you  have  said  is  the  truth.  I  believe 
it.  There  are  but  two  roads:  God's  road  and  the  devil's  road.  I  believe  many  In- 
dians are  interested  in  this  religion  and  will  accept  it  when  they  hear  and  understand 
it;  but  whether  they  do  or  not,  I  am  going  to  travel  God's  road  as  you  have  been 
showing  us.'  I  was  encouraged.  I  could  read  decision  in  his  face.  He  meant  what 
he  said. 

"On  account  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  to  get  to- 
gether large  congregations,  and  their  wandering  habits  prevent  any  permanent  ap- 
pointments being  made  at  any  one  place.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  young 
Indians  of  both  sexes  on  the  reservation  who  were  educated  abroad,  and  who,  I  think, 
can  be  used  in  evangelistic  work  among  the  other  Indians.  I  am  endeavoring  to  get 
them  together  and  formulate  some  line  of  action  in  such  work  for  them. 

"Now,  as  to  our  needs  in  this  field,  we  ought  to  have  at  once  two  more  preachers. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  at  least  the  board  of  two  more  single  men,  and  Bishop 
Galloway  has  issued  a  call  for  them,  but  as  yet  none  have  responded.  There  is  great 
necessity  for  the  two.  A  parsonage  is  a  sore  need  here,  and  church  buildings  must 
be  erected  at  various  points. 

"There  is  tine  opportunity  for  woman's  work  among  these  Indian  women — a  work 
that  nobody  else  can  do.  The  Woman's  Board  could  find  no  better  field  of  operations 
than  here,  and  one  that  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  yield  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

"In  view  of  the  rapid  changes  that  must  inevitably  take  place  here  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  and  the  legislation  that  is  sure  to  come,  with  reference  to  this  section, 
we  can  not  act  too  promptly  in  preparing  to  mtet  all  emergencies  and  demands  aris- 
ing by  such  changes  and  such  legislation." 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
Board  of  Home  Missions  among  the  Indians. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  matters  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Indians  have 
been  the  dividing  their  lands  in  severalty  and  the  orders  from  the  Government  to  teach 
only  the  English  language  in  their  schools. 

There  has  been  only  a  beginning  made  in  giving  to  them  their  individual  farms  and 
homesteads,  because  only  a  few  of  the  tribes  are  sutficiently  advanced  in  civilization 
to  either  cultivate  them  or  protect  them  from  the  depredations  of  the  evil-disposed. 
Very  few  of  them  can  speak  the  English  language,  and  fewer  yet  have  any  idea  how 
to  conduct  any  kind  of  business  or  make  a  contract,  and  consequently  great  caution 
is  needed  not  to  put  them  into  a  position  where  they  would  be  a  prey  to  bad  men.  A 
few  tribes  have  been  found  ready  for  the  change,  and  among  them  this  has  been  actu- 
ally and  successfully  done,  while  there  are  several  others  where  the  process  is  slowly 
but  surely  goiug  forward.  It  ts  a  matter  that  requires  great  prudence  and  wisdom, 
such  as  has  been  shown  by  Miss  Alice  Fletcher  in  her  notable  and  complete  work 
among  the  Omahas  and  her  present  endeavor  among  the  Winnebagoes.  We  hope 
and  expect  that  several  other  tribes  will  soon  enter  into  these  new  and  advanced  re- 
lations. 
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We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  effort  of  the  Government  to  have  only  the 
English  language  taught  in  tlie  schools  to  the  Indians.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
Board  from  its  very  lirst  effort  among  them,  and,  in  fact,  also  among  all  foreign-speak- 
ing people  in  our  land.  We  believe  it  is  the  way  to  Americanize  them  as  well  as  to 
Christianize  them,  and  consequently  the  way  of  safety  to  our  nation. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Williams  has  been  working  among  the  Stockbridge  Indians  in  Wiscon- 
sin. This  Tribe  has  been  without  a  minister  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Slingerland.  We 
have  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  man  for  this  work,  but  believe  that  in  Mr. 
Williams  we  have  found  him.     Pray  for  him. 

DAKOTA. 

The  Good  Will  Mission  at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dak.,  is  better  supplied  than  ever  before 
with  buildings  and  workers.  A  new  building  for  school-room  and  boys' dormitory  is 
sadly  needed.  There  are  120  pupils,  and  for  want  of  room  many  are  turned  away.  Who 
will  help  erect  this  much-needed  building  ?  Mr.  W.  K.  Morris  is  the  efficient  super- 
intendent, with  Mrs.  Morris  and  the  Misses  White,  Patterson,  Coe,  and  Rockwell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  as  helpers.  §>■ 

The  eight  churches  among  the  Sioux  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  Rev.  M. 
N.  Adams.  There  is  a  native  membership  of  521.  They  are  served  by  six  native  min- 
isters, viz:  Revs.  J.  B.  Renville,  D.  Renville,  L.  Mazakinyanna,  D.  Graycloud,  I. 
Renville,  and  C.  R.  Crawford.  Rev.  W.  O.  Rogers  serves  the  Wood  Lake  Church. 
The  Sissetons  have  had  their  lands  allotted  to  them,  and  only  await  the  Government 
patents  to  make  them  citizens. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

There  has  been  more  advance  in  this  Territory  than  in  any  other  portion  of  our  In- 
dian work  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  better  or  more  hopeful  mission  field  anywhere  than  is 
presented  here.  The  number  of  missions  is  simply  limited  by  the  number  of  workers 
we  can  obtain  and  the  necessary  means  to  sustain  them. 

Among  the  Cherokees  we  have  433  church  members  and  255  scholars  in  the  schools. 

Vinita  is  still  served  by  Rev.  W.  T.  King.  Rev.  W.  L.  Miller  is  preaching  at  Tahle- 
quah  and  stations.  The  school  at  the  latter  place  is  doing  exceedingly  good  work. 
There  are  about  80  pupils,  of  which  30  are  boarding  scholars.  The  Misses  Morrison, 
Guernsey,  and  Loeb  are  tlie  teachers. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Evans  has  charge  at  Park  Hill  and  Fourteen  Mile  Creek,  while  the 
Misses  Mathes  and  Caleb  have  about  60  scholars  in  the  school  at  Park  Hill.  Rev.  L. 
Dobson  preaches  at  Childers  Station. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Reid  has  the  church  at  Caddo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Squier,  Miss  Reid 
and  Miss  Orr  have,  in  addition  to  the  day  scholars,  about  35  pupils  in  the  boarding- 
school  at  Old  Dwight.  New  buildings  have  been  erected  and  the  old  ones  repaired, 
and  we  expect  to  see  the  old  mission  field  soon  in  excellent  running  order,  doing  good 
work. 

Rev.  A.  N.  Chamberlain  preaches  at  Pheasant  Hill  and  to  the  full-blooded  Cher- 
okees. Miss  Ada  Bodine  has  a  school  of  30  pupils  in  the  church  building  at  Pheas- 
ant Hill.  Rev.  D.  N.  Allen  preaches  at  Fort  Gibson,  Tegalea  and  stations,  while 
his  brother,  J.  F.  Allen,  teaches  and  preaches  at  Canadaville.  Rev.  A.  D.  Jacks 
preaches  at  Goody's  Bluff,  Claremore,  and  Oowalah,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Smallwood,  a 
native  preacher,  at  Barren  Fork  and  neighborhood. 

Among  the  Creeks  or  Muscogees  our  work  has  been  more  largely  increased  than  in 
any  other  tribe.  At  Muscogee  an  additional  cottage  has  been  built,  which  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in  the  Territory.  Thirty-five  boarding  pupils  are 
cared  for  by  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  Miss  Grace  Robertson,  Miss  Willey,  and  two  as- 
sistants. Dr.  Williams  is  supplying  the  church.  Improvements  have  been  made  at 
Nuyaka,  where  there  are  80  pupils.  It  is  a  model  school  in  good  work  in  all  de- 
partments and  in  results.  Quite  a  number  have  become  Christians  during  the  year. 
Prof.  F.  B.  Wells  and  his  noble  band  of  helpers  deserve  great  praise  for  their  faith- 
fulness and  efficiency.     Rev.  T.  W.  Ferryman  is  the  pastor  of  Nuyaka  and  Okmulgee. 

Tulsa  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  R.  M.  Loughridge,  D.  D.  The  school  has  61  schol- 
ars and  3  teachers.     There  has  been  steady  progress. 

The  transfer  of  the  Wealaka  and  Wewoka  mission  to  this  board  by  the  general  as- 
sembly gives  us  100  pupils  at  the  former  and  63  at  the  latter  place,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  teachers.  The  Wealaka  school  is  at  present  undergoing  repairs 
at  a  cost  of  $11,000.  Wewoka  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Ramsey  and  five  assist- 
ants.    Rev.  J.  N.  Diament  preaches  at  Wewoka  and  vicinity.    The  native  ministers 
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are  G.  Johnson,  J.  K.  Haclio,  D.  Fife,  J.  H.  Land,  P.  Fife,  and  E.  P.Robinson,  who  sup- 
ply Kowasate  Town,  White  House,  Achena,  Kowetah  Chapel,  North  Fork,  and  other 
stations.     There  are  357  church  members  and  339  pupils  among  the  Creeks. 

The  work  among  the  Choctaws  has  grown  from  five  to  thirteen  schools  during  the 
year.  Wheelock  boarding-school  for  girls,  under  the  care  of  W.  B.  Robe,  superin- 
tendent, and  four  assistants,  has  more  than  maintained  its  good  reputation.  Several 
pupils  have  been  brought  to  Christ.  The  new  Spencer  Boarding  and  Industrial 
School,  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Alfred  Docking,  with  eight  teachers  and  helpers  and 
100  pupils,  was  one  of  the  schools  formerly  under  the  foreign  board,  now  taken  under 
the  care  of  our  board  in  accordance  with  their  action  transferring  all  the  work  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  McAlester  has  outgrown  its  quarters,  and  reports  140  day 
pupils.  Mr.  E.  H.  Doyle  has  proved  himself  a  wise  leader.  Atoka,  with  the  Misses 
Charles  as  teachers,  has  a  school  of  59  pupils.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Knight  have  gathered 
66  scholars  into  the  new  school  at  Caddo.  The  Mary  A.  Watson  Academy  at  Lehigh 
lias  over  200  pupils,  while  the  other  schools  are  flourishing  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
ministers  at  work  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  are  Revs.  J.  Edwards,  at 
Wheelock;  H.  A.  Tucker,  at  Atoka;  W.  H.  McKinney,  at  Mount  Zion,  Apeli,  and  Big 
Lick  ;  S.  R.  Keam,  at  San  Bois  ;  J.  Dyer,  at  Mountain  Fork  and  two  stations  ;  W.  J. 

A.  Wenn,  at  Lehigh  ;  T.  A.  Byington,  at  Bayou;  J.  Jackson,  among  the  full-bloods; 

B.  J.  Woods,  at  Lenox,  Rock  Creek,  and  High  Mountain  ;  C.  J.  Stewart,  at  Philadel- 
phia ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Motfatt,  at  Paul's  Valley,  Johnsouville,  and  White  Bead  Hill ;  Rev. 
William  Kendrick,  at  Powell ;  and  Rev.  S.  V.  Fait,  at  Anadarko.  There  are  764  church 
members  and  912  pupils.  Five  or  six  ministers  are  needed.  May  we  not  expect  that 
number  from  the  theological  seminaries  ? 

NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

At  Albuquerque  the  loss  by  fire  of  our  main  building  interrupted  the  work.  A  new 
one  is  just  finished  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,  and  new  life  infused.  The  school  is  doing  its 
work  well  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Robert  Coltman  and  his  faithful  helpers.  The 
spiritual  results  has  been  cheering. 

The  day-schools  at  the  pueblos  of  Isleta,  Laguua,  Jemez,  and  Zuni  have  made 
progress.  The  Misses  Scott  have  charge  at  Isleta,  Miss  Shields  at  Laguna,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Voorhees  at  Jemez,  and  the  Misses  De  Sette  and  Pond  at  Zuni.  These  schools 
and  teachers  have  special  trials,  which  call  for  the  prayers  of  God's  people. 

The  building  is  finished  and  the  work  opened  with  enthusiasm  and  hope  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.  Rev.  H.  Billman,  saperintendent,  Miss  Whitaker,  Miss  Gibson,  and  the  other 
helpers  are  on  the  ground.  The  school  has  75  boarding  pupils.  We  expect  to  have  50 
more  as  soon  as  the  additional  buildings  are  ready.  Mr.  J.  H.  Willson  has  opened  the 
school  at  San  Xavier. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Cook  continues  his  labors  among  the  Pimas.  The  results  are  great,  and 
the  outlook  very  encouraging. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Rev.  M.  G.  Mann  and  his  native  assistant,  Peter  Stanup,  labor  among  the  Puyallup, 
Chehalis,  Nisqually,  and  Squaxon  tribes.  Over  300  members  have  been  brought  into 
the  church,  and  give  good  evidence  of  being  faithful  and  consistent  Christians. 

ALASKA. 

At  the  first  glance  it  may  appear  that  we  are  contracting  rather  than  enlarging  our 
borders  in  Alaska,  as  we  can  report  but  four  of  our  schools  now  in  active  operation. 

Fort  Tougass  work  is  closed  for  the  present.  The  sudden  death  of  our  young  Alas- 
kan missionary,  Mr.  Louis  Paul,  with  that  of  the  Government  teacher.  Professor  Sax- 
man,  stopped  the  work.  Mrs.  Tillie  Paul,  with  her  three  fatherless  little  ones,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Industrial  school  at  Sitka,  where,  we  are  told,  her  patience, 
submission,  and  sweet  Christian  life  are  a  "  benediction"  to  her  people,  and  a  power- 
ful example  in  the  school. 

Mrs.  Saxmau  returned  to  her  Pennsylvania  home,  but  so  impressed  has  she  become 
with  the  needs  of  these  people  that  she  has  returned  to  Alaska  to  give  her  life  to  their 
welfare. 

Juneau, — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Willard  continue  their  work  at  Juneau.  This 
school,  though  small,  is  doing  much  good,  and  is  as  a  bright  light  in  the  midst  of 
great  darkness. 

Juneau  is  a  typical  western  mining  town,  with  all  its  vices,  set  down  in  the  midst 
of  a  native  heathen  population.  We  still  need  funds  for  building  purposes  here.  We 
commend  these  workers  to  your  sympathy  and  prayers.  Meanwhile  the  station  at 
Chilcat,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  formerly  labored,  is  cared  for  by  Dr.  White,  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  who  receives  his  salary  from  the  United  States  Government. 
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Hoondh. — Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  W,  McFarland  still  labor  at  this  isolated  station,  and 
Teport  a  larjnje  school  and  attentive  audiences. 

Hoivcan  (Hydah  Mission). — Although  the  day-school  has  passed  from  our  hands  into 
the  care  of  the  Government,  we  still  report  our  mission-school  work,  with  Mrs. 
McFarland  and  Mrs.  Gould,  sisters,  in  charge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gould,  with  Miss  C.  Gould,  have  long  been  known  to  us  as  the 
missionaries  at  Hydah,  while  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  the  pioneer  in  all  this  work 
under  Dr.  Jackson,  first  established  at  Fort  Wrangell,  then  removed  with  our  mission- 
school  work  to  Sitka,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  girls'  home  at  Howcan.  More  money 
is  needed  to  finish  the  buildings. 

Sitka. — Here,  at  the  most  important  town  in  Alaska,  is  established  our  largest  and 
most  important  school — a  training-school  in  process  of  satisfactory  development.  It 
is  growing  in  every  direction — more  pupils,  more  industries  taught,  more  buildings 
erected,  more  funds  demanded.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  Do  not  overlook  these 
needs. 

The  new  departure  iu  our  work  became  an  immediate  necessity  here,  and  a  hospi- 
tal was  started  last  summer. 

A  thank  offering  of  $1,000  began  the  work,  and  one  ward  of  the  hospital  is  now  fin- 
ished. This  ward  for  girls  contains  but  twelve  beds.  Another  for  boys  is  needed  at 
once.     Dr.  Henning  is  the  physician  in  charge. 

We  report  with  gratitude  a  school  numbering  over  160  pupils,  an  earnest  band  of 
Christian  workers,  and  the  great  blessing  continually  granted  us  in  the  conversion  of 
souls  at  Sitka.  Every  communion  season  brings  new  members  into  the  church  on 
profession  of  faith.     One  hundred  and  thirteen  were  added  to  the  church  last  year. 

Professor  Kelly  is  superintendent  of  our  school  and  hospital  work.  Under  his  di- 
rection are  ten  commissioned  workers  consecrated  to  the  Lord's  work,  serving  Him. 
faithfully. 

By  act  of  the  last  Congress  the  amount  of  money  for  education  in  Alaska  was  re- 
duced so  much  that  we  are  compelled  to  request  more  liberal  gifts  from  our  friends 
this  year. 

Rev.  Allen  Mackay  is  at  Fort  Wrangell,  where  a  church  of  54  members  is  reported, 
some  of  whom  are  bright  examples  of  the  power  of  Christian  faith. 

One  hundred  miles  south  of  Fort  Wrangell  is  Port  Chester,  the  place  where  the  new 
Metlakahtla  is  located.  Mr.  William  Duncan  for  many  years  labored  among  the  na- 
tives in  the  Tsimsyan  peninsula  within  the  domain  of  British  Columbia,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  a  most  marvelously  successful  missioijt.  Troubles  regarding  the 
titles  of  land  and  religious  liberty  compelled  them  to  transfer  the  mission  to  the  United 
States.  New  buildings  are  now  being  erected,  and  the  expectation  is  that  soon  the 
whole  work  will  be  completed  and  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  This  colony, 
while  not  one  of  our  missions,  is  a  wonderful  addition  to  the  religious  work  of  Alaska. 

The  summary  below  shows  decided  progress  and  great  encouragement  in  the  work 
among  the  Indians.  Never  was  there  a  more  auspicious  time  to  push  our  work  among 
the  Indians.  The  President  is  deeply  interested  in  it.  Congress  was  never  more  fa- 
vorable; the  church,  in  all  its  denominations,  is  on  the  alert  to  save  and  civilize  the 
Indian.  The  thing  most  needed  now  is  more  money  for  school  buildings  and  appli- 
ances. 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men."  This  seems  to  be  the  flood-tide  with  these 
people.  When  everything  else  is  so  favorable  let  our  churches  promptly  come  for- 
ward to  uplift  and  save  them. 

SUMMARY. 


Ministers,  churches,  etc. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Ministers : 

8 
30 

17 
31 

25 

All  other 

38 

Total 

38 

48 

63 

48 

2,001 

63 

20 

1,134 

59 

2,306 

95 

27 

1,730 

68 

•Church  niemhers                                        ......                    .            ............... 

2,863 
115 

Teachers 

Schools 

29 

Scholars       

2,441 
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Board  of  foreign  missions  among  the  Indians. 

THE  SENEGAS. 

During  the  last  year  the  Seneca  Mission  has  been  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the 
public  discussions  in  regard  to  the  geoeral  condition  of  the  people  as  set  forth  in 
the  ofiScial  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  education  for  the  State  of  New- 
York.  Some  of  these  reports  have  been  so  discouraging  as  to  affect  the  minds  of  many, 
but  they  have  been  combated  more  or  less  successfully  by  counter  statements  by  Rev. 
M.  F.  Trii>pe,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  lived  and  labored  among  the  Indians, 
and  who  protests  against  the  representations  w^liich  have  been  made  of  the  people  as 
a  whole. 

The  year,  according  to  the  report  which  Mr.  Trippe  has  rendered,  has  been  one  of  con- 
siderable spiritual  success,  and  the  evidences  which  he  gives  are  abundant  that  among 
the  Christaiu  Indians  there  is  much  of  order  and  noble  aspiration  as  well  as  Christain 
hope. 

In  November  last  Mr.  Trippe  held  special  meetings  at  Jaraesontown,  on  the  Alle- 
ghany Reservation.  Delegates  from  the  various  mission  stations  met  together  for  a 
•week's  visitatitm  among  the  people,  with  prayer  and  preaching  services.  At  the 
close  of  the  services  seven  were  added  to  the  church.  The  good  work,  however,  con- 
tinued, and  many  others  have  since  acknowledged  Christ.  In  connection  with  this 
awakening  several  temperance  meetings  were  held,  and  over  75  In<lians  signed  the 
pledge.  Asanevidenceof  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  these  native  Christians,  they 
have  secured  a  lot  and  have  contributed  over  |100  towards  the  building  of  a  church, 
besides  drawing  stone  for  a  foundation.  The  great  infelicity  and  obstruction  in  the 
case  of  the  Alleghany  Indians  is  that  their  reservation  is  40  miles  in  length  and  ouly 
1  mile  in  width.    Co-operation  in  any  line  of  Christian  work  is  thus  rendered  difficult. 

At  Oldtowm  there  has  also  been  considerable  interest.  Crowded  religious  services 
have  been  held  and  twenty  persons  have  been  added  to  the  church,  among  whom  are 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Indian  people.  A  teacher  in  one  of  the  State  schools  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  work  and  has  organized  a  Sabbath-school.  In  all  forty-one  have 
been  received  into  the  church  on  this  reservation  since  November,  among  them  one 
man  who  has  developed  promising  talent  as  an  assistant. 

Mention  is  made  incidentally  in  Mr.  Trippe's  report  of  the  good  work  accomplished 
at  the  Friends'  school  near  Oldtown,  where  both  sexes  are  fitted  for  Christian  useful- 
ness in  various  spheres. 

The  people  on  the  Alleghany  Reservation  have  not  felt  the  pressure  w^hich  has 
been  experienced  by  the  Cattaraugus  Indians  with  respect  to  the  division  of  their 
lands. 

Mr.  Trippe's  report  states  that  land  in  severalty  has  been  tried  on  the  Cornplanter 
Reservation  for  ten  years  or  more,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  produce  any  greater  pros- 
perity than  land  in  common.  The  people  are  no  more  industrious  and  are  no  more 
inclined  to  make  improvements  upon  their  land  than  those  who  reside  on  the  other 
reservations.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  that  the  division  has  rather  wrought  evil  than 
good,  as  it  has  afforded  a'temptation  for  the  more  fortunate  Indians  to  absorb  the 
possessions  of  their  less  thrifty  neighbors. 

As  a  result  of  the  religious  interest  both  now  and  in  the  past,  the  report  states  that 
only  six  or  seven  adult  Indians  remain  out  of  the  church  in  a  community  of  about 
one  hundred.  The  whole  population  is  Christian,  and  by  their  own  efforts  these 
people  have  repainted  their  church  edifice,  and  seem  disposed  to  help  themselves  in 
every  way. 

The  Tonawanda  church  has  also  received  eight  accessions.  The  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  and  the  Sabbath-school  are  conducted  by  the  Indians.  By  their  own  effort 
they  have  erected  a  number  of  substantial  horse-sheds  connected  with  the  church. 
The  report  says  :  "  The  Tonawanda  Indians  need  our  sympathy  and  help  ;  the.y  strive 
to  help  themselves  ;  they  are  not  given  to  grumbling  ;  they  are  obedient  to  the  coun- 
sels of  the  missionary,  and  defer  to  his  views  of  their  good.  They  appeal  for  better 
schools  and  are  earnest  to  secure  the  same  edacation  and  civilization  as  the  whites. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  and  beautiful  homes  on  this  reservation,  wherein  the 
graces  and  amenities  of  a  Christian  civilization' are  practiced." 

"The  continued  agitation  of  the  question  of  land  in  severalty  and  citizenship  tend 
to  harass  the  Indians  and  check  the  progress  of  mission  work.  It  disquiets  their 
minds  and  casts  over  them  a  cloud  of  suspicion  and  uncertainty.  They  can  not  un- 
derstand why  misrepresentation  should  be  made  the  ground  for  legislative  investiga- 
tion and  a  pretext  for  the  violation  of  solemn  treaties." 

The  Cattaraugus  Reservation. — The  work  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  has  been, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year,  under  the  care  of  the  veteran  missionary,  Rev. 
William  Hall,  who  has  performed  much  labor  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  teach- 
ing the  pe(>]>le  and  praying  with  them  in  their  hon)es. 

Sabbath  services  have  been  regularly  maintained,  the  congregation  being  supple 
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mented  by  about  seventy-five  persons  from  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Valkenburgh,  who  are  in  charge  of  that  excellent  institution.  At 
the  close  of  the  morning  services  the  congregation  has  regularly  resolved  itself  into 
a  Sabbath-school,  which  has  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  forty.  Mr.  Hall  re- 
ports that  he  holds  religious  services  almost  daily  with  about  one  hundred  pupils  in 
the  asylum,  and  during  the  year  he  has  preached  or  given  instruction  in  ninety  pri- 
vate homes  and  in  ten  school-houses,  in  some  of  them  several  times.  Thus  he  has 
reached  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  on  the  reservation.  On  Sabbath  evenings 
he  has  held  prayer-meetings  at  the  asylum  with  about  forty  boys.  The  services  at 
the  asylum  seem  to  have  been  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  the  lady  in  charge  of  the 
boys'  school,  and  twenty  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  who  have  united  with  the  church. 

The  girls'  school,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Olivia  P.  Ball  (now  Mrs.  Bailey),  has  proved 
a  blessing  to  the  youth  of  her  sex,  though  the  number  enrolled  has  not  been  large. 
She  has  been  able  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  her  pupils  in  every  way, 
and  her  presence  on  the  reservation,  her  visits  among  the  homes,  and  her  Sunday- 
school  work  in  the  little  community  known  as  Pine  Woods,  have  been  greatly  blessed. 

Grateful  mention  should  be  made  of  the  zeal  and  interest  felt  by  the  Christian  wo- 
men of  Buffalo  in  this  enterprise.  The  mission-house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Bailey  has 
been  repaired  and  furnished  largely  by  their  effort,  and  the  general  sympathy  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  people  of  Buffalo  of  both  sexes  for  the  work  among  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation  has  undoubtedly  given  new  hope  and  courage  to  these 
poor  and  unsettled  people. 

THE    CHIPPEWAS. 

A  diminished  force  has  been  employed  in  the  Chippewa  Mission  in  Wisconsin.  The 
only  male  missionary  employed  is  Rev.  S.  G.  Wright,  stationed  at  Round  Lake,  and 
having  charge  of  three  stations — Round  Lake,  Lac  Cour  d'Oreilles^  and  Puhquauh- 
wong,  situated  8  and  11  miles  apart. 

Educational  work  on  the  reservation,  except  so  far  as  it  is  maintained  by  Roman 
Catholics,  has  been  given  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  bright  and  purely  mission 
school  undt^r  the  care  of  the  Misses  Susie  and  Cornelia  Dougherty. 

In  regard  to  learning  English,  Miss  S.  Dougherty  says:  "  The  children  are  making 
very  commendable  progress  in  their  studies  and  we  have  been  surprised  at  their  so 
readily  learning  English.  Many  of  them  who  knew  no  English  when  we  came  here 
are  now  able  to  talk  very  well,  comprehend  nearly  all  they  read,  andean  write  a  very 
fair  letter." 

The  labors  of  all  our  missionaries  to  the  Chippewas  have  been  carried  on  under 
peculiar  privations.  The  great  isolation  of  these  worthy  Christian  ladies,  and  the 
patience  and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  have  borne  this  and  other  privations 
attending  their  work,  entitle  them  to  the  prayer  and  sympathy  and  love  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  blessed  work  which  they  are  carrying  on. 

THE  DAKOTA  MISSION. 

Yankton  Agency. — The  tone  of  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson's  report  concerning  the  work 
among  the  Indians  at  and  around  Yankton  Agency  is  one  of  the  greatest  thankful- 
ness. He  writes:  ''The  Lord  has  graciously  visited  us  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
brought  many  souls  to  their  Saviour  the  past  year.  This  good  influence  has  been  felt 
among  the  Indians  of  Yankton  Agency  and  of  our  outpost  at  White  River,  at  the 
Brule  Agency,  100  miles  up  the  river  [the  Missouri].  To  the  churches  among  the  Da- 
kota Indians  there  have  been  added  63  on  profession  of  their  faith,  while  21  others 
have  professed  Christ  at  White  River.  As  a  result  we  have  organized  a  third  church 
among  the  Yauktons  called  Cedar  church.  It  is  located  near  White  Swan,  15  miles 
above  Yankton  Agency.  We  have  also  been  able  to  organize  a  church  among  the 
Lower  Brule  Indians  called  White  River  church,  the  first  organization  among  the 
Lower  Brules.  Of  the  34  members  now  reported  there,  11  made  profession  of  their 
faith  last  year.     This  makes  five  churches  in  my  district, with  a  membership  of  355. 

"  Owing  to  the  increased  interest,  all  our  places  of  worship  at  Yankton  Agency,  and 
also  Lower  Brule,  have  become  too  strait  for  us.  By  carrying  in  seats  Yankton 
Agency  church  will  be  made  to  answer  for  a  time.  Hill  church,  however,  is  entirely 
inadequate.  The  people  are  raising  funds  to  put  on  an  addition  to  their  house.  They 
will  need  SlOO  or  !$200  help,  which  we  trust  the  Lord  will  open  the  heart  of  some  able 
servant  of  His  to  give  as  an  extra  donation.  The  log  cabin  in  which  the  new  church 
at  Cedar  worship  can  not  be  called  a  church,  and  they  too  have  commenced  raising 
funds  to  build  them  a  house.  Our  Lower  Brule  people  have  no  chapel  at  all,  but  wor- 
ship in  one  of  their  own  dwellings  where  many  of  them  have  to  listen  to  the  word 
through  the  windows.  This  is  an  important. field  and  we  must  have  good  permanent 
buildings  as  soon  as  the  location  is  settled.  We  should  have  both  th  church  and  a 
dwelling  for  the  minister  or  teacher.     The  Indians  will  raise  what  they  can  toward 
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the  church.  Some  of  the  other  Indian  churches  will  take  up  contributions  for  them, 
but  to  build  such  a  house  as  they  should  have  will  take  a  good  round  sum  besides* 
Our  teacher  there  should  also  have  a  dwelling-house. 

''As  regards  our  school  work  we  now  have  120  pupils  in  three  day  schools,  and  are 
sehdiug  28  pupils  to  the  Congregational  training-school  at  Santee  Agency." 

Pine  Ridge. — This  held  is  a  large  one.  Five  thousand  Indians  are  here.  There  are 
eight  camps  among  the  Sioux  and  one  Cheyenne  camp  of  500  souls  tributary  to  Pine 
Ridge  Agency. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Sterling's  work  has  been  interrupted  somewhat  since  last  December,  ow- 
ing to  the  feeble  health  of  Mrs.  Sterling,  which  necessitated  their  return  for  a  time 
to  his  former  home  at  Madison,  Wis.  A  large  amount  of  work,  however,  has  been 
done  during  the  year. 

Eight  adults  have  been  baptized  and  received  as  communicants  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  Others  still  have  applied,  but  have  been  asked  to  wait  for  further  instruction. 
Six  children  presented  by  Christian  parents  have  been  baptized.  The  sewing-school,, 
also,  has  had  a  manifestly  good  influence  on  the  girls.  The  day  school  for  young  men 
has  given  them  a  fair  start  toward  reading  the  Dakota  Bible.  These  young  men,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  studied  with  marked  application.  Mr.  Sterling's  na- 
tive helper,  Mr.  John  Flute,  has  passed  from  the  position  of  candidate  to  that  of  licen- 
tiate. Mr.  Sterling  says  of  him,  "  He  is  a  genuine  student  and  a  successful  preacher  j 
in  a  marked  degree  a  zealous  and  efficient  worker.  His  wife  is  also  a  real  help  to  him 
in  his  work." 

"The  general  interest  in  our  services  is  very  gratifying.  The  attendance  atthe  vil- 
lage school  is  good  when  the  people  are  here.  The  interest  at  some  of  the  distant 
<;amps  is  particularly  noticeable.  We  are  warmly  invited  to  come  and  are  eagerly 
watched  for  for  days  before  our  arrival ;  are  greeted  by  a  goodly  congregation  and 
listened  to  attentively." 

Mr.  Sterling  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  the  nine  camps  of  five  thousand 
people  tributary  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  there  are  but  two  small  church  buildings. 
He  writes :  '  'Any  of  the  camps  would  welcome  a  church  building.  A  number  are  call- 
ing for  them,  earnestly  calling  for  them,  and  two  are  especially  urgent  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  may  build  chapels  among  them.  We  must  have  buildings  at  several 
of  the  camps  as  well  as  at  the  village.  We  must  have,  also,  as  soon  as  possible,  three 
more  native  preachers  stationed  at  the  village  and  the  camps.  Then  we  should  have 
further  helpers  to  aid  in  the  further  instruction  of  these  people  in  the  Bible.  There 
will  be  a  great  work  for  years  to  come,  even  when  all  have  heard  the  Gospel,  to  in- 
struct and  build  up  in  the  laith  those  who  are  now  so  ignorant.  If  the  board  could»ee 
its  way  clear  to  add  some  secular  instruction,  a  great  work  could  be  done  by  an  indus- 
trial boarding-school,  in  the  education  it  would  furnish  and  the  general  helpful  in- 
fluence of  a  much-needed  Christian  home. 

"The  time  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  take  earnest  hold  of  this  field  is  unques- 
tionably just  now.  I  believe  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  be  highly  honored  if  we  en- 
ter into  the  harvest-field  just  here." 

OMAHA  MISSION. 

The  missionaries  among  the  Omahas  are  the  same  as  last  year,  and  their  work  very 
much  the  same.  Mr.  Hamilton  made  several  visits  to  the  boarding-school  at  the  old 
station,  and  Mr.  Copley  reports  his  visits  regularly  there  every  Sabbath,  both  the 
brethren  conducting  religious  services  at  this  place.  Seven  new  communicants  were 
added  to  the  church  on  examination,  and  two  members  were  received  by  letter,  mak- 
ing the  number  seventy-two.  The  members  received  by  certificates  are  a  medical 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  connected  as  missionaries  with  the  Women's  National  Indiane 
Association.  Their  coming  to  work  for  the  Omahas  is  cordially  welcomed  by  our 
missionaries.  They  will  occupy  a  separate  station  on  the  reserve,  and  their  being 
there  will  strengthen  the  efforts  in  progress  for  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  these 
Indians. 

Besides  their  visits  at  the  mission-school  station,  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Copley 
made  many  visits  among  the  Omahas  at  their  homes  and  at  their  times  of  social  and 
other  meetings — using  such  occasions  for  what  may  be  called  conversational  preach- 
ing. Mr.  Hamilton  refers  to  the  kind  and  respectful  attention  always  paid  to  his  in- 
struction on  these  visits.  But  the  want  of  deep  and  earnest  interest  in  the  means  of 
grace  among  most  of  these  Indians  has  still  to  be  greatly  deplored. 

The  boarding-school  for  girls  reported  44  scholars  in  March.  The  highest  number 
during  the  year  was  52.  In  connection  with  Mrs.  Wade,  her  predecessor  for  counsel, 
Miss  Barnes,  the  superintendent,  writes  :  "  The  number  of  scholars  is  less  than  it  was 
at  this  time  last  year.  A  number  have  been  removed  to  training-schools  [at  Hamp- 
ton and  elsewhere],  and  two  have  died.  I  think  there  is  a  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  some  parents  in  favor  of  education,  especially  among  the  members  of  the  lower 
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band.  During  tlie  year  three  of  tlie  girls  united  witli  tlie  mission  cliurch."  Miss 
Woodin  continues  to  render  good  aid  to  the  superintendent  in  her  duties. 

The  board  regrets  to  refer  to  the  large  expense  of  this  mission  last  year,  as  stated  in 
the  financial  report.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  cost  of  repairs  on  the  boarding- 
school  building  which  it  was  thought  at  the  station  could  not  be  longer  deferred, 
and  partly  to  the  delay  of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  the  payment,  under  contract, 
toward  the  support  of  the  scholars  per  capita.  This  payment,  it  is  expected,  will 
yet  be  made;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  deficiency  had  to  be  supplied  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  board. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  regret,  and  of  serious  inconvenience,  that  the  Indian  IBureau 
has  not  been  able  to  take  action  in  allotment  of  lands  to  the  mission  under  the  law  of 
Indian  severalty  lands.  Application  was  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
on  this  subject,  by  letter,  in  July.  Plans  for  the  larger  work  of  the  mission  have  had 
to  remain,  therefore,  in  abeyance.  It  is  still  hoped  that  early  action  may  be  taken  in 
this  matter  at  Washington. 

WINNEBAGO    MISSION. 

Hardly  any  peaceful  Indians  appear  to  be  more  indifferent  to  all  religious  instruc- 
tion than  the  Winnebagoes.  They  are  often  absent  from  their  poor  homes,  addicted 
to  card  playing,  and  many  of  them  to  vicious  ways.  They  receive  special  attention 
from  a  Roman  priest  and  'some  of  the  Government  employes,  though  with  but  little 
apparent  result.  To  the  missionary  of  our  church  they  are  respectful,  but  show  little 
disposition  to  follow  his  counsels.  This  may  be  owing  in  part  to  their  unsettled  con- 
dition. Now  that  their  lands  have  been  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  there  may  be 
a  change  for  the  better.  In  his  work  for  them  since  1881,  onr  excellent  missionary, 
the  Rev.  S.  N.  D.  Martin,  formerly  of  the  Niugpo  Mission  in  China,  has  performed 
much  faithful  labor.     He  writes  of  the  last  year  as  follows : 

"  The  work  during  the  year  has  continued  much  the  same  as  before.  The  Gospel 
has  been  carried  to  the  people  at  their  homes,  and  some  have  attended  the  public 
services.  A  number  have  professed  faith  and  been  baptized  ;  with  one  exception  all 
have  lived  consistently.  The  fact  that  they  could  not  be  regularly  assembled  in  one 
place  for  instruction  and  worship  has  prevented  much  spiritual  progress.  No  special 
interest  in  the  Gospel  appears  among  the  people.  They  listen  respectfully,  often 
stolidly,  to  the  message,  but  remain  attached  to  their  old  ways,  and  disinclined  to 
exchange  them  for  the  doctrines  and  practical  precepts  of  Christ. 

"  The  number  of  adult  believers  is  20,  of  whom  9  have  been  admitted  to  profession 
during  the  year.  Re£[ular  organization  of  the  church  has  hitherto  been  postponed 
in  hope  that  better  material  for  office  bearers  would  be  developed.  We  may  hope 
that  l)y  God's  blessing  on  His  own  truth,  and  the  means  of  His  own  appointment, 
more  year  by  year  will  receive  the  word  with  faith,  and  be  made  wise  unto  salvation.'* 

THE   SAC  AND   FOX   OR  MUSQUAKIE   MISSION. 

The  general  circumstances  of  this  very  interesting  mission  were  stated  at  some 
length  in  the  annual  report  of  last  year,  to  which  reference  is  here  again  made.  It 
is  indeed  a  mission  of  exceptional  interest,  though  the  smallest  on  the  board's  list ; 
it  is  one  that  owes  its  existence  to  the  Christian  women  of  our  church  in  Iowa  ;  it  is 
also  one  that  is,  and  for  the  present  must  he,  conducted  on  lines  of  proceedii:g  not 
elsewhere  adopted, 

Mr.  Crozier's  letter  of  March  21  can  not  be  read  without  making  a  very  favorable- 
impression  :  "These  Indians  are  spoken  of  in  the  records  of  the  Indian  Department- 
at  Washington  and  by  our  foreign  board's  annual  report  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians. 
These  Indians,  so  far  as  tribal  identity  is  concerned,  were  not,  I  think,  Sacs  and  Foxes,, 
but  more  properly  a  remnant  of  the  Foxes.  About  the  middle  of  the  eigi].teenthi 
century  the  numbers  of  both  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  had  been  greatly  reducerl  by 
■war  and  other  causes,  and  for  mutual  strength  and  defense  they  became  consolidated 
practically  as  one  tribe.  After  the  Black  Hawk  war,  when  further  resistance  to  the 
United  States  became  useless,  the  two  tribes  gradually  drifted  asunder,  the  Sacs  re- 
maining in  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  Foxes  returning  to  Iowa,  and  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  in  1846,  they  were  granted  permission  to  remain  in  the  State.  About. 
1,300  acres  of  land  were  bought  [with  their  own  funds,  saved  from  their  annuities]  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iowa  River,  just  west  of  Tama  City.  These  Indians  were  called 
Separatists  or  deserters ;  in  Indian  lingo,  Musquakies.  And  here  they  have  continued 
for  over  forty  years,  doggedly  and  stubbornly  intrenched  in  their  old  Indian  and  pagan 
habits  of  dress,  manners,  and  life.  They  remain  on  their  lands  here  from  April  to- 
October  or  November,  when  many  of  them  wander  away  to  and  in  their  old  haunts 
along  the  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and  trapping,  and  for  forage  for  their 
ponies  in  the  stalk-fields  of  such  of  the  farmers  as,  for  a  small  consideration  or  for 
nothing,  will  allow  them. 
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"  The  question  you  and  your  board  will  mainly  desire  to  know  is,  What  ])rogres8  is 
the  mission  making  among  them?  To  that  question  I  will  reply :  That  when  it  was 
resolved  two  years  ago  to  have  the  mission  headquarters  out  in  the  Government 
building  on  their  lands,  our  Iowa  Woman's  Synodical  Society,  which  has  the  matter 
in  charge,  resolved  to  obtain  an  assistant  for  Miss  Skea,  and  Miss  Martha  A.  Shepard, 
who  had  had  good  experience  and  success  in  this  work  at  the  Santee  Agency  and 
elsewhere,  was  engaged  for  this  work  and  associated  with  Miss  Skea.  But  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Indians  construed  every  attempt  to  improve  the  building  and  put  up  nec- 
essary outbuildings  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
come  as  freely  to  the  Government  building  as  they  came  to^he  mission  rooms  in  Tama. 
So  that  plan  was  abandoned  and  the  old  rooms  were  engaged  again,  and  the  mission 
headquarters  re-established  in  Tama.  Again  the  Indians  began  to  come  freely  to 
these  rooms,  and  the  work  began  to  assume  a  more  hopeful  aspect. 

*'  It  is  certainly  a  slow  work ;  but  when  I  contrast  their  attention  and  progress  with 
that  of  multitudes  of  white  people  who  despise  and  spurn  the  Gospel,  and  never  en- 
ter the  sanctuary,  or  only  do  it  to  find  materials  for  cavil,  I  can  say  that  it  illustrates 
the  words  of  Scripture,  Romans  iii,  22 :  '  For  there  is  no  difference.'  These  poor  peo- 
ple are  an  impenitent  Lazarus  laid  at  the  door  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great  State  of 
professedly  Christian  people,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  go  on  and  main- 
tain this  mission  as  best  we  can,  and  add  to  the  force  as  the  needs  of  the  work  may 
seem  to  demand.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  if  these  people  were  1,000  miles  away 
from  the  influence  of  godless  and  mean  whites  better  results  could  be  attained.  I 
have  invited  such  of  these  people  as  can  understand  our  tongue  to  come  to  church  and 
Sabbath-school,  and  they  often  promise.  But  such  is  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
cling  to  old  Indian  customs  that  even  those  who  would  be  disposed  to  come  fear  being 
ostracised.  I  find  myself  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  this  people,  and 
hopeful  that  good  results  may  be  manifested  by  and  by." 

y  NEZ  PERC]fe  MISSION. 

During  the  year  the  Presbytery  of  Idaho  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  have 
in  special  charge  the  Indian  work  of  the  Nez  Perc^  mission,  with  the  expectation 
that  thus  the  native  force  of  ministers  would  in  time  be  prepared  to  perform  the  act- 
ual work  of  overlooking  the  churches.  But  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  it  was 
thought  best,  both  by  the  presbytery  and  by  the  board,  that  the  services  of  Rev. 
George  L.  Deffenbaugh  should  be  continued  till  April  1,  1888,  and  during  the  year  he 
has  faithfully  attended  to  the  work  of  his  charge. 

Three  of  the  native  preachers  connected  with  the  mission  were  installed  during  the 
year  as  pastors  over  churches,  namely:  Rev.  James  Hayes  at  Umatilla  station.  Rev. 
William  Wheeler' at  North  Fork,  and  Rev.  Robert  Williams  as  pastor  of  the  Kamiah 
church.  Rev.  Peter  Lindsley  was  elected  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lapwai,  but  de- 
clined the  call.  Rev.  Archie  B.  Lawyer  has  for  most  of  the  year  supplied  that  pul- 
pit. Rev.  James  Hines  was  assigned  by  the  presbytery  as  the  supply  of  the  Deep 
Creek  church.  Rev.  Enoch  Pond  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Wellpinit  church  for 
the  period  of  two  years.  Revs.  A.  B.  Lawyer  and  Silas  Whitman  were  appointed  to 
visit  the  Crows  and  other  Indian  tribes  in  Montana,  with  a  view  to  the  inauguration 
of  mission  work  among  those  Indians,  who  up  to  the  present  date  have  been  strangely 
neglected  by  the  different  missionary  boards  and  societies. 

Miss  Kate  McBeth  has  continued  her  work  among  the  women  of  the  Lapwai  station. 
Her  general  influence  in  the  whole  community  is  increased  by  her  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

No  real  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  attempts  to  secure  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  boarding-school  on  the  Umatilla  Reservation.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  board  has  held  itself  ready  to  enter  upon  that  work  as  soon  as  any  kind  of 
copcessions  conld  be  secured  from  the  Government  with  respect  to  land.  During  the 
year  a  special  Government  commissioner  on  visiting  the  reservation  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  an  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  and  also 
•with  a  view  to  examining  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school  existing  on  the 
reservation,  found  such  defects  and  faults  in  the  school  that  the  policy  was  adopted 
of  abandoning  all  missionary  schools  whatever,  and  of  establishing  one  boarding- 
school  only  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government.  Meanwhile,  the  Synod  of  Co- 
lumbia has  taken  steps  toward  securing  from  the  Government  proper  grants  of  land 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  higher  Indian  education. 

The  year  has  not  been  one  of  great  spiritual  results  in  the  mission.  Apathy  and 
coldness  have  characterized  most  of  the  churches,  and  some  of  them,  as,  for  example, 
the  church  at  Lapwai,  have  ratherdeclined  than  gained  in  membership.  But  MissSue 
McBeth  in  her  report  notes  one  exception.  She  says  :  ''  The  interest  in  the  Kamiah 
church  still  continues.  Last  fall  the  session  of  the  church  decided  that  because  of 
the  little  ones  and  the  old  people  in  the  community  at  Lakahs,  6  miles  from  Kamiah, 
the  Lakahs  outstation  should  be  ministered  to  separately  during  the  inclement 
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■weather  and  bad  roads  of  winter.  Robert  Williams,  the  two  licentiates,  and  Caleb 
McAtee  (another  of  my  pupils  who  hopes  to  go  before  presbytery  soon  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry)  have  been  supplying  Lakahs  by  turn.  At  the  holidays  the  Lakahs 
people  and  the  whole  Kamiali  church  assembled  at  Kamiah,  where  they  had  preach- 
ing services  for  more  than  a  week,  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Sabbath  (Christmas),  and 
such  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord  as  they  have  not  had  for  years — Christians 
revived,  backsliders  restored,  those  who  were  in  danger  of  being  led  astray  bro'.ight 
back  into  the  fold.  Ten  were  added  to  the  church  at  that  time,  several  of  them  from 
among  the  heathen  of  Josepli's  band,  causing  much  rejoicing.  Another  of  the  wildest 
looking  of  Joseph's  heathen  has  since  professed  faith  in  Christ  and  been  received  into 
the  church,  making  in  all  eleven  added  to  the  church,  while  the  whole  church  is 
quickened  and  strengthened.  Help  us  to  thank  Him  who  has  so  helped  and  en- 
couraged his  people." 

CHOCTAW  MISSION. 

Spencer  Academy. — The  annual  report  of  1886  mentioned  the  termination  by  the 
Choctaw  trustees  of  their  contract  with  the  board  for  the  support  in  part  of  their 
chief  school  for  boys,  long  known  as  Spencer  Academy.  This  ended  the  board's  con- 
nection with  the  Choctaws.  The  trustees  were  favored  in  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Schermerhorn  to  be  their  superintendent ;  but  after  about  a  year's 
trial  they  applied  to  the  board  to  take  the  charge  again  of  the  academy,  on  the  same 
conditions  as  before. 

The  academy  was  then  conducted  as  a  mission-school,  as  in  former  years.  Every- 
thing went  on  satisfactorily  until  a  severe  epidemic  attacked  the  school.  It  caused 
not  only  a  suspension  of  studies,  but  the  return  of  some  of  the  scholars  to  their  homes, 
severe  illness  of  many  others,  and  the  death  of  no  less  than  eight  of  the  pupils.  It 
was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  and  wearing  care  to  the  superintendent  and  his  wife. 

As  for  the  church  and  mission,  so  many  years  partly  under  the  care  of  the  board, 
the  time  seems  to  have  come  for  the  board's  withdrawal  from  this  field,  though  with 
no  loss  of  good-will  and  sympathy  for  the  Choctaw  people.  Accordingly  the  required 
notice  of  the  termination  of  the  contract  has  been  sent  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy. 

Statistics. 

Ordained  missionaries 12 

Ordained  natives  13 

Native  licen  tiates 4 

Female  missionary  teachers 22 

Native  teachers  and  helpers 11 

Churches 18 

Communicants 1,640 

Added  during  the  year 250 

Boys  in  boarding-schools 12 

Oirls  in  })oarding-schools 60 

Boys  in  day  schools 92 

Oirls  in  day  schools 103 

Total  number  of  pupils 267 

Pupils  in  Sunday-schools 475 

Contributions  $1,  502 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  SOUTH. 

INDIAN   MISSION   (BEGUN   1861). 

The  work  of  this  mission  should  engage  at  this  time  the  serious  attention  of  the 
church.  The  character  of  the  population  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  rapidly  changing. 
From  the  adjoining  States  many  white  people  are  now*Y>tmring  in,  and  the  immi- 
grants, while  they  have  not  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  Territory,  are  permitted, 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  poll-tax  of  $5,  to  settle.  They  open  farms  for  the  land- 
holders, and  these  farms  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  source  of  support  to  the  In- 
dians. These  white  settlers  as  a  class  are  far  from  being  of  a  high  moral  character, 
and  greatly  need  the  Gospel.  As  a  result  of  this  state  of  things,  our  missionaries  find 
their  attention  necessarily  turned  away  in  some  mea  ure  from  the  work  among  the 
full-blood  Indians  and  given  to  the  whites.     Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Wright,  at  tbe  ear- 
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nest  request  of  some  of  these  white  communities,  held  meetings  among  them  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  professed  their  faith  in  Christ.  Mr.  Wright  says  of  these 
meetings:  "The  Lord  was  with  us  and  the  Spirit's  presence  was  marked  in  most 
places,  especially  on  Red  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Washita.  This  place  has  the  worst 
of  reputations,  and  murder,  drunkenness,  and  other  crimes  abounded.  Preaching  wa» 
rare,  and  the  people  were  demoralized.  At  our  services  there  were,  as  we  hope,  sev- 
eral conversions,  and  at  times  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were  melted  by  the 
Spirit's  power."  These  facts  indicate  the  increased  need  of  Christian  laborers  in  the 
Territory,  and  the  letters  of  our  missionaries  show  that  but  for  the  view  of  far  more 
appalling  destitution  in  heathen  lands  they  would  earnestly  call  upon  the  church  to^ 
send  more  missionaries  to  this  field. 

Mr.  Read,  since  he  gave  up  the  principal  stations  of  the  Wahpanucka  Church  to 
our  Indian  helper  the  Rev.  Jones  Wolfe,  has  directed  a  large  part  of  his  work  to 
preaching  among  the  youth  of  the  national  boarding  academies.  In  this  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  marked  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  shown,  not  only  by 
scholars,  but  also  by  superintendents  and  teachers.  He  writes  that  in  some  of  these 
schools  there  is  morning  and  evening  worship,  as  well  as  Sabbath-school  instruction, 
and  an  especial  service  of  song  is  held  on  the  Sabbath.  When  it  is  remembered  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  work  in  1881  the  young  people  gathered  in  these  schools  were 
almost  entirely  without  religious  instruction,  it  will  be  seen  that  good  progress  has 
been  made. 

From  these  schools  Mr.  Read  states  there  are  frequent  accessions  to  the  several 
evangelical  churches ;  but  as  the  ministry  and  members  of  some  other  denominations 
in  the  field  are  more  numerous  than  our  own,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  converts 
are  added  to  the  cliurchesof  ourmission.  Mr.  Read  remarks  upon  this  point:  ''While 
I  rejoice  that  Christ  ispreached and  many  believe  and  are  saved,  still  I  feel  it  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar trial  that  the  fruits  of  my  extended  labors  should  hardly  appear  at  all,  certainly 
not  in  any  statistical  showing  that  I  can  make.  I  may  say,  however,  that  my  effort* 
to  reach  the  neglected  youth  have  helped  to  stir  up  others,  principals,  teachers,  and 
even  preachers  of  other  churches  to  give  more  attention  to  the  spiritual  interest  of 
the  scholars.  Even  high  national  officials,  and  amoug  them  some  who  opposed  the 
work  at  the  first,  are  now  willing  to  admit  its  importance — indeed,  its  very  necessity, 
as  the  hope  of  their  nation.  I  deem  it  highly  important  that  this  good  work  be  carried 
on  to  a  point  beyond  anything  hitherto  accomplished. 

The  practical  question  here  presents  itself,  What  can  be  done  to  increase  the  number 
of  Christian  workers  in  this  field  ?  The  reply  which  Mr.  Read  makes  to  this  practical 
question  should  arrest  the  attention  of  the  church.  "  Every  neighborhood  school," 
he  says,  "  throughout  the  Territory  ought  to  have  a  Christian  teacher  full  of  the  true 
missionary  spirit.  Men  coming  here  to  teach  would  have  to  suffer  many  privations, 
but  they  would  receive  fair  compensation.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South^ 
the  Baptists,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Ameiica  are  all 
sending  out  teachers  to  enter  many  of  these  fields,  and  at  but  little  expense,  as  the 
teachers'  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  school  funds  of  the  several  nations.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  members  of  our  mission  here  could  place  several  Christian  teachers  in  schools 
where  such  teachers  would  be  highly  valued,  and  their  work  a  truly  missionary  work, 
with  no  other  expense  than  that  of  sending  them  to  the  field.  This  whole  country- 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis,  religious  as  well  as  political.  If  our  church  is  to  have 
any  considerable  part  in  molding  its  future,  or  to  have  any  important  place  in  this 
Territory,  every  available  agency  should  now  be  employed  to  establish  thoroughly, 
if  not  enlarge,  our  work."  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  devoted,  self-denying  men 
will  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  the  openings  now  presented  in  the  Indian  schools, 
that  they  may  engage  in  mis'^ion  work  among  the  Indians.  Shall  not  Protestant 
Christians  show  as  much  zeal  and  fortitude  in  such  labor  as  can  be  found  among  the 
priests  of  Rome  ? 

Religions  services  have  been  held  at  the  various  stations  of  the  mission  during  the 
year,  as  usual.  At  all  the  principal  stations  a  series  of  sacramental  meetings,  each  last- 
ing two  days,  is  observed.  These  meetings  are  generally  well  attended,  and  God's 
people  are  refreshed  and  strengthened.  During  the  midsummer  and  until  the  middle 
of  October,  besides  the  regular  monthly  services,  a  series  of  camp-meetings  is  held, 
not  only  at  the  principal  stations,  but  also  at  some  out-of-the-way  places  where  the 
Gospel  is  seldom  heard.  During  the  winter  the  missionaries  are  obliged  to  cohfine 
their  labors  to  the  stations  near  at  hand.  The  open  prairie  country  and  fierce,  cold 
winds,  the  scattered  population,  the  want  in  some  places  of  comfortable  houses  of 
worship,  the  almost  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  prevalence  of  sick- 
ness, especially  pneumonia,  among  the  Indians,  combine  to  prevent  extended  work. 

The  missionaries  and  the  native  ministers  preach  regulary  at  a  number  of  stations. 
Mr.  Wright  says  of  his  own  work  among  the  stations:  "Wherever  I  have  preached 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  deep  feeling.  The  people  were  most  attentive,  and  we  all 
felt  the  power  of  God.  This  feeling  is  general.  No  doubt  God's  people  are  awaken- 
ing, and  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  display  of  the  Spirit  in  melting  the  hearts  of 
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Christians  aod  bringing  them  together  as  occurred  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  at 
Good  Land.  People  who  before  were  content  without  the  Gospel  are  now  asking  for 
it.  Backsliders  have  been  restored.  The  people  are  willing  to  contribute.  The  Lord 
is  evidently  with  ucs  to  bless."  He  adds  a  word  of  commendation  of  the  Indian  elders. 
**They  hold  meetings,"  he  says,  '*in  their  respective  churches  when  the  missionary 
can  not  be  present.  They  pray,  they  sing,  they  explain  the  scriptures,  they  visit  the 
sick,  they  comfort  the  dying,  and  all  without  pay." 

In  the  orphan  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  health  of  the  pupils  during 
the  year  has  been  remarkably  good.  The  boys,  however,  have  been  exposed  to  unu- 
sual temptations,  owing  largely  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  expel  one  of  the  boys ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  Mr. 
Lloyd  thought  that  the  outlook  of  the  school  was  liattering.  In  the  churches  under 
Mr.  Lloyd's  care  the  work  has  been  hindered  by  the  presence  of  greater  evils  even  than 
those  which  invaded  the  school.  Theft,  murder,  and  drunkenness  are  the  great 
sources  of  trouble.  '*  We  greatly  need  the  prayers  of  God's  people,"  says  this  faithful 
missionary,  "  and  we  trust  that  much  earnest  prayer  will  be  offered  for  this  work.''' 
It  is  to  be  added  that  in  the  work  of  the  mission  important  use  has  been  made  of  the 
printed  page,  valuable  contributions  of  books,  tracts,  etc.,  having  been  made  by  our 
own  executive  committee  of  publication,  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  Union.  A  serious  drawback,  however,  exists  in  the  want  of  re- 
ligious books  and  papers  in  the  language  of  the  people,  for  the  use  of  many  who  can 
not  speak  or  read  English. 

Near  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  a  sorrow  fell  on  the  mission  in  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Kennedy,  who,  after  a  brief  illness  of  three  days,  entered  into  rest  on 
Sunday,  March  18.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  labored  nearly  ten  years  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  and  was  fifty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  one  of  his  last 
letters,  in  speaking  of  a  work  involving  special  hardship  in  which  he  expected  to  en- 
gage, he  wrote  to  one  of  his  missionary  brethren,  '^  I  belong  to  the  Master,  and  His- 
will  shall  be  mine."  In  the  presence  of  this  Master  he  now  rests.  Efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  appointment  of  another  missionary  to  take  his  place,  but  so  far  they 
have  not  been  successful. 


AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  MONTANA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CROW  INDIANS. 

The  Montana  Industrial  School  is  the  only  organized  Indian  mission  work  of  our 
Unitarian  denomination.  It  begins  the  new  year  well  equipped  for  its  good  work. 
"Ramona  Ranch,"  containing  200  acres  of  well-selected  land,  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  its  use,  has  all  been  inclosed  with  a  substantial  wire  fence^ 
and  fairly  well  supplied  with  implements,  stock,  etc.  During  the  last  summer 
$1,000  were  raised  by  contributions  to  build  and  equip  a  workshop  which  was  needed 
to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ouf 
contract  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  under  which  the  Government  pays  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  $108  annually  for  every  pupil  of  school  age  who  is  fed,  clothed^ 
instructed,  and  cared  for  at  the  school. 

This  workshop  is  now  completed,  a  competent  mechanic  placed  in  charge,  and  the 
blacksmith  shop  has  already  proved  a  great  convenience  to  the  traveling  public  a» 
well  as  an  advantage  to  the  school. 

"  Ramona  Ranch"  is  located  7  miles  from  Custer  Station,  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, on  the  mail-stage  route  to  Fort  Custer,  30  miles,  and  the  Crow  Agency,  40  miles 
distant,  over  which  there  is  much  travel  and  heavy  teaming.  The  attendance  is  not 
yet  as  large  as  is  desired,  there  being  but  twenty-two  pupils  enrolled,  while  fifty  can 
be  cared  for.  But  the  school  is  steadily,  though  slowly,  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  Crows,  many  of  whom,  however,  still  look  upon  it  (as  they  have  heretofore  had 
reason  to  look  upon  all  other  enterprises  of  the  white  man)  as  some  kind  of  a  scheme 
for  making  money  out  of  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  visits  of  the  Catholic  priests,  no  missionary  work  had 
been  done  for  the  Crow  Indians  till  our  school  was  opened,  and  they  are  naturally 
slow  to  believe  that  any  such  enterprise  would  be  established  among  them  simply  for 
their  benefit.  There  are  many  indications,  however,  that  they  are  beginning  to  realize 
both  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  education  for  their  children,  and  that  the  future 
success  of  the  Montana  school  will  depend  upon  the  measure  of  its  support  by  the 
churches,  societies,  and  individuals  of  our  faith. 

The  location  of  the  school  was  decided  upon  in  July,  1886,  after  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  ground  by  Rev.  Henry  F.  Bond,  the  present  superintendent.  The  Crow 
Reservation  had  previously  been  recommended  by  Capt.  Henry  Romeyn  and  Lieut.  G. 
Le  Roy  Brown,  U.  S.  Army,  both  of  whom  had  been  instructors  at  Hampton  Institute 
and  were  familiar  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  and  their  condition. 
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We  were  looking  tor  a  place  where  the  need  was  greatest  rather  than  for  one  where 
the  work  was  easiest,  and  we  found  it  here.  The  school  is  a  light  in  a  dark  place, 
and  if  heartily  sustained  by  the  denomination,  with  patient  waiting  for  results,  will 
successfully  accomplish  its  beneficent  mission.  The  work  of  allotting  homesteads 
under  the  Dawes  bill  to  the  Crow  Indians  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  Government 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  will  permit. 

When  it  is  accomplished  the  unassigned  land  will  be  thrown  open  for  settlement 
by  whites,  and  soon  occupied.  The  present  i^opulation  of  Montana  is  estimated  by 
Governor  Leslie  at  140,000,  and  the  annual  increase  10,000.  A  writer  in  a  recent  New 
York  paper  speaks  of  "  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Territory  in  every  essential  of  pros- 
perity as  likely  to  be  steady  and  of  a  permanent  character.  Mining  is  the  leading 
pursuit,  and  the  mineral  product  is  constantly  increasing.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence, moreover,  of  a  rapid  advance  in  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits,  and  a  lib- 
eral and  intelligent  provision  for  education. 

"Aside  from  mining  property,  which  is  not  taxed,  the  assessed  valuation  of  other 
property  has  increased  nearly  500  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  cattle  has  increased  nearly  from  220,000  to  1,500,000.  Of  sheep,  from  120,000 
to  more  than  2,000,000.  Of  horses,  from  40,000  to  over  200,000.  Of  acres  of  land  under 
■cultivation,  from  265,000  acres  to  more  than  2,000,000.  Most  of  its  agricultural  devel- 
opment has  been  within  three  years.  The  Territory  is  especially  rich  in  timber,  in 
marbles,  in  inexhaustible  water  supplies,  and  in  great  stores  of  coal."  The  coal 
recently  discovered,  a  few  miles  from  the  school,  improves  in  quality  as  they  get  into 
it,  and  Mr.  Bond  already  draws  much  of  his  fuel  from  that  source.  He  writes  that  he 
has  a  range  which  would  support  1,000  head  of  cattle,  but  for  want  of  means  to  pur- 
chase a  small  herd,  has  to  pay  large  prices  for  beef,  instead  of  being  able  not  only  to 
famish  beef  for  the  school  but  to  supply  customers  at  a  good  profit. 

The  school  should  be  provided  with  the  means  to  purchase  what  stock  is  needed 
for  its  economical  management.  A  young,  zealous  field  missionary  should  be  sent 
out,  who  will  visit  the  Crows  in  their  villages,  learn  their  language,  aid  them  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  life  of  civilization  on  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  enter,  and  secure,  as  by  this  personal  contact  he  could  easily  do,  all  the 
pupils  that  the  Montana  Industrial  School  can  care  for.  Such  a  man  can  do  a  grand 
work  for  both  Indian  and  white  settlers.  He  can  doubtless  be  found  if  the  money  to 
fiend  him  is  provided.  The  multifarious  demands  of  such  a  school  as  ours  allows  the 
superintendent  no  time  for  this  important  field-work.  Mr.  Bond,  who  is  admirably 
-qualified  for  the  pioneer  work  of  establishing  this  school,  will  soon  wish  to  relinquish 
it  to  younger  hands.  It  is  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  school  that  his 
fluccessor  be  well  qualified,  and  no  training  could  be  better  than  the  experience  of 
this  field  missionary. 

Miss  Crosby,  the  devoted  and  efficient  teacher,  is  likely,  ere  long,  to  be  compelled 
by  other  duties  to  resign  her  position.  Who  will  volunteer  to  take  her  place  ?  Mrs. 
Bond,  in  a  recent  letter,  says,  "Miss  C.  and  I  are  in  danger  of  over  doing.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  been  so  busy,  and  the  demands  upon  my  time  are  not  only  continual, 
but  imperative.  We  need  helpers  of  the  right  sort  very  much,  and  I  am  always  hoping 
for  volunteers  from  the  East.  Why  are  there  not  young  women  in  plenty,  in  our 
Unitarian  ranks,  with  a  spirit  of  adventure,  a  desire  to  widen  their  experience 
and  sphere  of  usefulness,  who  would  throw  themselves  into  this  work,  if  only  for  a 
year  or  two  ?  The  interest  is  absorbing,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Indian  life  in  the 
tepees  (tents)  likely  to  be  of  short  duration,  while  the  discomforts  and  hardships  are 
not  so  difficult  to  bear  as  our  dear  friend  Mr.  Griffin  seems  to  think  them."  There 
surely  ought  to  be  found  among  us  as  much  of  missionary  zeal  for  a  practical  Christian 
work  like  that  of  the  Montana  school,  as  is  found  in  other  denominations.  The  school, 
while  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  depends 
for  its  support  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  churches,  Sunday-schools, 
W.  A.  C,  and  individuals  of  our  faith.  That  support  should  be  assured  by  annual 
pledges,  that  the  school  may  be  relieved  of  urcertainty  and  anxiety. 

The  Southern  and  Indian  educational  work  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
is  in  charge  of  a  commission  composed  of  Rev.  G.  Reynolds,  secretary  American 
Unitarian  Association,  and  chairman  ex-officio;  Mrs.  A.  Hemenway,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  K.  G.Wells,  Mrs.  Richardson  of  Lowell,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffield.  To 
their  good  management  it  can  confidently  be  intrusted.  The  outlays  for  this  school 
from  July,  18!r<6,  to  January,  1889,  have  been  about  $20,000,  of  which  one-half  has 
been  for  the^  current  expenses,  and  half  for  the  cost  of  the  plant,  consisting  of  build- 
ings, fences,  roads  and  bridges,  implements,  furniture,  and  live  stock.  Its  necessary 
annual  expenses  are  estimated  as  follows:  For  twenty-five  pupils, $6,040.  This  in- 
oludes  salaries,  provisions,  clothing,  freight,  stationery,  and  incidentals.  Of  this 
amount  the  Indian  Bureau  by  contract  pays  $108  for  every  pupil  of  sch  ol  age  of  the 
Crow  tribe.     For  several  of  our  present  pupils  no  allowance  is  made  by  Government. 

At  least  $500  more  should  be  provided  for  extras,  purchase  of  needed  tools,  furniture 
stock,  etc.     The  larger  the  number  of  pupils  the  smaller  the  pro  rata  cost,  but  it  is 
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safe  to  say  ttiat  |5,000  annually  should  be  pledged  or  raised,  above  all  receipts  from 
Government,  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  this  school.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  raising  this  sum  for  the  only  Indian  mission  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  President  Grant  decided  to  place  the  Indian  tribe» 
under  the  care  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  country,  we  claimed  and  were  accorded 
a  share  in  the  good  work.  Other  denominations  have  worked  zealously  and  success- 
fully during  all  these  years  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  pledges,  and  are  now  expending^ 
over  $250,000  annually  in  Indian  educational  work.  Shall  we,  who  have  but  just  now 
entered  seriously  upon  the  work,  fail  to  maintain  our  one  Indian  mission-school  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  our  denomination  ? 


E. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LAKE  MORONK  CONFERENCE. 
FIRST  SESSION. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE   INDIAN. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  began  at  the  Lake  Mo' 
"honk  House,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  September  26. 

The  coaference  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  who  gave  a  warm 
welcome  to  all  present,  and  nominated  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  as  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. General  Fisk  was  unauimously  elected.  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis,  Maj.  J.  C.  Kinney, 
and  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  were  elected  secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Strieby,  it  was  voted  that  the  chairman  should  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  seven,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  watch  the  progress  of  debate  and  formulate 
therefrom  a  platform  for  the  adoption  of  the  conference. 

This  committee  was  afterward  appointed  as  follows:  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Mrs.  D.  A. 
<Joddard,  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  Maj.  J.  C.  Kinney,  E.  C.  Smith,  Miss  Helen  Ludlow,  and 
Judge  A.  S.  Draper. 

General  Fisk  then  said  that  he  had  expected  to  give  a  rdsum^  of  Indian  aifairs  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  but  illness  had  prevented  him  from  preparing  such  a  paper. 
He  therefore  invited  General  Whittlesey  to  give  a  fifteen-minutes'  address  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

General  Whittlesey.  Our  American  Indians  number  something  like  260,000,  prob- 
ably a  somewhat  larger  number  than  twenty  years  ago.  Where  they  are  most  of  you 
know.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  on  the  several  reservations  about  five 
thousand.  The  Chippeways  or  Ojibaways,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  are  in  Mich- 
igan ;  others  are  along  Lake  Superior,  in  the  interior  of  Wisconsin,  and  upper  part  of 
Minnesota.  There  are  large  reservations  in  Dakota,  and  various  tribes  up  the  Mis- 
souri— Sissetons,  Santees,  and  others,  perhaps  30,000  or  40,000  in  all.  Along  the  north- 
ern border  are  the  Crows,  Gros  Ventres,  and  the  Nez  Percys;  and  along  the  north- 
western part  of  Washington  Territory  are  the  Black  Feet  and  Flat  Heads.  In  Oregon 
there  are  other  tribes  ;  in  northern  California  the  Round  Valley  Indians,  and  in 
southern  California  the  Mission  Indians.  The  Utes  are  now  mostly  in  Utah,  only  a 
few  remaining  in  Colorado.  In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  the  Navajos,  the  Pimas, 
and  Papagos,  and  the  Apache  Indians,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much.  In  the  In- 
dian Territory  are  from  70,000  to  75,000  Indians  of  various  tribes. 

The  Indians  of  this  country  are  pretty  nearly  where  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 
with  the  exception  of  some  removaLs,  as  the  Poncas  from  Dakota  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
i;ory,  and  the  Utes  into  Utah,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  remain  where 
they  are  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  is  just  about  twenty  years  since  General  Grant  inaugurated  what  has  been  called 
the  peace  policy,  dealing  with  them  humanely  and  justly,  and  trying  to  bring  them 
to  a  better  condition.  Progress  has  been  made  all  along  the  line  during  these  twenty 
years,  even  in  the  Indian  service.  In  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  and  criticism  which 
we  make  to-day  there  has  been  great  advance.  The  character  of  the  agents  and  of 
the  officers  of  the  Government  is  much  better  than  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  had 
some  good  Indian  commissioners ;  we  have  had  many  good  agents  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  work  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  business  management  of  Indian  aftairs,  there  has 
been  almost  a  revolutionary  change  for  the  better.  Frauds  upon  Indians  and  the 
Government  in  furnishing  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  goods 
are  purchased  under  careful  supervision,  and  after  careful  inspection,  and  they  are 
delivered  generally  as  they  are  purchased,  as  regards  quality  and  quantity.  Some- 
times a  very  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  contractor  may  succeed  in  substituting  inferior 
articles  for  those  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  but  that  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence.   The  business  of  the  Indian  Department  is  honestly  managed. 

Let  me  touch  on  two  or  three  points. 

First,  as  to  the  industries  of  the  Indians.  Twenty  years  ago  the  great  body  of  In- 
dians supported  themselves  by  the  chase.  But  the  game  of  the  Great  Plains  and  of 
46 
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the  forests  lias  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  for  a  considerable  period  they  have 
been  absolutely  supported  by  the  Government  to  prevent  starvation  and  depredation 
on  the  whites.  But  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  in- 
duce them  to  settle  down  and  do  something  for  their  own  support.  This,  of  course, 
has  been  hard  work.  The  Indians  have  not  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  the  dig- 
nity of  labor.  They  despise  it  as  fit  only  for  their  squaws,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to 
induce  many  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  industrial  pursuits.  Still,  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  so  that  now,  not  only  in  the  Indian  Territory  among  the  so-called 
civilized  tribes,  but  among  many  others,  there  are  thousands  supporting  themselves 
entirely,  and  many  others  doing  a  little  in  the  way  of  industry.  To  bring  this  about 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  for  them  homes,  where  they  can  dwell  without 
molestation,  and  without  danger  of  being  removed.  The  Dawes  severalty  bill,  which 
was  passed  in  Congress  a  year  ago  last  winter,  makes  provision  for  giving  them  per- 
manent homes,  but  not  much  has  yet  been  accomplished. 

The  work  has  gone  on  as  slowly  as  the  most  timid  and  conservative  could  wish — 
much  more  slowly  than  some  of  us,  who  are  sanguine  of  good  results  have  desired ; 
but  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Among  the  Sissetons  in  Dakota  the  work  has  been 
completed,  and  all  the  Indians  have  their  land  allotted,  and  are  ready  to  receive  their 
patents.  On  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  near  the  Omahas,  the  work  is  going  on 
under  Miss  Fletcher ;  also  among  the  Crows,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places.  But  it 
has  been  embarrassed  and  impeded  by  the  want  of  sufficient  appropriations  to  carry  it 
on.  The  work  was  suspended  on  this  account  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  Indians 
were,  of  course,  discouraged,  and  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  failure.  Under  a  new 
appropriation  bill,  which  is  still  too  small,  the  work  has  been  resumed.  There  are 
difficulties  in  connection  with  this  work  which  we  who  live  far  from  the  Indian  reser- 
vations can  not  easily  understand.  In  this  connection  I  will  read  a  letter  just  received 
from  Miss  Fletcher : 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebe.,  Septemler  20,  1888. 

Dear  General  Whittlesey:  If  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  I  am  on  a  commit- 
tee to  report  upon  the  work  under  the  severalty  act,  of  which  you  are  chairman. 
Although  I  have  not  heard  from  you  I  venture  to  send  an  account  of  my  work  among 
the  Winnebagos,  which  you  may  use  as  you  deem  best. 

This  tribe  is  well  located  upon  a  reservation  in  northeast  Nebraska,  some  24  miles 
in  extent  east  and  west,  and  from  6  to  8  miles  north  and  south.  The  land  is  fertile,  well 
watered,  being  heavily  timbered  near  the  Missouri  River,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  population  is  a  little  over  1,200.  In  1872  patents  were  issued  to  some 
480  persons.  Only  English  names  were  used,  and  a  large  proportion  of  patentees 
know  neither  their  patent  names  nor  the  location  of  their  land.  These  names  run 
through  history  and  literature — Aaron  Burr  and  Benjamin  Johnson,  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Alice  Cary  being  on  this  remarkable  roll.  Some  hundred  or  more  houses 
were  built  upon  these  lands  claimed  by  the  occupants.  These  patents  are  final  as  far 
as  the  United  States  can  give  and  grant  the  land,  and  they  are  inalienable.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  forty  or  eighty  acre  tract  is  owned  by  eight  or  ten 
heirs,  all  having  an  undivided  and  equal  right;  and  in  some  cases  all  the  improvements 
on  that  tract  have  been  made  by  an  Indian  having  no  right  whatever  to  the  land.  The 
condition  of  the  patented  tracts  in  this  tribe  shoves  the  futility  of  this  plan  to  push  a 
people  forward  by  fastening  them  and  their  heirs  on  inalienable  lands.  Among  the 
many  owners  no  one  owns  the  land.  The  difficulties,  legal  and  otherwise,  attending 
these  old  patents  multiply  the  work  here  two  or  three  fold. 

Up  to  last  March,  when  I  was  ordered  to  sease  work,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  appropriation,  I  had  made  over  four  hundred  allotments,  covering  some  30,000  to 
40,000  acres.  These  allotments  were  mainly  out  upon  the  western  portion  of  the 
reservation,  near  to  the  white  settlement  and  the  railroad.  The  allottees  will  all 
have  to  pioneer.  Some  have  already  broken  up  their  allotments  ;  others  would  have 
done  so,  and  more  acres  would  have  been  broken  by  all  but  for  the  cattlemen.  These, 
by  a  series  of  devices,  have  turned  the  greater  part  of  the  reservation  into  a  herding 
ground.  The  thousands  of  cattle  drove  the  would-be  farmers  away,  and  have  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  acres  of  hay  land.  All  this  took  place  during  the  suspension  of 
the  work  here.  I  returned  about  the  middle  of  August  to  find  the  Indians  discour- 
aged and  demoralized.  It  will  take  much  efibrt  to  bring  them  back  to  where  they 
were  last;  fall,  and  they  can  not  fail  to  be  weakened  by  the  experience  they  have  had 
this  year. 

The  changed  condition  of  the  Indian  under  severalty  few  persons  realize.  It  can 
hardly  be  understood  without  field  experience.  I  wish  this  change  was  better  known 
and  appreciated,  for  it  calls  for  new  gbvernmental  methods,  new  plans  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  the  forms  of  orderly  society,  and  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  Christians  who  consider  the  Indian. 

There  are  many  points  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  notice — the  need  of  a  careful 
registry  of  each  allotted  tribe,  that  legal  descent  may  be  secure,  and  that  in  the  years 
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to  come  the  title  to  land  may  be  without  flaw.  Also,  how  the  law  hears  upon  the  Iq- 
dian  woman.  The  imperfection  of  our  laws  regarding  the  women  are  very  clearly 
brought  out  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  women  under  the  severalty  act. 

My  cordial  greeting  to  friends  and  co-workers.    May  you  be  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened by  your  conference,  and  the  good  work  made  more  effectual  in  consequence. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

With  regard  to  the  educational  work,  when  the  peace  policy  was  inaugurated^ 
twenty  years  ago,  there  was  none  worthy  of  the  name  among  the  Indians.  There 
were  a  few  day  schools.  In  some  places  teachers  were  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
Government,  who  had  no  schools  at  all ;  perhaps  they  lived  on  the  reservation^  and 
perhaps  not.  But  a  system  has  been  inaugurated,  and  there  are  now,  according  to  the 
last  report,  some  1,400  Indian  children  in  day  schools,  boarding-schools,  industrial  and 
mission  schools.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  now  in  schools 
of  some  kind.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Government  appropriated  about  $30,000  per 
annum  for  education  among  the  Indians.  The  amount  last  year  was  about  $1,200,000.. 
This  shows  that  something  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  means  for  edu- 
cating Indian  children.  During  the  lasr/  ten  years  the  progress  has  been  great  in 
other  directions.  The  number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  liv^e  in  a  some- 
what civilized  way,  is  not  far  from  100,000.  The  amount  expended  by  the  churches 
for  carrying  on  missionary  and  school  work  was,  last  year,  about  $300,000 ;  while 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  comparatively  small,  and  ten  years  ago  only  about  $70,000* 
The  amount  of  land  cultivated  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  present  some  facts  with  regard  to  the  Indians  over 
the  border,  in  Canada. 

INDIANS  IN   CANADA. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto,, 
whom  I  met  at  my  summer  home  iu  New  Hampshire,  and  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  White, 
superintendent-general  of  Indian  affairs,  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  department  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887. 
Having  read  with  care  this  report,  and  having  examined  the  statistical  tables,  which 
are  quite  full  to  the  minutest  detail,  I  am  able  to  present  some  facts  which  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  this  conference,  and  perhaps  new  to  many  present. 

The  number  of  Indians  now  under  the  control  of  the  department  is  said  to  be  about 
128,000 ;  i.  e.,  just  about  one-half  the  number  in  the  United  States.  These  Indians 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Canada,  from  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  At- 
lantic, to  British  Columbia  on  the  Pacific,  and  occupy  1,147  reserves.  The  reserves 
are  very  small  as  compared  with  those  in  our  own  country.  The  total  area  of  the 
1,147  reserves  is  not -given  in  the  report ;  but  the  87  *'  farming  reservations"  in  the 
northwest  Territories  contain  4,082.6  square  miles,  or  an  average  of  nearly  47  square 
miles  each.  If  that  average  were  maintained  throughout  the  1,147  reserves  the  total 
area  would  be  nearly  54,000  square  miles ;  but  probably  the  eastern  reserves  are  much 
smaller  than  the  western. 

The  land  cultivated  on  all  the  reserves  was  98,727  acres,  or  about  154  square  miles* 
The  farm  products  during  1887  were  102,808  bushels  of  wheat,  139,036  bushels  of  oats, 
134,985  bushels  of  peas,  67,412  bushels  of  barley,  44,781  bushels  of  other  grains,  286,- 
232  bushels  of  potatoes,  21,504  bushels  of  turnips,  and  37,376  tons  of  hay.  The  Indians 
own  22,878  horses,  19,421  cattle,  2,586  sheep,  and  8,470  pigs.  They  also  have  9,401 
houses,  besides  a  fair  supply  of  farming  implements.  These  statistics  show  that  only 
a  minority  of  the  Indians  are  supported  by  agricultural  industry.  The  majority  still 
support  themselves  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping.  In  British  Columbia  alone  the 
value  of  fish,  furs,  and  oil  procured  by  their  labor  during  the  year  1887  was  $1,209,873. 
They  are,  however,  making  progress  in  agriculture,  and  some  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  holding  their  lands  in  severalty  instead  of  in  common. 

Some  are  also  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  education.  The  Government  main- 
tains 198  Indian  shcools  of  all  grades,  in  which  there  are  5,951  pupils.  Nine  of  these 
schools  are  industrial  schools,  with  a  total  of  374  scholars.  The  total  expenditure 
by  the  Government  for  education  is  about  $60,000.  The  amount  expended  by  mis- 
sionary societies  is  not  given.  A  scheme  has  been  proposed  to  increase  largely  the 
facilities  for  industrial  training ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  schools  of  that  character 
are  by  far  the  most  effective. 

"What  shall  be  done  with  the  graduates  of  training  schools  ?"  is  a  question  which 
is  beginning  to  press  upon  the  officials  and  people  in  Canada,  as  with  us.  The  super- 
intendent-general says :  "To  insure  complete  success,  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren must  not  cease  with  their  school  course ;  on  the  contrary,  that  should  be  only  the 
commencement ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  after  its  completion  that  the  greatest  car© 
for  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  training  at  these  schools  needs  to  be  exercised, 
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iu  order  to  preveut  retrogression.  And  having  this  consideration  before  me,  I  think 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  generally  accepted  theory  which  requires  that  when 
they  have  completed  their  course  at  an  institution  the  children  should  return  to  the 
reserves,  and  follow  for  the  beneilt  of  *jheir  people  the  trade  or  occupation  of  which 
they  have  acquired  a  knowledge,  or  that  they  should  become  teachers  of  Indian 
day  schools,  is  correct  in  principle;  or  whether  the  injury  received  by  those  who  re- 
turn to  the  reserves  in  renewing  their  old  associations  is  not  calculated  to  be  much 
greater  than,  and  to  outweigh  any,  benefit  conferred  upon  the  other  members  of  the 
band  through  the  pursuit  by  those  who  have  acquired  trades  of  the  same  on  the  re- 
serve. 

"It  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  advisable  that  every  possible  legitimate  means 
should  be  used  to  prevent  those  whose  education  at  an  industrial  institution  or  high 
school  has  been  completed  from  returning  to  the  reserves ;  and  that  strong  induce- 
ments, by  obtaining  for  them  profitable  employment  at  their  trades  or  at  farm-work, 
whichever  may  have  been  learned  by  them,  or  by  setting  them  up  in  the  same,  should 
be  held  out  to  them,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  reside  in  towns,  or,  in  the  case  of  farmers, 
in  settlements  of  white  people,  and  thus  become  amalgamated  with  the  general  com- 
munity. To  accomplish  satisfactory  and  lasting  results,  not  only  must  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  institutions  be  displayed  in  the  education  and  industrial 
training  of  those  committed  to  their  care  ;  but  when  they  have  completed  their  course 
at  the  institution,  and  are  launched  upon  the  w^orld,  as  much,  if  not  greater,  energy 
must  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  department  and  its  officers,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  public  and  philanthropists,  to  insure  their  success  in  the  lines  of  indus- 
try of  which  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge." 

Such  advanced  ideas  upon  the  Indian  question  find  utterance  in  Canada  as  well  as 
at  Carlisle,  and  it  may  be  that  eventually  we  shall  all  find  in  these  views  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  Indian  fund,  which  consists  of  all  moneys  accrued  from  annuities  secured  by- 
treaty  and  from  sales  of  land  surrendered  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit,  amounts  to 
^3,303,864.24.  From  these  funds  the  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
$320,708.33.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  parliamentary  appropriations  were 
$1,147,724.69.     The  department  still  holds  for  sale  about  475,000  acres  of  Indian  land. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  our  cousins  across  the  border  have  some  advantages  over  us 
in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs. 

One  is  that  the  Indians  in  Canada  are  scattered  so  widely  in  small  bands,  and  upon 
a  large  number  of  small  reserves.  Many  of  these  reserves  are  only  2  or  3  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  farms  of  whites,  so  that  the  Indians  are  living 
practically  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  and  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  civil- 
ized people.  There  are  no  snch  vast  tracts  of  country  reserved  to  encourage  roaming 
habits  as  our  Indian  Territory,  Dakota,  San  Carlos,  and  other  reservations.  Nor  are 
there  any  such  large  numbers  of  Indians  massed  together,  sustaining  each  other  in 
habits  of  idleness,  superstition,  and  immorality,  and  iu  opposition  to  all  efforts  for 
their  improvement  and  civilization. 

Another  advantage  in  Canada  is  the  permanency  of  administration.  No  political 
necessity  compels  a  change  of  officials  in  the  Indian  department  every  four  years. 
Hence  agents,  and  visiting  inspectors,  and  school  superintendents,  and  teachers  who 
are  found  efficient  are  retained  in  the  service,  their  usefulness  ever  growing  with 
experience. 

A  third  advantage  is  found  in  the  legal  status  of  the  Indians  in  Canada.  They  are, 
and  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are,  subjects  of  the  government,  and  that  they  owe 
allegiance  to  it.  They  are  not  treated  as  aliens  and  foreigners,  nor  encouraged  by 
delusive  treaties  to  believe  that  they  are  nations  with  national  prerogatives.  They 
are  all  citizens,  and  can  acquire  the  elective  franchise  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
citizens.  To  this  condition  of  aff'airs  we  are  approaching,  and  we  shall  attain  it 
under  the  operation  of  the  Dawes  severalty  bill,  if  it  is  faithfully  and  efficiently  ex- 
ecuted. "^  * 

Dr.  Foster  asked  General  Whittlesey  to  state  the  condition  of  affairs  at  present  on 
the  Sioux  Reservation. 

General  Whittlesey.  The  Sioux  bill  was  passed  last  winter,  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  great  Sioux  Reservation.  Provision  was  made  that  about  one-half  of  the 
great  Sioux  Reservation,  or  11,000,000  acres,  should  be  sold  for  their  benefit.  An  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  was  made  two  or  three  years  ago.  An  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
assent  of  the  Indians  to  it;  for  the  treaty  of  1868  requires  that  in  any  future  agree- 
ment for  the  ceding  of  their  land,  an  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  must  first  be 
obtained  before  they  can  relinquish  their  rights.  Under  the  bill  passed  last  winter 
a  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cleveland,  Pratt,  and  Wright,  to 
go  and  hold  councils  with  these  different  tribes,  and  secure,  if  possible,  their  consent 
to  this  division  of  the  Sioux  Reservation,  and  cession  of  part  of  their  lands.  Many  of 
the  Indians  are  afraid  to  make  any  agreement,  not  because  they  do  not  think  the 
e  is  for  their  ' 
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cause  they  do  not  regard  it  as  a  good  measure  on  the  whole ;  hut  hecause  they  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  Government.  They  say  they  have  made  a  great  many  agreements 
in  former  years,  and  have  heen  deceived  ;  and  they  fear  if  they  sign  any  papers  they 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  again.  The  last  news  I  heard  with  regard  to  it  was 
that  the  commission  was  hopeful  of  succeeding,  though  they  had  failed  on  the  Upper 
Missouri,  at  the  Standing  Rock  Agency.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  now. 
The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  INDIAN. 

The  Indian  problem  is  three  problems — land,  law,  and  education.  The  country  has 
entered  upon  the  solution  of  the  land  problem.  It  has  resolved  to  break  up  the  res- 
ervation system,  allot  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  so  much  land  as  they  can  profitably 
occupy,  purchase  the  rest  at  a  fair  valuation,  throw  it  open  to  actual  settlers,  and 
consecrate  the  entire  continent  to  civilization,  with  no  black  spot  upon  it  devoted  to 
barbarism.  Upon  that  experiment  the  country  has  entered,  and  it  will  not  turn  back. 
The  law  problem  also  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  solution.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  existing  courts  are  open  to  the  Indians  ;  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  hope  that  special  courts  will  be  provided  for  their  special  protection,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  plan  outlined  by  the  law  committee  of  the  Lake  Mo- 
honk  conference.  But  nothing  has  yet  been  done  toward  the  solution  of  the  educa- 
tional problem.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  toward  the  education  of  iudividual  In- 
dians, something,  perhaps,  toward  the  education  of  single  tribes,  but  no  plan  has  been 
agreed  upon  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  plan  has  even  been  proposed 
for  solving  the  educational  problem  of  the  Indian  race — for  converting  them  from 
groups  of  tramps,  beggars,  thieves,  and  sometimes  robbers  and  murderers,  into  com- 
munities of  intelligent,  industrious,  and  self-supporting  citizens. 

But  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  problem  of  the  three.  Put  an  ignorant  and 
imbruted  savage  on  land  of  his  own  and  he  remains  a  pauper,  if  he  does  not  become 
a  vagrant  and  a  thief.  Open  to  him  the  courts  of  justice,  and  make  him  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  give  him  neither  knowledge  nor  a  moral  education,  and 
he  will  come  before  those  courts  only  as  a  criminal ;  but  inspire  in  him  the  ambition 
of  industry,  and  equip  him  with  the  capacity  of  self-support,  and  he  will  acquire  in 
time  the  needful  land  and  find  a  way  to  protect  his  personal  rights.  These  reforms 
must  move  on  together.  Certain  it  is  that  without  the  legal  and  the  educational  re- 
form, the  land  reform  will  be  death  to  the  Indian  and  burden,  if  not  disaster,  to  the 
white  race.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  simply  to  set  before  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence the  outlines  of  a  possible  educational  system,  in  the  hope  that  the  principles 
here  announced  and  the  methods  here  suggested  may  at  least  be  found  worthy  of 
discussion,  out  of  which  may  be  evolved  a  plan  worthy  to  be  presented  to  the  country 
for  its  adoption.  ^ 

At  present  w^e  have  no  system  of  Indian  education.  Some  Christian  and  philan- 
thropic individuals  and  societies  are  attempting,  in  various  ftagmentary  ways,  to  do 
a  work  of  education  in  special  localities.  The  Government  is  doing  some  educa- 
tional work^'  under  teachers  whom  it  has  appointed  and  whom  it  supports;  but  the 
efficacy  of  these  governmental  efforts  depends  largely  upon  the  ability  and  character 
of  the  agent  of  the  reservation  on  which  the  school  is  situated.  The  G  >vernment  and 
the  churches  have  in  other  instances  entered  into  a  quasi  partnership,  which  is  as 
perplexing  in  its  results  as  it  is  anonialous  in  its  nature  ;  the  Government  sometimes 
furnishing  the  buildings,  sometimesfurnishing  the  teachers,  sometimes  making  appro- 
priations for  the  one  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  simply  sending  pupils  to  the  schools 
established  by  private  benevolences,  and  paying  their  tuition.  Under  such  a  method 
as  this  the  churches  naturally  enter  into  vigorous  competition  with  each  other  for 
governmental  appropriations.  It  is  simply  an  incidental  evil  of  this  anomalous  con- 
ditiou  of  affairs  that  in  the  year  closing  June,  1886,  out  of  fifty  religious  schools  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  Government  and  in  part  by  religious  societies,  thirty-eight 
were  under  Roman  Catholic  control  with  2,0(58  pupils,  and  twelve  were  under  Prot- 
estant control  with  500  pupils.  This  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  works  with  efficiency  because  it  works  as  a  unit,  but  rather  to  the 
discredit  of  the  Protestant  churches,  which  are  unable  to  lay  aside  their  differences 
and  combine  their  efforts  in  so  simple  a  nifltter  as  the  non-sectarian  education  of  a 
pagan  people  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  country.  It  is  at  all  events  entirely  to 
the  discredit  of  a  niethod  which  never  would  have  been  devised — which,  like  Topsy,^ 
was  not  made,  but  only  "growed," 

Nor  is  this  the  only  vice  of  the  present  essentially  vicious  no-system  of  Indian  ed- 
ucation, A  minority  of  Indian  children  are  taught  more  or  less  feebly  the  rudiments^ 
of  civilization,  some  in  boarding-schools,  some  in  day-schools,  some  on  the  reserva- 
tion, some  off  it,  some  under  one,  others  under  another  sectarian  influence.  When  a 
little  smattering  of  education  has  been  given  them  th<  y  drift  back,  or  are  sent 
back  to  the  reservation,  to  forget  what  they  have  learned — to  take  off  the  beaver  and 
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put  on  tlie  feathers,  to  lay  aside  the  hoe  and  take  up  the  hatchet,  and  resume  the 
war  paint  which  they  had  washed  from  their  faces  at  the  school-house  door.  That  so 
many  Indians  are  able  to  resist  the  evil  influences  of  their  savage  environments,  and 
interpenetrate  their  tribe  with  any  civilizing  influences  whatever,  affbrds  a  singular 
testimony  to  the  stability  of  character  \C^hich  goes  along  with  a  saturnine  disposi- 
tion. What  the  country  should  do,  what  the  friends  of  Indian  emancipation — rather 
let  me  say  of  justice,  humanity,  and  equal  rights — should  do,  is  to  substitute  for  this 
chaotic  congeries  of  fragmentary  efi'orts,  a  system  which  shall  secure  within  a  gener- 
ation the  education  of  all  Indian  children  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
in  the  essentials  of  American  civilization.  Certain  propositions  looking  to  this  ulti- 
mate result  I  desire  to  put  before  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  for  its  discussion. 

(1)  The  United  States  (government  must  undertake  to  provide  this  education,  not 
to  supplement  provision  made  by  others  ;  not  to  aid  it  with  appropriations,  niggardly  in 
some  instances,  excessive  in  others ;  not  to  try  tentative  experiments  here  and  there  de- 
pendent upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  individual  agents — but  to  assume  the  work  of  equip- 
ping for  civilized  industry  and  intelligent  citizenship  the  entire  mass  of  Indian  popu- 
lation now  under  the  age  of,  say  eighteen.  This  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  do.  We  have  no  right  to  throw  this  burden  on  the  locality  in  which 
the  Indian  tribe  happens  to  be  located  ;  we  have  no  right  to  require  Dakota  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  Sioux,  or  New  Mexico  for  the  education  of  the  Apache. 
We  have  steadily  pressed  the  Indian  tribes  westward,  and  they  no  longer  trouble  the 
New  England,  nor  the  Middle,  nor  even  the  Western  States;  the  burden  that  be- 
longs properly  to  the  entire  country  has  been  put  upon  the  scattered  populations  of 
the  far  West.  It  is  wholly  inequitable  that  we  of  the  East  should  philanthrop- 
ically  demand  that  the  Indians  be  educated,  and  drop  a  dime  or  a  quarter  now  and 
then  into  the  church  plate  toward  their  education,  while  we  leave  the  few  of  oar 
fellow-citizens  who  are  struggling  with  the  problems  of  a  pioneer  life  to  choose  be- 
tween enduring  the  intolerable  burden  of  a  great  ignorant  and  vagrant  population,  or 
to  shoulder  the  almost  equally  intolerable  burden  of  educating  them  out  of  their  va- 
grancy and  pauperism.  There  is  as  little  reason  for  throwing  this  burden  upon  the 
churches.  The  Christian  churches  of  America  have  all  that  they  can  do  to  fulfill  the 
duty  definitely  laid  upon  them  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  of  their  own 
and  other  lands,  and  of  teaching  what  obligations  that  gospel  imposes  on  their  own 
congregations. 

If  the  Government  were  poor  and  the  churches  were  rich,  it  might  be  asked  of  the 
churches  that  they  should  assume  the  burden  of  educating  the  Indian  children  of  the 
continent.  But  it  is  the  churches  who  are  relatively  poor,  while  the  Government  is 
so  rich  that  it  is  racked  by  political  debate  from  one  end  to  the  other  over  the  ques- 
tion what  it  shall  do  with  its  surplus.  The  education  of  the  wards  of  the  nation  is 
a  duty  imposed  upon  the  nation  itself.  I  do  not  stop  here  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  it  pwes,  upon  solemn  treaty  obligations,  thousands  of  dollars  promised  to  Indian 
tribes  for  schools  never  established  and  teachers  never  commissioned;  nor  upon  the 
other  fact  that  it  will  soon  have  in  its  hands,  from  the  sale  of  Indian  lands,  millions 
of  dollars  belonging  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  with  no  possible  way  of  expenditure  so 
advantageous  to  them  as  the  way  of  education.  If  we  had  no  Indian  lands  out  of  which 
to  re-imburse  ourselves,  if  we  had  not  made  sacred  treaties  only  to  break  them,  it 
would  still  remain  true  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation,  out  of  its  abundant  wealth — 
wealth  produced  by  the  lands  where  these  Indians  once  roamed  in  savage  freedom — to 
provide  the  means  necessary  to  enable  those  same  Indians  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
conditions  of  civilized  life.  Nor  is  this  a  problem  of  proportions  so  vast  that  the 
country  can  not.  venture  to  enter  upon  it.  The  entire  population  of  Indian  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  is  estimated  at  less  tl)au  fifty  thousand.  An  ade- 
quate, continuouf),  systematic  education  of  fifty  thousand  pupils  for  less  than  half  a 
century  would  solve  the  Indian  problem.  It  would  not  be  costly.  Schools  are  less 
expensive  than  war.  It  costs  less  to  educate  an  Indian  than  it  does  to  shoot  him.  A 
long  and  costly  experience  demonstrated  that  fact. 

(2)  The  education  thus  to  be  aftbrded  must  not  merely  be  oflered  as  a  gift ;  it  must 
be  imposed  by  superior  authoritj'^  as  a  requirement.  In  other  words,  the  education 
of  Indian  children  must  be  made  compulsory.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  red  man  is  hungering  for  the  white  man's  culture,  eager  to  take  it  if  it  is  otfered 
to  him.  The  ignorant  are  never  hungry  for  education,  nor  the  vicious  for  morality, 
nor  barbarism  for  civilization ;  educators  have  to  create  the  appetite  as  well  as  to 
furnish  the  food.  The  right  of  government  to  interfere  between  parent  and  child 
must  indeed  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  caution  ;  the  parental  right  is  the  most 
sacred  of  all  rights ;  but  a  barbaric  father  has  no  right  to  keep  his  child  in  barbarism, 
nor  an  ignorant  father  to  keep  his  child  in  ignorance.  There  may  be  difficulty  in 
compelling  the  children  of  Indians  to  attend  the  white  man's  school,  but  there  need 
be  no  question  of  the  right  to  compel  such  attendance;  and  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  when  there  is  a  will,  there  will  without  difficulty  be  found  a  way. 

(8)  In  organizing  such  a  system  of  education  as  I  am  trying  to  outline  before  you, 
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the  Governmeut  should  assume  the  entire  charge  of  all  primary  education.  As  fast 
as  possible  contract  schools  should  be  i)as8ed  over  either  to  the  entire  control  of  the 
Government,  which  maintains  them,  or  to  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  church  or 
society  which  controls  them.  It  is  absolutely  right  that  the  Government  should  ad- 
minister all  the  moneys  which  the  Government  appropriates.  There  is  only  one  form 
<Sf  contract  school  which  is  legitimate  in  any  permanent  or  well-organized  system  of 
education;  it  is  that  in  which  the  school  is  wholly  administered  and  controlled  by 
private  enterprise,  and  the  Government  sends  pupils  to  it  and  ])ays  ior  their  tuition 
as  any  other  patron  might  do.  In  assuming  this  work  of  primary  education,  the 
Government  should  assume  to  give  all  that  is  necessary  to  equip  the  Indian  child  for 
civilized  life.  It  should  teach  him  the  English  language.  While  the  Government 
was  wholly  wrong  in  assuming  to  prohibit  individual  societies  and  churches  from 
teaching  what  doctrine  they  pleased  in  what  language  they  chose, -so  long  as  they 
paid  the  expenses  out  of  their  own  ]iockets,  it  was  wholly  right  in  refusing  to  spend 
a  dollar  of  the  people's  money  to  educate  a  pagan  population  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  impalpable  walls  of  language  are  more  impenetrable  than  walls  of  stone.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  destroy  the  imaginary  line  which  surrounds  the  reservation  if 
we  leave  the  Indian  hedged  about  by  an  ignorance  of  the  language  of  his  neighbors ; 
this  would  be  to  convert  him  from  the  gypsy  isolated  into  a  gypsy  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  Government  should  teach  him  so  much  of  arithmetic  and' of  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  on  the  struggle  of  American  life  with  at  least  a 
fair  chance  of  tolerable  success ;  it  should  teach  him  methods  of  industry  as  well  as 
forms  of  expression  ;  and  it  should  also  teach  him  those  great  fundamental  ethical 
principles,  without  which  society  is  impossible  and  the  social  organism  goes  to  wreck. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotteo  that  forms  of  industry,  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
language  itself,  which  are  picked  up  unconciously  by  the  white  boy  in  his  home, 
must  needs  be  taught  deliberately  and  with  set  purpose  to  the  Indian  boy,  who  has 
picked  up  only  the  use  of  the  tomahawk,  the  ethics  of  the  camp-tire,  and  the  vernac- 
ular of  his  own  tribe. 

(4)  If  the  Government  were  at  once  to  assume  the  entire  work  of  educating  the  In- 
dian children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States,  and  of  compelling  them  to  attend 
the  schools,  and  of  furnishing  them  thereat  with  suflBcient  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  the  methods  of  industry  and  the  moral  laws  to  iit  them  for  civilized  life, 
the  churches,  released  from  a  burden  which  never  ought  to  have  been  laid  upon  them, 
could  bend  their  energies  to  the  twofold  work  of  the  higher  ethical  and  the  spiritual 
culture  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  where  Indian 
teachers  might  be  prepared  to  become  the  educators  of  their  own  people.  No  race  is 
truly  educated  until  it  is  taught  to  be  self-educative.  If  Hampton  and  Carlisle  were 
left  free  to  devote  their  energies  to  educating  men  aud  women  to  become,  in  turn, 
educators  of  their  own  people  ;  if  no  men  and  women  were  sent  to  them  except  with 
that  purpose  in  view,  and  no  more  than  could  be  profitably  furnished  employment  as 
Indian  educators,  either  in  the  school-room,  or  in  the  shop,  or  on  the  farm  ;  if  every- 
where the  Christian  churches  could  devote  their  educational  labors,  as  they  are  now 
doing  in  the  South,  to  educating  educators,  the  relations  between  tbe  churches  and 
the  Government  would  be  made  harmonious,  and  the  problem  of  religious  education, 
if  not  absolutely  solved,  would  be  greatly  simplitied.  Religion  is,  after  all,  a  matter 
of  })er8onal  influence  more  than  of  catechetical  instruction.  If  the  Governmeut  will 
come  to  the  churches  for  Christian  teachers,  the  churches  may  well  agree  to  leave  the 
catechisms  out  of  the  schools  in  which  those  Christian  teachers  do  their  work. 

(5)  There  is  a  universal  agreement  among  all  friends  of  the  Indian,  among  all  who 
are  trying  to  promote  his  education,  among  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  tianslorm  him 
from  a  burden  borne  to  a  useful  member  of  society,  that  the  Indian  schools  should  be 
taken  out  of  politics.  There  is  only  one  way  to  take  them  out' of  politics,  namely, 
by  making  the  head  of  the  school  system  non- political.  So  long  as  the  Bureau  is  a 
part  ot  a  political  machine,  and  the  schools  are  a  part  of  the  Bureau,  so  long  the 
schools  will  be  a  part  of  a  political  machine;  a?id  so  I  come  to  the  fifth,  last,  but 
fundamental  proposition  of  this  entire  scheme.  It  is,  that  the  President  appoint  a 
non-political  commission,  who  shall  be  .luthorized  to  oiganize  and  direct  a  new  edu- 
cational system  ;  that  the  money  for  that  system  be  appropriated  in  the  lump  by 
Congress  to  that  educational  commission  ;  and  that  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the 
organization  of  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  entire  system,  be  placed  uuder 
its  direction  aud  control,  freed  from  the  entanglements  involved,  on  the  one  hand  by 
connection  with  an  administrative  bureau,  on  the  other  hand  by  the  necessity  of 
securing  influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  needful  appropriations. 

One  objection  lo  this  plan  I  venture  to  anticipare— the  objection  brought  to  all 
new  plans:  "  It  is  impracticable."  My  answer  to  that  objection  now  and  always  is, 
whatever  ought  to  be  done  can  be  done.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  plan  is  im- 
practicable. It  would  have  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  far  West,  because  it 
would  take  from  them  a  burden  which  never  ought  to  have  been  laid  upon  them — 
the  burden  of  transforming  hereditary  barbarians  and  paupers  into  intelligent  self- 
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supporting  and  valuable  members  of  society;  it  would  have  the  support  of  philan- 
thropists of  the  East,  because  it  would  promise  to  remove  from  national  politics  a 
disturbing  element,  from  the  national  escutcheon  a  black  stain,  and  from  national 
life  a  plague  spot;  it  would  have  the  support  of  the  press,  which  is  always  able  in 
a  fair  fight  and  an  open  field  to  defeat  the  politicians;  it  would  have  the  support  of 
the  national  conscience,  which  in  American  history  has  never  failed  to  win  when  it 
has  been  educated  and  aroused.  Three  years  ago  we  assembled  at  Lake  Mohonk  to 
discuss  the  Indian  question.  We  agreed,  after  much  patient,  though  warm  debate, 
that  the  reservation  system  should  be  abolished,  the  Indians  given  their  lands  in 
severalty,  the  unallotted  land  opened  to  actual  settlers,  and  the  country  consecrated 
to  civilization  from  ocean  to  ocean.  We  were  told  then  that  this  was  impracticable. 
But  the  press  adopted  the  Lake  Mohonk  platform,  and  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion followed  the  leadership  of  the  press  and  the  coiiference.  The  land  problem  is 
solved.  If  this  fall  the  friends  of  the  Indian  assembled  at  Lake  Mohonk  can  agree 
upon  an  educational  system  as  absolutely  just  as  the  land  reform  on  which  they  then 
agreed,  they  can  depend  with  etjual  assurance  on  the  press  and  the  public  conscience 
for  their  allies,  and  on  the  ultiuuite,  and  I  believe  the  speedy,  acceptance  of  their 
conclusions  by  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

DISCUSSION  ON  EDUCATION. 

Col.  L.  E.  Dudley,  of  Boston,  was  invited  to  open  the  discussion. 

Col.  L.  E.  Dudley.  It  is  more  than  twelve  years  since  I  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  Indian  service,  and  during  these  years  my  attention  has  been  given  to  other  sub- 
jects. I  entered  the  Indian  service  just  after  General  Grant's  peace  policy  had  been 
inaugurated.  All  the  friends  of  the  Indians  ought  to  render  thanks  for  the  initiation 
of  that  policy.  Things  were  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  it  was  alm^ist  impossible  for 
those  who  were  struggling  for  improvement  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  to 
get  a  response  anywhere  throughout  the  country.  If  General  Howard,  when  he  first 
interested  himself  to  go  out  among  the  Apaches  and  bring  those  Indians  in  upon  the 
reservation,  had  had  the  Mohonk  conference  behind  him,  the  results  would  have 
been  bettor.  If  all  the  officers  of  that  time  had  had  the  same  support  we  should 
have  made  better  records  than  we  did.  In  regard  to  this  educational  problem  which 
Dr.  Abbott  has  presented,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  about  exhausted  the  subject, 
and  that  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  criticism  of  his  position.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  it 
will  be  made  the  platform  of  this  conference,  and  that  it  will  be  sent  out  to  the  coun- 
try as  the  method  which  the  friends  of  the  Indians  desire  to  have  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  this  people  who  have  lived  so  long  in  their  savage  condition 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  race  that  we  have  not  made  more  progress  in  the  education 
and  civilization  of  the  Indian.  I  have  often  felt  that  if  I  were  an  Indian  I  should  be 
a  much  worse  one  than  any  we  have,  under  the  provocation  which  they  have  received. 
During  my  service  in  the  Southwest  I  was  often  obliged  to  investigate  the  difficulties 
which  had  occurred  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians.  I  always  found  that  the 
white  man's  side  of  the  case  was  presented  and  printed  in  the  newspapers ;  and  I  usually 
found  that  an  Indian  outrage  was  the  result  of  prior  outrages  on  the  part  of  the 
whites.  Let  me  give  you  a  single  case  that  1  investigated.  A  band  of  men  were 
trapping  beavers  on  the  Gila  River.  One  of  these  companies  had  secured  a  large 
number  of  skins,  and  they  went  down  into  Sonora  to  sell  them.  While  there  the  gov- 
ernor of  Sonora  said  to  them  that  he  would  give  them  an  ounce  of  silver  for  every 
Apache  scalp.  They  bought  a  Gatling  gun  and  concealed  it.  Then  they  sent  out 
word  to  the  ApaChes  of  that  vicinity  that  they  would  give  them  a  feast.  The  Apaches 
came.  They  turned  over  some  cattle  to  the  Indians,  who  killed  them  for  the  feast; 
and  while  they  were  gorging  themselves  this  gun  was  opened  upon  them,  and  many 
were  killed.  A  few  days  later  the  survivors,  and  their  friends  assembled  and  fell 
upon  another  camp  of  white  people,  perhaps  25  miles  away.  You  in  the  East  heard 
all  about  the  murder  of  these  white  trappers.  You  heard  very  little,  if  anything, 
about  the  murders  that  preceded.  This  only  by  way  of  illustrating  the  treatment 
which  the  Indians  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  whites. 

I  hope  that  this  educational  plan  will  be  indorsed  by  the  country,  and  will  be  put 
into  practice.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  influence  that  will  go  out  from  here  will  help 
to  its  adoption  by  Congress.  When  I  was  in  Arizona  I  remember  the  efforts  made  to 
instruct  the  Indians.  For  twenty  years  the  Government  had  appropriated  $.5,000 
annually  for  the  education  of  th^  Pueblo  Indians..  Being  of  an  inquiring  disposition 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  the  fruits  of  this  $100,000,  and  I  called  for  reports.  I 
found  that  the  money  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  The 
report  said  that  fifty-nine  Indians  had  been  educated  in  these  schools  supported  by 
the  Government.  I  then  asked  to  see  some  of  these  fifty-nine  educated  Indians.  I 
found  the  most  that  any  one  could  do  was  to  read  a  few  sentences  in  a  Spanish  cate- 
chism ;  not  one  of  them  could  read  any  English,   and  they  knew  nothing  about 
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arithmetic.  I  made  an  effort  to  have  the  English  language  taught  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  to  exclude  the  religious  element  entirely  from  these  schools.  I  began 
to  employ  teachers,  and  took  this  money  away  from  the  priests  to  j)ay  for  secular  ed- 
ucation ;  but  I  found  myself  in  the  hardest  fight  I  have  ever  yet  been  in. 

The  old  system  was  not  a  good  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  progress. 
But  as  Dr.  Abbott  says,  we  need  a  comprehensive  system,  that  shall  be  inclusive,  and 
that  shall  be  so  organized  that  it  will  go  on  like  clock-work,  to  accomplish  the  civili- 
zation of  all  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Ellinwood.  There  are  two  or  three  points  in  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  with  refer- 
ence to  which  I  have  some  doubt.  It  was  stated  very  properly  that  the  Government 
ought  to  assume  this  entire  work  of  Indian  education;  that  it  ought  to  adopt  as 
broad  and  comprehensive  a  system  for  the  children  of  the  Indian  as  for  the  other 
children  of  the  country.  With  all  that  I  agree.  It  was  added,  however,  if  I  heard 
rightly,  that  the  churches  had  no  right  to  engage  in  this  educational  work,  except 
so  far  as  it  should  be  neglected  by  Government.  To  this  I  should  demur.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  barrier  should  be  raised  against  Christiau  schools.  The  work  of 
teaching  that  has  been  done  by  the  churches  comprises  a  chief  part  of  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  actual  civilization  and  uplifting  of  these  Indians.  I  did  not  quite 
understand  Dr.  Abbott  as  to  just  what  the  churches  might  do.  As  I  understood  him, 
it  was  purely  religious  instruction  that  might  be  given.  But  if  the  missionaries  confine 
themselves  to  Sunday-school  work  and  chance  religious  instruction,  what  can  they 
hope  to  accomplish  ?  Unless  they  can  control  the  children  during  the  week  they  can 
not  mold  them.  There  is  little  analogy  between  this  case  and  that  of  our  common- 
school  instruction.  White  children  have  more  or  less  religious  influence  in  their  own 
homes.  The  Indians  have  nothing  of  this  kind.  Missionary  societies  can  do  nothing 
with  Indian  children  unless  they  can  control  their  whole  time.  An  order  has  been 
issued  that  all  pupils  must  be  claimed  for  the  Government  schools  until  they  are  full. 
This  even  applies  to  children  who  have  been  under  the  charge  of  the  missionaiies  for 
years. 

With  regard  to  contract  schools,  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  the  ground  that  Dr. 
Abbott  advocates.  1  believe  there  are  evils  connected  with  Ihem  ;  but  the  missionary 
boards  are  not  able,  on  any  large  scale,  to  establish  boarding-schools  of  from  20  to 
100  pupils  each,  and  feed,  and  clothe,  and  shelter,  without  aid.  There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  belonging  to  the  Indians  in  the  charge  of  the  Government  for 
just  such  uses.  Why  should  these  funds  lie  unused  while  the  whole  burden  is  laid 
on  the  charity  of  Christian  people?  It  is  only  just  that  a  certain  governmental 
stipend  should  be  given,  and  it  is  only  with  such  help  that  so  great  a  work  can  be 
done.  This  is  the  enlightened  policy  which  has  been  adopted  in  India,  and  certainly 
there  is  a  stronger  claim  here.  I  once  saw  in  Lahore  1,500  children  under  the  care  of 
one  missionary.  That  involved  an  immense  expenditure.  Do  you  suppose  that  a 
missionary  board  could  have  footed  the  whole  bill  for  boarding  such  a  number  1  As 
to  results,  it  is  the  frank,  honest  confession  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know, 
that  altogether  the  best  educational  work  among  the  natives  of  India  has  been  done 
through  the  missionary  organizations  with  government  aid. 

With  regard  to  the  last  point  named  in  the  paper,  viz,  the  lifting  of  this  entire  work 
out  of  politics,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  feasible.  There  are  a  thousand  eager  grasping 
hands  that  will  hang  on  to  this  educational  interest  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
an  efiicient  political  machine.  I  do  not  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  govern- 
mental education  of  Indians  lifted  out  of  politics.  And  for  just  that  reason  I  feel  it 
is  the  most  urgent  duty  of  this  conference  to  promote  religious  education.  While 
other  schemes  are  discussed  and  delayed,  and  little  is  accomplished,  I  believe  that 
the  chief  hope  of  Indian  education  lies  with  the  mission  schools,  and  I  think  that 
this  conference,  instead  of  weakening  that  hope,  should  emphasize  it.  While  I  do 
not  think  that  the  education  that  the  Catholics  have  given  is  all  that  it  should  be, 
nevertheless  I  should  encourage  the  idea  that  Catholics,  as  well  as  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Friends,  should  be  encouraged  to  push  for- 
ward their  work.  Let  the  Government  generously  aid  them  all,  and  then  in  addition 
do  as  much  as  possible  in  its  own  way. 

In  regard  to  the  vernacular,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Abbott  that  we  should  push  the 
English  language  ;  but  it  does  not  meet  every  case.  Take  the  Dakotas,  for  example. 
Probably  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  them  are  in  school  or  ever  will  be.  There  is  a 
large  uneducated  adult  population.  If  you  close  the  Dakota  Bible,  you  absolutely 
rear  a  wall  between  all  that  adult  population  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his 
salvation.  The  little  boy  who  has  learned  to  read  the  Dakota  Bible  in  the  school, 
can  carry  it  home  and  read  the  story  of  the  cross  to  his  parents  and  older  brothers 
and  sisters  ;  but  with  only  an  English  Bible  he  could  not  reach  them.  While  I  agree 
that  it  is  necessary  to  urge  English  as  the  great  medium  of  civilization,  I  believe  the 
vernacular  should  be  used  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  missionaries,  it  is  the  only 
medium  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  those  who  will  never  go  to 
school,  and  who  can  only  be  reached  by  their  own  children. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Smiley,  it  was  voted  that  hereafter  the  speakers  in  discussion 
should  be  limited  to  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Dr.  Abbott  has  outlined  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  Indian.^ 
One  of  his  points  is  that  the  appropriations  should  be  made  in  a  lump,  and  that 
they  should  be  continued  for  many  years.  But  one  Congress  can  not  appropriate 
money  for  another.  You  can  not  make  an  appropriation  for  twenty  years  ahead. 
Possibly  a  trust  fund  could  be  created,  the  interest  of  which  could  be  applied  to  this 
purpose,  but  one  Congress  can  not  pledge  appropriations  for  another. 

General  Charles  H.  Howard.  We  can  not  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed system.  We  must  direct  our  energy  toward  the  one  great  point  that  some  sys- 
tem must  be  adopted  by  the  Government.  During  the  four  years  that  I  was  Indian 
inspector  I  officially  iDspected  twenty-three  reservations,  and  visited  many  more,  and 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Abbott  that  nothing  is  being  done  by  the  Government,  that  is,  there 
is  nothing  done  systematically.  We  must  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  devis- 
ing some  wise  means  of  education,  and  leave  to  it  the  specific  plans.  There  is  no 
standard  for  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  There  is  not  a  town  school  in  America 
but  has  some  standard.  The  teacher  must  be  examined  by  some  one.  Nobody  ex- 
amines any  of  these  teachers  for  the  Indians. 

Another  indication  of  the  lack  of  system  is  the  fact  that  absolutely  no  provision  is 
made  to  educate  the  greater  number  of  these  children.  In  the  Navajo  tribe  there  are 
4,000  children.  Government  has  made  provision  lor  only  sixty.  The  provision  is  so 
slight  that  one  may  as  well  say  there  is  no  provision  for  these  4,000  childreo.  Take 
the  great  Sioux  Nation,  and  almost  the  same  is  true.  The  provision  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indijin  children  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  I  can  most  heartily  support 
any  system  which  will  cover  the  whole  field  and  will  provide  adequate  teachers. 
But  nothing  should  be  done  that  will  repress  Christian  work  and  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  think  Dr.  Abbott  meant  to  do  that.  I  understood  him  to  except  the 
practice  of  the  Government  in  giving  a  certain  amount  for  the  education  of  each  In- 
dian child  in  the  missionary  schools.  The  best  practical  work  that  has  been  done  in 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  done  by  the  Christian  churches. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Collins,  of  Standing  Rock.  The  subject  of  teaching  in  the  vernac- 
ular comes  very  clo!se  to  me,  because  my  work  has  been  done  mostly  in  the  vernac- 
ular, though  we  have  also  taught  English.  To  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people  we 
must  reach  them  through  the  tongue  they  can  understand.  We  can  teach  a  child 
Bible  truths  which  he  can  carry  home  and  read  to  his  father  and  mother,  when  they 
could  not  understand  an  English  Bible.  We  feel  that  the  Government  has  been  un- 
just to  us  in  this  respect.  1  do  not  think  there  is  an  English-speaking  person  within 
20  miles  of  my  home,  except  our  own  native  teacher.  When  we  opened  our  school 
last  fall  we  had  50  or  60  children.  There  was  no  Government  school  within  20  miles. 
Our  teacher  was  ready  for  the  children,  and  they  were  ready  for  him.  But  the  Presi- 
dent said.  No;  the  teacher  must  go  home  (he  could  not  teach  English).  What  were 
we  to  do?  I  was  the  only  one  who  could  teach  English,  but  I  had  work  enough  to 
do  outside.  I  could  not,  however,  see  them  go  back  without  some  effort  for  them, 
and  I  did  teach  three  hours  a  day,  though  it  stretched  my  other  work  out  from  5  in 
the  morning  till  10  at  night. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  land  in  severalty,  we  must  go  slowly.  Yon  ask  Indians 
who  have  always  banded  together,  and  who  are  related,  to  separate  and  divide  their 
reservation.  That  is  enough  at  one  time.  Then  you  ask  Them  to  take  land  in  sev- 
eralty. That  is  another  great  question.  Next  j^ou  ask  them  to  become  citizens. 
They  do  not  know  what  that  means.  You  are  going  too  rapidly.  When  the  commis- 
sioners came  to  Standing  Rock  this  bill  was  read  to  them.*^  I  sat  beside  Captain 
Pratt,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  the  others,  and  heard  the  whole  conference.  I  heard  the 
response  of  the  Indians.  I  heard  John  Grass  go  back  over  the  treaty  of  1868,  and 
detail  all  the  parts  that  had  been  kept  and  those  that  had  not.  And  when  some  one 
suggested  that  it  was  strange  that  he  should  be  so  familiar  with  it,  since  he  had  not 
it  in  writing,  he  replied,  "I  have  all  of  it  in  my  heart."  Then  he  asked  the  com- 
missioners to  go  back  to  Washington  and  say  they  would  like  to  have  all  the  old  mat- 
ters straightened  out  before  trying  any  new  ones.  W^hen  they  were  asked  to  sign  the 
papers,  one  of  which  was  red  and  the  other  black,  one  implying  yes,  and  the  other 
no,  one  man  said  :  "We  do  not  understand  you  people,  you  have  cheated  us  so  often. 
If  we  sign  a  red  paper,  how  do  we  know  but  when  it  gets  to  Washington  it  may  be 
black  ?" 

People  must  remember  that  Indiana  can  reason.  You  can  not  treat  them  as  one 
great  nation.  You  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  men  and  women  ;  and 
whenever  the  people  of  the  East  realize  that  fact  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  civil- 
iztng  the  Indian.  I  think  the  plan  of  giving  land  in  severalty  is  good,  but  we  shall 
never  civilize  the  Indian  by  legislation  or  Government  schools  alone.  A  man  may  be 
a  teacher  in  them  without  giving  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  He  may  not 
even  be  able  to  talk  English  so  that  you  or  I  would  understand  him.  Many  of  the 
teachers  use  so  much  slang  in  teaching  English  that  the  Indian  children  use  it,  think 
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ing  they  are  speaking  good  English.  It  has  been  said  that  education  without  religion 
makes  men  clever  devils.  That  is  especially  true  of  the  Indians.  We  can  not  take 
away  their  old  superstitions  and  give  them  nothing  in  their  place  without  leaving 
the  people  in  a  worse  condition  than  we  found  them. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Shelton.  I  want  to  reiterate  Miss  Collins's  statement.  After  eight 
years'  experience  with  the  Indians,  I  would  rather  leave  them  in  their  heathenism 
than  give  them  a  secular  education,  omitting  entirely  the  religious  training.  We  are 
dealing  with  men  who  think,  and  with  men  who  have  souls  ;  and  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  education  we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  immortal  destinies. 
When  you  exclude  from  secular  education  the  religious  element  you  have  excluded 
every  element  that  could  guaranty  permanent  success. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Shelton  related  several  instances,  showing  the  effects  of  the  order 
preventing  the  return  of  pupils  to  mission  schools  if  there  was  a  Government  school 
on  the  reservation.  The  pupils,  he  said,  are  pleading  in  vain  that  they  may  go  back 
and  finish  the  work  that  they  have  begun.  He  hoped  that  the  conference  would  put 
into  its  platform  a  plank  as  strong  as  that  ot  last  year,  protesting  against  the  inter- 
ference of  Government  with  strictly  religious  work  among  our  American  Indians. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  QuiNTON.  Three  thoughts  come  to  me  so  strongly  that  I  must  utter  them. 
The  first  is  the  fact,  so  clearlj^  illustrated  by  the  testimonies  of  these  missionaries 
from  the  field,  that  the  Indian,  now  in  his  savage  state  even,  is  of  much  more  value 
as  a  man  than  we  Lave  been  accustomed  to  think.  I  was  not  long  among  Indians, 
and  did  not  visit  more  than  half  a  dozen  tribes ;  but  one  need  not  stay  more  than 
five  days  at  any  point  among  them  to  see  and  feel  the  fact  that  the  life-round  of 
hoping  and  fearing,  loving  and  hating,  rejoicing  and  weeping,  has  wrought  in  these 
wild  people  that  which  we  call  experience,  and  which  makes  character,  and  they  de- 
serve to  be  treated  like  men  and  women,  and  not  like  unthinking,  irresponsible  bar- 
barians. Sentiment  should  he  made,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  in  this  direction.  My 
second  thought  is,  that  in  these  times  of  transition  and  experiment  with  the  race,  we 
should  all,  as  friends  and  workers,  be  very  guarded  as  to  saying  or  doing  aught  to 
lessen  in  anywise  the  practical  work  being  done  for  any  tribe,  school,  or  station.  We 
need  to  go  forward  toward  the  ideal  justice,  and  yet  should  avoid  the  great  danger 
that  in  so  doing  we  lose  any  present  practical  helps  or  any  wise  zeal.  All  that  is  now 
being  done  is  imperatively  needed,  and  should  be  kept.  The  third  thought  is,  that  it 
is  always  practicable  to  ask  for  what  is  right,  and  that  now  is  the  time  to  ask  the 
great  thing  needed. 

We  all  recognize  that  that  one  all-important  and  all-including  thing  is  to  get  the 
Indian  out  of  politics;  and  why  not  now  ask  that  not  merely  Indian  education,  but 
that  Indian  affairs  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  upright  Christian  men, 
known  to  be  practical  wise  friends  of  that  race,  and  ask  that  power  be  given  them  to 
use  Indian  funds  for  the  education,  civilization,  and  elevation  of  the  race.  If  this 
could  be  gained  details  would  settle  themselves,  ways  would  be  found.  The  finances 
could  be  referred  to  the  court  of  equity,  or  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  somehow  be  man- 
aged. I  know  this  will  seem  Quixotic  to  many,  but  the  thing  that  is  right  can  be 
done,  as  Dr.  Abbott  has  said,  anH  I  felt  like  shouting  when  he  said  it.  I  have  just 
come  from  the  London  Missionary  Conference,  and  there  testimonies  were  given  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world  of  wonderful,  seemingly  impossible,  things  done  to  meet  the 
needs  of  God's  work.  The  impossible  can  be  done  in  that  work.  Daniel  and  the  three 
Hebrew  children  were  not  in  very  practicable  situaiions,  yet  they  were  a  success,  be- 
cause in  the  right.  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea  seemed  in  a  hopeless  case,  and  yet  they  had 
to  be  carried  through  it,  and  God  did  it  for  them.  We  have  asked  half-measures  for 
a  long  time.  For  ten  years  I  have  worked  constantly  on  Indian  behalf,  and  now  feel 
like  dropping  old  petitions  and  asking  hereafter  of  Government  the  one  thing  needed, 
namely,  that  somehow  the  Indian  be  gotten  practically  out  of  politics.  That  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  therefore  it  can  be  done;  for  the  right  is  God's  way,  and  all  Ma 
machinery  is  pledged  to  securing  the  right. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  I  want 
to  thank  Dr.  Abbott  for  his  paper.  At  a  proper  time  I  hope  it  may  be  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  ultimately  presented  for  adoption  by  this  conference.  A  discussion 
of  the  ideal  is  helpful  in  an  examination  of  the  actual  and  the  probable. 

As  to  contract  schools,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  if  Dr.  Abbott  knew  as  much  about  them 
ae  I  do,  he  might  say  a  great  deal  more  against  them  than  he  has.  And  if  he  ku*»w  as 
much  about  them  as  I  do,  he  would  be  more  in  favor  of  them  than  he  is.  Many  a 
time  I  have  sat  down  with  Commissioner  Price,  and  he  would  ask,  "How  much  can 
your  church  do  ?  If  you  can  build  the  house  or  furnish  th«»  teachers,  we  can  give 
you  a  grant  of  so  much  for  each  scholar."  That  helped  us  and  it  helped  him.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  good  while  before  we  reach  the  point  which  Dr.  Abbott  suggests. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  ready  to  join  him  in  pushing  for  it.  But  let  us  not  wholly  forget 
what  has  been  done.  The  contract  system  is  not  perfect,  but  it  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  I  no  not  think  we  are  in  a  condition  to  let  go  of  it  yet.  It  will  be  easier 
to  abandon  it  when  we  get  land  in  severalty  for  the  Indians  and  they  are  located  in 
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permanent  homes.  While  Dr.  Abbott  is  doing  the  best  he  can  to  aid  us — God  bless 
him  and  all  others  laboring  in  that  way — let  us  not  throw  away  the  things  that  have 
been  helping  us  so  far  till  the  proper  time  comes.  If  a  man  has  had  a  broken  leg, 
don't  tell  him  to  throw  away  his  crutches  too  soon. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  The  incidents  that  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Indian  education  suggest  to  me  the  thought  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
well  to  add  one  proposition  to  the  theses  which  have  been  put  before  you.  It  isthip : 
That  in  the  United  States  of  America  you  can  not  have  even  the  beginnings  of  citi- 
zenship without  the  whole  of  religious  liberty.  The  Indians  have  been  brought  to  a 
turning-point  in  this  respect.  They  now  live  without  the  guaranties  of  religious  lib- 
erty. A  system  has  been  adopted  which  is  introducingiuto  American  citizenship  men 
here  and  there  throughout  these  reservations,  and  'he  proposition  which  I  would  like 
to  have  recognized  in  reference  to  them  is,  that  the  beginning  of  American  citizenship 
necessarily  involvesand  implies  the  whole  of  religious  liberty.  That  includes  personal 
liberty  to  come,  to  go,  to  speak,  to  learn,  for  the  purposes  of  worship.  Whatever 
personal  liberty  is  required  for  this  purpose  is  involved  in  its  entirety  by  the  simplest 
beginning  of  American  citizenship.  I  wouhi  like  to  have  that  proposition  considered 
as  a  buttress  for  the  theses  which  have  been  laid  before  you,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
sound  constitutional  and  legal  position. 

Professor  Painter.  I  think  it  is  well  not  to  take  away  the  crutches  too  soon  from  a 
man  with  a  broken  leg,  as  Dr.  Kendall  says;  but  I  think  it  also  a  mistake  not  to  dis- 
tinguish between  mill-stones  round  the  neck  and  crutches.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
something,  that  much,  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  Indian  education,  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  system.  When  you  have  good  men  and  women  at  work  they  will  do  some- 
thing in  spite  of  obstacles  ;  and  there  have  been  many  such  in  this  work.  But  it  has 
been  in  spite  of  obstacles,  audi  think  it  is  time  they  should  be  taken  away.  The  whole 
system  under  which  the  Indian  has  been  placed  has  been  an  absolute  despotism,  the 
most  absolute  on  this  earth.  A  few  months  ago  eight  Indians  up  in  Minnesota  were 
put  in  jail.  Why?  Because  they  were  oft"  from  their  reservation  without  permission 
from  the  agent — driving  logs,  and  getting  $1.50  a  day. 

This  summer  I  visited  the  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina.  They  had  got  mixed  up, 
Mr.  Atkins  said,  in  politics.  The  Bureau  had  sent  a  man  down  to  investigate — a 
young  clerk  in  the  Department.  He  called  the  Indians  together  in  council,  and  said  : 
"  All  in  favor  of  the  Quakers  having  charge  of  this  school  will  rise  up."  Every  Indian 
but  one  got  up.  He  took  that  one  Indian  out  and  held  a  *'  bush  council"  with  him,  came 
back,  and  made  his  report  on  the  basis  of  that  one  man's  opposition  to  the  Quaker 
management.  The  contract  for  the  new  year  was  refused  to  Mr.  Spray,  who  then 
had  it.  but  was  made  with  Mr  Hobbs,  of  Indiana,  who  had  the  contract  for  the  day 
schools.  Mr.  Hobbs  continued  Mr.  Spray  as  superintendent,  with  his  corps  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  year  opened  most  favorably.  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  had  his  work  to  look  after 
in  Indiana,  was  telecraphed  by  Mr.  Upshaw  that  he  must  go  to  North  Carolina,  dis- 
miss Spray,  and  take  charge  of  the  school,  or  his  contract  would  be  canceled.  Mr. 
Hobbs  found  that  the  dismissal  of  Spray  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  teachiog  force, 
and  the  utter  breaking  up  of  the  school,  as  all  the  pupils  would  also  leave.  He  tele- 
graphed Mr.  Upshaw  that  he  would  have  to  cancel  his  contract.  Mr.  Upshaw  tele- 
graphed the  agent  to  take  possession  of  the  school  property  and  send  teachers  and 
pupils  home.  Fortunately  the  agent,  when  he  came  to  take  in  fully  the  situation, 
found  it  so  unwise,  in  fact  impracticable,  to  carry  out  the  order,  that  he  telegraphed 
for  permission  to  suspend  it,  and  iinally  secured  ith  revocation. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  cases  which  might  be  given  illustrative  of  the  kind  of 
system  under  which  not  alone  the  educational  but  every  interest  of  the  Indian  is 
placed.  I  freely  concede  that  we  do,  after  all,  make  some  hopeful  progress.  Every 
man  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Indian  civilization  knows 
that  we  do  get  forward  with  it  somewhat;  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
fact  is  not  that  this  miserable  makeshift,  no-plan  should  be  continued,  but  that  a 
system,  wise  and  efficient,  should  at  once  come  into  use.  We,  in  this  conference,  have 
made  progress  in  our  views.  The  radicalism  of  last  year  is  the  conservatism  of  this 
year.  We  make  progress,  and  I  think  we  drag  the  public  a  little  along  our  path  of 
advance.  I  believe  fully  in  the  views  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott.  They  were  the  views 
I  presented  myself  last  year,  only  I  went  further.  I  would  put  every  interest  of  the 
Indian  into  the  hands  of  such  a  commission.  I  see  nothing  impracticable  or  impos- 
sible in  it.  We  must  simply  take  the  course  that  will  present  the  least  difficulties. 
When  a  system  is  wrong,  all  abuses  possible  grow  up  under  it.  Get  a  good  system, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  working  it  well.  There  may  be  some  friction,  but  there 
is  no  possibility  of  working  "■  no  system."    As  to  what  can  be  done,  we  do  not  know. 

A  pupil  of  Mark  Hopkins,  in  the  days  when  the  use  of  the  telegraph  was  just  be- 
gun, said  to  the  professor  one  day,  "  I  hear  that  Morse  has  sent  a  message  from  Wash- 
ington to  Aunapolis."  Dr.  Hopkins  replied,  "It  is  possible  that  may  some  time  be 
done,  but  neither  you  nor  I  will  ever  live  to  see  it  done."  Dr.  Hopkins  thought  that 
man's  memory  was  too  good  when  he  reminded  him  of  this  some  time  ago.      This 
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ideal  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott  is  uot  impossible  of  realization,  and  we  must  work  in 
that  direction.  General  Armstrong  well  said  last  year,  "  It  is  our  business  to  do  im- 
possible things."  Congress  finds  a  way  to  do  things  when  the  American  people  de- 
mand they  shall  be  done. 

Hon.  Seth  Low.  I  have  no  right  to  speak  on  this  subject  by  reason  of  any  special 
knowledge,  but  only  by  reason  of  general  interest  in  it.  There  was  one  point  in  Dr. 
Abbott's  paper  wliich  commended  itself  highly"  to  me,  and  which  seems  in  the  discus- 
sion to  have  been  somewhat  overlooked.  He  stated  that  the  Indian  problem  was 
three  problems — land,  law,  and  education.  That  is  a  convenient  way  of  presenting  to 
our  minds  the  different  parts  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  only  one  problem.  I  suppose 
if  anything  in  the  world  is  certain,  it  is  that  the  red  man's  civilization  will  disapjiear 
before  the  white  man's  civilization,  because,  of  the  two,  it  is  inferior. 

The  Indian  problem,  in  its  fundamental  aspect,  is,  then,  Must  the  red  man  disap- 
pear with  his  civilization  ?  Is  it  possible  that  in  Christian  times  the  Indians  them- 
selves have  got  to  disappear  with  their  inierior  civilization  ?  I  think  we  can  say 
certainly  that  unless  we  can  incorporate  the  red  man  into  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion, he  will  disappear.  Therefore,  the  one  question  behind  the  land  question,  behind 
the  education  question  and  the  law  question,  is,  How  can  we  fit  the  red  man  for 
our  civilization  ?  What,  then,  is  the  fundamental  aspect  of  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion as  opposed  to  the  red  man's  ?  It  is  individual  relation  to  law  in  place  of  tribal, 
individual  dnty  toward  law,  and  individual  protection  by  law.  That  is  why  we  want 
land  in  severalty.  That  is  what  is  at  the  basis  of  the  question  in  its  legal  aspect,  and 
that  is  what  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  educational  question.  We  can  not  give  a 
wild  man  the  civilized  man's  relation  to  law.  We  have  got  to  train  him  and  fit  him 
for  it  by  the  slow  process  of  education.  Therefore,  behind  all  these  divisions  is  the 
question,  How  can  we  make  the  individual  red  man  a  member  of  the  white  man's 
civilization  ?  I  like  Dr.  Abbott's  suggestion  of  a  complete  educational  system,  for 
it  seems  in  harmony  with  our  American  methods.  His  first  point  was  this:  That  the 
Indian  must  look  to  the  General  Government,  or  rather  that  the  General  Government, 
and  not  the  State,  must  educate  the  Indian,  for  reasons  that  are  apparent. 

Now,  the  United  States  Government,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  education,  but 
in  all  our  States  we  have  the  common-school  system.  The  State  devolves  that  duty 
upon  every  locality;  and  in  every  city  we  have,  as  in  Brooklyn,  aboard  of  education. 
As  I  understood  Dr.  Abbott's  suggestion  for  taking  Indian  education  out  of  politics, 
it  was  simply  that  the  United  States  should  establish  a  Board  of  Indian  Education. 
That  is  what  it  comes  to  ;  and  to  that  board  should  be  handed  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended for  educational  purposes,  precisely  as  we  give  the  control  of  educational  ap- 
propriations to  our  boards  of  education  in  cities.  This  would  not  take  it  wholly  out 
of  politics ;  but  in  Brooklyn  and  in  almost  every  city  the  appointment  of  a  teacher 
is  practically  a  life  appointment,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  to  improve  the  schools  is 
to  secure  public  sentiment  in  that  direction.  We  have  recently  established  training 
schools,  and  no  one  can  be  appointed  a  teacher  in  Brooklyn  without  passing  an  hon- 
est examination.  That  has  been  brought  about  by  public  sentiment.  It  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  United  States  Government  might  appoint  a  board  of 
education  for  the  Indians  which  should  serve  them  as  well  as  the  board  of  education 
serves  in  our  cities,  and  probably  better,  because  the  larger  the  constituency  from 
which  men  are  selected  the  better,  as  a  rule,  is  the  quality  of  £he  individuals  to  whom 
the  trust  is  committed ;  and  in  such  a  work  the  result  depends  largely  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  who  have  charge  of  it.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  if  that  sys- 
tem were  adopted  by  the  General  Government  in  place  of  the  no-system  which  has 
been  described  here  to-day,  religions  schools  and  private  schools  might  not  be  carried 
on  among  the  Indians  as  successfully  as  in  our  cities. 

We  have  a  compulsory  education  law  in  New  York,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
peojjle  from  sending  their  children  to  parochial  schools.  The  State  is  satisfied  if 
they  go  to  school  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  year.  I  do  not  see  why  the  two  in- 
stitutions can  not  work  as  satisfactorily  among  the  Indians  as  among  the  whites. 
All  that  Dr.  Abbott  asks  is  that  which  is  familiar  to  Americans  in  every  town  in  the 
Union.  It  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  solution  of  the  problem,  ard  that  it  will 
commend  itself,  as  it  comes  to  be  understood,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Judge  A.  S.  Draper.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Indian  problem  of  the  West  except 
what  I  have  learned  in  this  conference  and  in  current  literature.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, something  of  the  local  Indian  ])roblem.  I  followed  Dr.  Abbott  very  carefully, 
because  of  my  large  interest  in  this  important  question.  1  was  not  only  gratified,  but, 
I  will  add,  agreeably  surprised,  at  the  fullness  of  the  plan  projected.  1  want  to  put 
two  questions  to  Dr.  Abbott  before  discussion  is  closed,  however.  I  noted  his  dif- 
ferent projjositions  as  he  went  along,  and  I  can  subscribe  to  every  one  of  them.  I 
think  the  plan  well  rounded  out.  Incidentally  he  dropped  the  remark  that  the  nor- 
mal work  should  be  left  to  the  church.  I  ask,"  Why  ?  Again,  he  says  that  Indian  edu- 
cation, to  be  etiectual,  should  be  comjjulsory.  I  go  further.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  will  make  any  substantial  progress  until  you  not  only  make  Indian  education 
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compulsory,  but  go  on  and  gather  the  Indian  children  into  institutions  where  you 
keep  them  not  six  hours,  but  twenty-four  hours  a  day;  where  you  can  wash,  and 
clothe,  and  comb,  and  discipline,  and  teach  them.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  tribal 
organization  is  against  education.     The  chiefs  and  the  parents  are  against  it. 

When  an  Indian  chief  becomes  Christianized,  off  goes  his  head.  He  ceases  to  be, 
and  they  put  a  good  reliable  pagan  in  as  chief.  Onr  governmental  theory  is  that 
these  people  constitute  independent  n'ationalities.  We  treat  with  them  as  sovereign 
peoples.  My  second  question,  therefore,  is,  How  are  you  going  to  compel  the  chil- 
dren of  a  sovereign  and  independent  nationality  to  come  into  our  schools?  I  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  suggestion  that  the  religious  and  secular  education  of 
these  people  should  be  entirely  separate.  That  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  in  our  Ameri- 
can life.  But  to  say  that  "the  churches  shall  not  manage  the  secular  schools  is  by  no 
means  to  say  that  religious  work  shall  cease.  O  .e  suggestion  that  Dr.  Abbott  made 
has  been  criticised;  that  is,  that  this  whole  work  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  politicians.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  think  the  man  who  knows  something 
about  politics  will  accomplish  more  in  a  given  period  of  time  than  the  fellow  who 
knows  nothing  about  public  affairs.  It  is  right  that  there  should  be  a  non-sectarian 
management  of  Indian  schools,  and  that  the  officers  in  the  Indian  service  should  not 
change  with  the  national  administration,  just  as  it  is  entirely  reasonable,  and  sound, 
and  right  that  there  should  be  a  non-sectarian  and  non-partisan  management  of  our 
public  schools.  But  it  is  not  at  all  essential  that  this  management  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  ministers  and  deacons  in  order  that  it  may  go  on  satisfactorily.  But  I  will 
return  to  my  question,  and  ask  Dr.  Abbott,  lirst,  Why  he  would  hand  the  normal 
work  over  to  the  churches  ?  and,  second,  How  he  is  going  to  compel  a  sovereign  peo- 
ple to  attend  our  schools? 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three,  to  formulate  some  propositions  derived  therefrom,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  conference,  The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Kendall,  Dr.  Strieby,  and  Professor 
Painter. 

Adjourned. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

TESTIMONIAL    TO    MR.    AND    MRS.    A.    K.    SMILEY — EDUCATION    FOR    THE    INDIAN    CON- 
TINUED. 

Wednesday  Night,  September  26. 

The  conference  met  at  7.30  p.  m..  General  Fisk  in  the  chair. 

General  Fisk.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Mohonk  conference:  The  regular  order 
of  our  business,  by  common  consent,  is  for  a  few  moments  suspended,  that  we  may 
take  into  our  special  confidential  thought  and  speech  our  host  and  hostess,  our  much 
loved  and  honored  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley.  Six  times  in  succession 
in  the  autumnal  months  of  the  passing  years  the  gates  of  Mountain  Lake  Park  and 
the  portals  of  this  matchless  mountain  home  have  swung  wide  open  for  the  coming 
and  hearty  welcoming  of  the  members  of  the  Mohonk  conference.  Hither,  upon  the 
invitation  of  these  generous  hearts  to  generous  hospitality,  have  annually  thronged 
the  best  friends  of  the  driven  and  scattered  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  American 
Union.  From  Mohonk  have  gone  out  the  most  potent  influences  that  have  moved 
national  legislation  and  national  administration  in  Indian  affairs. 

A  score  of  years  ago  that  marvelous  man  and  greatest  soldier  of  the  century,  whose 
lifted  sword  and  waving  crest  led  us  to  victory  and  a  saved  Union,  was  summoned 
by  the  nation,  as  a  fit  successor  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  to  guide  our  affairs  of  State. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  every  public  interest  led  him,  among  the  first  thoughts  of 
his  administration,  to  carefully  consider  how  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  long 
wronged,  continually  outraged  brothers  in  red,  who  had  been  driven  before  the  surg- 
ing tide  of  civilization  as  it  rolled  onward  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  were 
even  then  turning  backward,  hither  and  thither,  wherever,  in  mountain  fastness  or 
on  the  wide  sweep  of  the  prairie,  might  be  found  freedom  from  the  white  man's  greed, 

General  Grant  initiated  a  new  order  of  things  in  Indian  affairs.  "Let  us  have 
peace,"  said  the  great  soldier,  ''and  no  more  war  with  our  Indian  tribes."  The  chief 
educational  force  leading  up  to  this  happy  beginning  had  been  the  constant,  unin- 
terrupted pleadings  of  the  Societies  of  Friends,  whose  hearts  had  been  beating  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  wronged  Indians  through  all  the  "century  of  dishonor."  General 
Grant  gave  prompt  heed  to  their  earnest  personal  appeals  to  him,  and  inaugurated 
what  was  and  yet  is  the  *'  peace  policy  "  in  our  relations  to  the  Indians.  Honorable 
dealing  set  aside  the  fraudulent  methods  long  established.  Fair  play  became  the 
watch-word.  Homes,  civilization,  schools,  and  Christian  churches  began  to  take 
the  place  of  the  hunt,  the  camp-fire,  the  old  superstitions,  and  paganism.  This  was 
termed  t)ie  Quaker  policy,  both  by  those  who  recognize  their  good,  strong  hand  in  the 
movement,  as  well  as  by  those  who  scoffed  and  held  up  the  new  order  of  things  to  de- 
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rision  ;  bnt  the  Quakers  continued  their  good  work  "  as  the  spirit  moved  them,"  their 
zeal  increasing  as  the  cry  against  their  policy  from  scheming  laud-grabbers  and  dis- 
appointed Governinent  contractors  grew  louder.  A  Quaker  in  the  calm,  smooth  x>ath- 
way  of  duty  is  a  Quaker,  but  when  once  aroused  by  the  cry  of  the  slave  or  the  victims 
of  injustice,  then  the  Quaker  becomes  an  earth-guaker,  and  shakes  the  very  foundations 
of  evil.  The  Quaker  is  frank,  bohl,  and  truthfgl.  He  believes  there  is  no  bondage  so 
abject  as  the  fear  to  speak  the  truth  ;  that 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 

For  the  fjillen  and  the  weak  ; 

Th«y  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 

Hatred,  scotiing,  and  abuse, 

Kather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the,  truth  they  needs  must  think. 

Faithful  among  the  most  faithful  to  the  American  Indian  have  been  these  dear 
Friends,  Albert  and  Eliza  Smiley,  heads  of  the  Mohonk  band  of  the  Shongum  tribe, 
our  hearty,  happy  host  and  hostess. 

Those  are  sincere  words  of  thanks  we  here  speak  from  year  to  year  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  generous  deeds,  which  will  be  remembered  while  time  with  us 
endures.  It  has  seemed  wise  and  kindly  to  these  your  honored  and  grateful  guests 
now  present,  as  also  to  many  others  whose  convenience  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
present  at  this  session  of  the  conference,  that  there  should  go  from  them  to  thee  and 
iMwe  some  enduring  testimonial  of  their  regard  for  you  ;  something  upon  which  you 
can  look  in  the  coming  years,  and  upon  which  those  who  come  after  you  may  look  and 
behold  a  token,  though  slight,  of  the  large  place  you  had  in  the  hearts  of  the  noble 
men  and  nobler  women  you  have  suuimoned  to  the  Mohonk  conference.  We  bring 
this  beautiful  gift  in  bronze,  this  representation  of  the  great  Indian  chief  Sagona- 
quado,  who  in  his  time  was  the  soul  of  honor. 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  what  is  called  Squaw  Bay,  where  Deep  River 
enters  the  lake,  there  was  living,  many  years  ago.  a  company  of  Indians,  near  the 
white  people.  The  chief  of  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  all  men.  He 
was  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  the  community.  This  chief,  Sagonaquado,  was  the 
father  of  twin  boys,  who  resembled  each  other  as  much  as  do  the  twins  of  Mohonk 
and  Minnewaska. 

These  boys,  one  autumn  day,  kindled  a  lire  that  destroyed  a  single  hay-stack  be- 
longing to  a  white  neighbor.  Sagonaquado  saw  the  destruction.  He  was  a  poor  man, 
but  he  went  straightway  to  his  white  neighbor  and  said  :  **  I  have  no  herdegrass,  I 
have  no  maize,  but  we  are  at  fault,  and  we  must  pay  the  damages."  The  kind  neigh- 
bor said  :  "Not  at  all,  Sagonaquado.  I  have  a  boy  myself,  and  boys  will  be  boys. 
Let  it  all  be  forgotten  as  it  shall  be  forgiven."  "  Not  so,"  said  Sagonaquado  ;  "  you 
must  take  an  installment  of  the  best  I  have."  And  he  threw  down  his  coon-skin  and 
his  bear-skin,  and  said,  "  Take  these."  The  white  man  protested,  but  in  vain.  The 
chief  went  away.  Six  months  he  was  gone.  In  the  following  March  he  came  back 
laden  with  furs  of  the  richest  kind.  He  went  directly  to  the. white  man's  house  and 
said,  **  I  have  come  to  pay  my  debt."  "  No,"  said  the  white  neighbor ;  "  I  can  take 
nothing  more  from  you."  The  chief  straightened  up  with  dignity  and  said,  '*  I  am 
a  man!"  threw  down  his  peltry,  and  strode  away  to  his  cabin,  a  satisfied,  honest 
man.  Our  artist,  in  preparing  this  bust,  has  taken  Sagonaquado  at  this  moment, 
where,  lifting  his  stern  face,  he  says  **  I  am  a  man ! "  So  the  artist,  Mr.  Theodore 
Bauer,  has  brought  us  this  beautiful  bronze  bust  of  Sagonaquado,  which  we  are  to 
give  to  these  our  friends  this  evening.  This  beautiful  poem  has  been  placed  in  my 
hands,  written  by  one  who  feels  a  great  interest  for  the  Indian  : 

A  stack  of  herdsgrass,  kindled  and  consumed, 
Farn\8tead,  and  mill,  and  meadow  land  illumed  ; 
A  wan  October  sky  once  more  flame-red, 
Thousii  hours  ago  its  sunset  flres  were  dead  ; 
And  Ossineke,  miiToriiig  the  sky, 
Like  scarlet  snake  of  discord  struggles  by. 

Then,  ere  the  eaSt  uprolls  another  day, 
Two  boys,  the  chief  s  twin  sons,  are  fled  away  ; 
"While  in  the  mistv  twilight,  tall  and  straight. 
Chief '  Quado's  self  stands  at  the  farmer's  gate. 
"  My  friend,  the  fault  is  ours;  be  ours  the  pain  ; 
Name  thou  the  price  to  make  thee  whole  again." 

The  white  man,  half  in  doubt  and  half  surprise. 
Gazes  a  moment  ift  the  deep,  dark  eyes  ; 
"Mishaps  will  happen,     I.  too,  have  a  son  ;    . 
And  boys  will  still  be  boys  when  all  is  done. 
Count  this  as  naught ;  and,  neighbor,  as  I  live, 
I  straightway  will  forget  as  I  forgive." 
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"  Not  so.    No  herdsffrass  have  I,  and  no  mai'ze, 

But  I  will  pay  tbe  worth  ei  e  many  days. 

Behold  these  pelts  of  beaver,  coon,  aui  bear, 

Caught  by  my  arrow  and  my  cunning  snare, 

And  soft  down  from  the  wild  duck's  breast  of  snow ; 

What  count  these  'gainst  the  ransom  my  sons  owe?  " 

' '  If  thou  wilt  l)ave  it  so,  so  let  it  be ; 
And  here's  my  hand  upon  it.     Peace  to  thee  ! " 
A  sixmonth,  and  beneath  the  chill  March  moon, 
Ere  the  snow-wind  had  piped  its  last  lorn  tune, 
Again  Chief  'Quado  smote  the  white  man's  door : 
"  Behold,  my  friend,  now  will  I  wipe  the  score." 

"Nay,  nay !  already  is  the  past  full  paid.    Why  more?  " 

"  I  am  a  man,"  he  simply  said  ; 

And  from  bis  back  like  load  of  furs  he  threw, 

Cleft  its  stout  willow  labhings,  and  withdrew. 

In  wonder  looked  the  white  man  that  March  day : 

Times  change,  but  what  have  you  and  I  to  say  ?" 

Times  change,  and  hunting  seasons  twice  five  score 
Have  starved  the  fields  of  crop  they  ersttime  bore ; 
Now  smoking  man-hives  taint  each  wind  that  blows, 
And  poison  Ossineke  as  it  flows  ; 
Now  Christian  spires  o'er  top  the  tallest  trees, 
And  steeds  unhoofed  outstrip  the  fleetest  breeze. 

Now  they  whose  hearth-stones  lined  each  water-way 

Have  been  thrust  out,  and  pitifully  stray 

Like  hunted  wolves,  till  wolf-like  they  become. 

Content  to  call  the  wilderness  their  home. 

If  maize,  perchance,  give  up  a  sparse  increase, 

And  they  may  light  their  fires  and  pipes  of  peace. 

But  what  though  we,  unheeding,  proud  of  heart, 
Boast  of  God's  bounty  and  claim  our  full  part- 
Still  lives  the  lightniuir  from  Chief  'Quado's  eyes, 
And  o'er  the  New  World  clamor  still  arise 

Echoes  of  these  his  words,  dropt  long  ago : 

"  I  am  a  man."    Shall  you  or  I  say  no  ? 

Tbe  challenge  rings  ;  and,  as  God  lives,  the  cry 
Shall  n'er  cease  thundering  through  our  western  sky 
Till  every  freeman  seeks  each  other's  weal. 
And  all  liave  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  feel. 
And  hands  to  make  faith's  ransom  overweighed, 
Even  as  Chief  'Quado  did.  till  all  be  paid. 

G.  W.  W.  H. 

The  joy  of  this  glad  hour  had  its  inspiration  on  a  neighboring  mountain-top  lower 
down  on  the  Hudson,  and  there  are  many  of  us  here  present  who  can  testify  that  our 
happiest  St.  Valentine's  Day  was  in  the  summer  days  of  1888. 

Dear  friends,  to  me  has  been  assigned  the  pleasant  duty,  in  behalf  of  these  and  other 
friends,  of  presenting  to  you  this  gift  and  a  hearty  "God  bless  you,"  and  our  earnest 
prayers  that  you  two  may  be  a  long,  long  time  walking  happily  together  down  the 
slopes  of  life's  sunset  to  the  shore  of  that  peaceful  sea,  as  you  have  together  climbed 
up  the  hills  of  morning.     God  bless  you  ! 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  am  thoroughly  taken  by  surjirise.  I  do  not  think  in  my  long  life  of 
sixty  years  I  was  ever  so  much  surprised  and  delighted.  I  have  no  words  to  express 
my  feelings.  I  always  lack  them  when  I  ujost  want  them  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  do 
heartily  tlbiank  you  for  this  beautiful  gift — a  gift  which  I  value  more  than  anything 
I  ever  received,  as  expressing  tbe  appreciation  of  so  many  friends  working  in  this  good 
cause,  of  our  humble  efforts  to  advance  it. 

lu  the  six  years  that  have  passed  nothing  has  afforded  so  much  pleasure  to  my  wife 
and  myself  as  the  a^seinbliug  together  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian.  I  inherited,  and 
have  always  felt,  an  interest  in  the  Indian;  and  when,  nine  years  ago,  the  President, 
without  my  knowledge,  put  me  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  it  was  just  to 
my  liking,  and  I  did  not  decline.  I  thiuk  Mr.  Barstow  was  responsible  for  my  nomi- 
nation. Since  then  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  what  I  have  desired  all  my 
life — something  towanl  the  advancement  of  the  Indian.  And  when  the  friends  of  the 
Indian  gather  here  it  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  year  to  me.  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say  to  you  for  this  beautiful  and  most  appropriate  work  of  art.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  thought  of  it,  and  I  heartily  thank  you  for  it  for  myself  and  in  behalf  of  my 
wife. 

Mrs.  Smiley.  I  thought  my  husband  was  not  going  to  mention  me  at  all,  and  that 
I  should  have  to  thank  you  myself;  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  it  any  better  tbau 
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he  has  done.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  gift.  I  do  love  to  have  you  come 
here  year  after  year,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  to  remind  me  of  all  the  kind  friend* 
who  are  interested  with  us  in  the  Indians. 

The  conference  was  then  called  to  order.  On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  address 
of  General  Fisk  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley  should  he  engrossed  and  presented  to  them. 

The  committee  to  formulate  the  platform  for  the  adoption  of  the  conference  was  an- 
nounced (page  5). 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Abbott,  General  Fisk  was  added  to  this  committee. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  an  executive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  should 
be  appointed. 

The  discussion  of  the  morning  pai)er8  was  then  resnmed. 

DISCUSSION   ON   INDIAN   EDUCATION   CONTINUED. 

Dr.  Kendall.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions 
resting  on  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  asked  Professor  Painter  to  read  those  resolutions. 

The  following  resohitions  were  then  read: 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  make  provision  as 
ample  for  the  education  of  its  Indian  wards  as  the  several  States  ought  to  make  for 
the  education  of  the  children  in  the  several  States. 

That  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  unlimited  co-operation  of  individuals  and 
Christian  organizations,  in  whatever  manner  and  to  whatever  extent  these  may 
choose  at  their  own  charges  to  give  assistance,  should  be  allowed. 

Besolved,  That  such  educational  work  can  not  be  wisely  or  efficiently  done  by  the 
Government  until  put  under  the  care  of  a  x>ermanent  and  responsible  head,  and  car- 
ried on  under  a  wise  system  ;  neither  of  which  is  possible  so  long  as  this  interest  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  affected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  political 
parties. 

Besolved,  That  there  should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  under  law,  a  commis- 
sion, composed  of  three  eminent  educators,  who  shall  serve  without  a  salary,  who 
shall  have  entire. control  of  the  education  of  such  Indian  children  ;  and  they  shall 
appoint  a  superintendent  or  superintendents  of  schools,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
appoint  all  teachers,  disburse  all  available  funds  for  such  schools,  and,  under  the 
supervision  of  these  commissioners,  organize  and  put  in  operation  an  efi&cient  system 
of  schools  for  all  such  children. 

Besolved,  That  all  appropriations  for  such  schools  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
made  in  lump,  subject  to  such  use  for  books,  school  supplies,  buildings,  salaries  for 
superintendents  and  teachers,  as  this  commission  and  the  superintendent  or  superin- 
tendents may  deem  best. 

Besolved,  Recognizing  the  fact  that  no  merely  secular  training  has  been  sufficient 
to  lift  any  people  up  into  a  Christian  civilization,  and  that  all  real  and  permanent 
progress  achieved  in  the  civilization  of  the  Auierican  Indians  is  due  to  the  missionary 
effort  of  the  Christian  churches ;  also  believing  that  the  General  Government  can  not 
wisely  undertake  the  religious  training  of  these  Indian  children,  we  most  earnestly 
urge  the  Christian  churches  of  our  country  to  put  forth  efforts  persistent  and  suffi- 
cient to  bring  them  under  such  religious  influence  as  shall  give  value  and  permanence 
to  this  educational  work. 

Professor  Painter  then  spoke  as  follows  :  These  are  the  resolutions;  I  think  they 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  paper.  Personally,  I  would  have  the  duties  of  this 
comiuission  so  enlarged  as  to  indue  all  efforts  now  made  necissary  by  the  new  policy 
adopted  in  the  severalty  bill  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  several  reservations.  I 
would  most  assuredly  ]>ut  this  interest  specially  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Abbott  under  the 
care  of  such  a  commission.  An  eiilort  to  carry  on  such  work  as  this  under  a  system 
which  almost  necessitates  such  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  force,  and  is 
liable  to  procure  such  appointments  as  are  so  frequently  made,  can  never  accomplish 
the  work  we  are  seeking  to  do.  1  have  been  at  some  jjains  to  look  into  this  matter, 
and  the  facts  are  most  discouraging.  From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  In- 
dian schools  for  the  year  closing  the  30th  of  June,  18fc7,  it  appears  that  in  the  seventy 
boardiug-schoojs  which  the  Government  is  carrying  on  there  are  some  five  hundred 
and  tv.enty  positi^  ns  to  be  filled,  and  that  there  had  been  about  eleven  hundred  and 
eighty  appointees  during  the  year  to  these  positions.  In  some  of  these  schools  there 
had  been  as  many  as  three  different  superintendents  during  the  year.  There  were  a 
great  many  changes  in  the  principal  teachers,  changes  in  the  matrons,  and  through- 
out the  whole  lorce.  Now,  1  submit  that  that  is  utterly  absurd.  It  is  ridiculous  for 
a  Christian  nation  to  undertake  to  do  such  work  as  this  under  such  a  want  of  method. 

If  it  were  ijossible  for  nie  to  show  the  character  morally  and  educationally,  and  the 
consequent  unfitness  of  many  of  these  employes,  the  showing  would  be  much  worse. 
I  would  rather,  in  many  cases,  that  the  Indian  should  be  left  as  he  is  than  that  his 
character  should  be  to  any  extent  shaped  by  some  8f  these.  No  man  can  be  ac- 
quainted with  these  facts  and  not  feel  very  deeply  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
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friends  of  the  Indian  shonld  make  a  persistent,  a  determined,  an  unremitting  effort  to 
have  a  change  made  ;  and  I  think  that  the  change  indicated  in  the  paper  presented  by 
Dr.  Abbott  is  admirable.  I  see  nothing  impracticable  in  it,  and  I  hope  the  con- 
ference will  unite  in  the  essential  points  of  this  paper,  and  be  ready  to  go  before  the 
country  with  the  purpose  to  make  a  determined  push  in  this  direction. 

Rev.  Addison  P.  Foster,  D.D.  As  I  listened  to  the  remarkably  lucid  and  logical 
paper  of  Dr.  Abbott,  I  felt  that  the  only  practical  difficulty  in  it  was  with  regard  to  the 
contract  system.  Dr.  Abbott  suggests  that  the  whole  contract  system  as  it  is  now 
carried  on  in  our  different  schools  should  be  abolished.  That  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
association  with  which  I  am  connected — the  American  Missionary  Association.  One  of 
our  schools  receives  annually  $17,000  from  Government,  without  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  would  be  greatly  crippled.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  many  mis- 
sion schools.  At  the  same  time  we  must  look  at  the  principles  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  if  right  demands  that  the  contract  system  be  abolished,  we  should  recom- 
mend it  without  regard  to  personal  considerations. 

I  happen  to  be  living  in  Boston,  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  which  has  arisen  over 
the  question  of  parochial  schools.  The  Catholics  have  lately  organized  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  schools,  establishing  them  in  such  numbers  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
close  some  of  our  public  schools.  It  was  recently  announced  in  the  Pilot  that  there 
are  23,000  children  in  the  i)arochial  schools  in  the  archdiocese  of  Boston  alone.  If 
this  thing  continues  it  will  result  in  the  demand  for  a  portion  of  the  ]>ublic  money 
for  the  support  of  public  schools.  That  brings  us  face  to  face  with  this  contract 
system  which  is  now  under  our  consideration.  The  contract  system  in  our  Indian 
schools  is  to  divide  public  moneys  among  the  denominations.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Abbott 
is  that  the  public-school  system  be  introduced  among  the  Indians,  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  are  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  national  Government,  and  not 
the  individual  State,  which  is  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  that  every  Indian  child 
should  receive  an  education  in  the  primary  department.  The  State  must  see  that  its 
children  are  educated ;  we  all  grant  this.  Then  comes  the  further  question,  How 
shall  it  do  this  ?  Shall  the  State,  as  the  Catholics  would  have  us  do,  let  each  denomi- 
nation take  care  of  its  own  children,  and  look  to  public  funds  for  help? 

We  say  no;  let  us  have  public  schools;  let  Government  expend  the  moneys  it  has 
charge  of  for  education  itself;  let  it  not  delegate  its  responsibilities  to  any  denomi- 
nation. But  if  we  apply  this  princiijle  to  the  education  of  Indians  by  Government, 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  contract  system  as  it  is  to-day?  Have  we  a  right  to  con- 
tinue it?  Are  we  consistent  in  accepting  Government  aid  in  our  denominational 
schools?  I  say  yes,  so  long  as  the  Government  fails  to  guaranty  an  education  to 
every  Indian  child.  When  the  Government  does  that,  as  the  State  does  in  providing 
public  schools,  it  ought  to  withdraw  contract  aid  from  mission  schools.  Until  it  does 
that,  we  are  justified  in  stepping  in  and  saying  to  Government,  "If  you  will  not  do 
for  these  children  all  you  ought  to  do,  at  least  help  us  in  doing  for  them  what  we 
can."  Unquestionably,  however,  we  ought  to  work  out  from  this  contract  system  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  all  know  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  obtained  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  puldic  money  paid  out  on  the  contract  system  for  sustaining  schools  among 
the  Indians.  It  is  a  fact  that  of  the  ^300,000  appropriated  for  contract  schools,  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  obtained  two-thirds,  while  this  same  denomination  sustains 
but  two  schools  solely  by  its  own  benevolent  gifts.  The  only  protection  from  the 
rivalry  of  denominations,  and  the  only  defense  against  a  quasi  union  of  church  and 
state,  is  to  have  no  aid  to  denominatiouarschools  afforded  by  Government. 

This  principle  is  as  sound  in  Dakota  as  it  is  in  Boston.  When,  then,  we  can  bring 
Government  to  undertake  the  primary  education  of  every  Indian  child,  we  shall  be 
under  obligation  to  give  up  the  contract  system.  And  when  Government  does  a  wise 
and  thorough  work  of  this  sort,  our  benevolent  moneys,  released  from  the  work  of 
primary  education,  will  do  a  greater  religious  work  than  we  are  doing  to-day.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  ought  to  be  brought  about  at  once.  Indeed,  I  think  far  otherwise. 
But  it  is  always  safe  to  do  right,  and  the  same  great  principles  that  we  hold  in  regard 
to  the  public-school  system  in  our  States  ought  to  hold  in  regard  to  our  schools  among 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  Smiley.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Abbott  is,  on  the  whole,  an  admirable  one,  but  there 
is  one  difliculty  which  I  see.  Some  of  you  who  iiave  not  been  on  reservations  may 
not  know  the  diflBculties  that  may  arise  from  having  two  heads  on  a  reservation.  Do 
you  propose  to  put  a  man  in  chaige  of  the  schools  with  a  certain  amount  of  school 
funds  at  his  disposal,  and  to  have  all  the  teachers  appointed  by  him,  independent  of 
the  agent  ?  I  think  there  will  be  intense  friction  between  the  man  who  manages  the 
supplies,  the  police,  etc.,  the  representative  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  other 
man  who  represents  this  commission  appointed  by  the  President.  The  i)olice  power 
must  be  under  the  same  power  that  controls  the  school.  I  would  rather  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  commission. 

I  think  the  whole  Indian  question,  and  all  the  funds  that  are  appropriated  for  the 
Indians,  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  President, 
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reporting,  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  to  the  President,  and  have  it  an 
entirely  independent  department.  That  means  a  great  deal.  It  means  an  enormous 
separate  building  in  Washington,  an  army  of  clerks,  and  men  of  ability  to  have  charge 
of  Indian  affairs.  It  would  imply  more  vrork  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  al- 
ready has.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  get  this  system  of  education  until  you  get 
the  Indians  on  land  in  severalty.  Until  the  reservations  are  broken  up  you  must 
have  an  Indian  Bureau;  and  to  have  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Educational  Bureau 
on  the  same  ground, I  think,  is  impossible. 

Dr.  Kendall.  We  have  at  Sisseton  an  Indian  Government  school.  We  have  at 
the  same  place  another  school  of  our  own.  We  own  the  building,  hire  the  teachers, 
and  say  to  the  Government,  '*We  are  teaching  school  here  as  well  as  you.  We  can 
teach  cheaper  than  you  can,  because  we  take  part  of  the  money  of  the  church  ;  and 
if  you  will  allow  us  S108  a  year  per  pupil  that  is  all  your  expense,  and  we  do  all  the 
rest;  that  is  much  cheaper  than  you  can  do  it,  and  thus  is  better  than  you  can  do. 
If  you  do  not  like  our  system,  if  we  do  not  teach  a  better  school  than  you  can,  then 
drop  us." 

The  contract  is  made  with  the  Government  on  the  supposition  that  we  can  teach  a 
better  school  and  cheaper.  We  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  religious  influence  which  we 
impart.  If  Government  says,  ''Wewill  not  have  a  school  in  which  you  have  prayers," 
very  good  ;  we  say,  "Go  your  way."  If  Government  says, ''  We  will  not  have  a  school 
with  religious  instruction,"  we  say,  "You  can  have  any  school  you  please ;  but  we  make 
this  offer,"  and  1  do  not  see  why  this  is  not  just  as  fair  a  system  of  teaching  as  can  be. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  connected  with  politics  or  not.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  just  such  a  "  contract  system  "  as  that.     I  believe  in  it. 

Dr.  Ellinwood.  I  think  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  missionary  bodies. 

General  Howard.  I  have  visited  a  good  many  of  these  contract  schools,  and  they 
have  been  satisfactory  as  compared  with  Government  schools.  So  tar  as  contract 
schools  are  concerned,  my  own  observation  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  them  than  to 
have  nothing.  When  Government  is  ready,  under  this  system  or  any  other,  to  take 
up  the  work  of  primary  education  for  the  Indian,  an  education  which  will  fit  them 
ethically  for  citizenship,  it  will  be  time  to  do  away  with  the  scholarship  system. 

Dr.  Abbott  proposes  compulsory  education.  That  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  There  never  has  been  a  successful  Indian  school  that  was  not  more  or  less  com- 
pulsory. But  how  was  it  so?  The  teachers  turn  to  the  agent  and  say,  '*  Here,  we 
have  rooms,  school-books,  and  teachers,  but  the  children  will  not  come  in ;  what 
shall  we  do?"  The  Indian  agent  calls  a  council,  and  says  to  the  headmen,  "You 
must  st'nd  your  children  to  school."  Sometimes  they  send  them,  and  sometimes  not. 
What  does  he  do  then  ?  He  sends  his  Indian  police,  and  they  go  to  the  different 
houses  and  say  to  the  parents,  "  You  mustseud  you  children  to  the  school,"  and  they 
go.  And  that  is  the  way  the  schools  are  built  up.  There  must  be  some  power  to 
compel  the  scholars  to  attend.  We  cannot,  however,  have  two  heads;  that  goes 
without  saying.  It  is  just  as  important  that  we  should  take  the  appointment  of 
agents  out  of  the  political  whirlpool  as  the  teachers.  We  want  efficiency  and  purity 
in  the  agents  as  well  as  in  school-teachers.  I  second  the  proposition  of  Brother 
Smiley,  and  I  believe  that  ought  to  be  the  action  of  this  conference.  We  can  not 
have  compulsory  education  unless  we  carry  with  it  the  whole  Indian  work,  and  lift 
it  forever  above  the  plane  where  it  has  been  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  But  Congress 
will  not  take  this  step  until  the  people  demand  it. 

Dr.  Ward.  I  hope  it  is  possible  to  raise 'politics  out  of  politics.  I  am  not  certain 
of  it.  The  proposition  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  comniission 
is  one  that  necessarily  appeals  to  every  person  who  wishes-to  have  Government  taken 
out  of  politics.  If  this  proposition  will  take  Indian  affairs  out  of  politics,  admirable. 
But  I  raise  the  question,  how  ?  The  present  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  no 
appointment  of  officers.  The  railway  commissioners  are  a  body  not  executive  in  the 
sense  that  they  may  appoint  those  who  shall  execute  laws.  They  differ  from  this 
proposed  commission.  We  know  that  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  officers  of  the  Government  are  appointed  by  the  President.  School-teach- 
ers are  executive  officers.  I  suppose  the  <  ommission  proposed  could  not  appoint 
these  officers  except  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  directly  or  indirectly.  I  do 
not  suppose  under  the  Constitution  the  operation  of  the  commission  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Whether  this  commission  which 
is  proposed  shall  be  raised  out  of  politics,  depends  wholly  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  me  the  plan  would  work  excellently  just  so  long  as  the 
President  wished  to  have  it.  When  he  was  indifferent,  it  would  cease  to  work  well. 
We  had  a  system  established  by  General  Grant  which  was  supposed  to  work  excel- 
lently. 1  fail  to  see  how  the  efficiency  of  a  triple  commission  will  exceed  the  efficiency 
of  a  single  commission. 

Colonel  Dudley.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  trouble  in  appointing  teachers  and 
subordinate  officers  by  a  commission.  The  agents  are  commissioned  officers,  and  must 
be  nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  the  President  knows 
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nothing  of  the  subordinate  positions.  General  Grant  accepted  and  nominated  the 
persons  recommended  by  missionary  boards  for  agents.  You  could  not  have  com- 
pelled him  to  do  it.  He  did  it  by  preference.  It  will  be  impossible  to  have  a  com- 
mission that  shall  have  the  appointing  of  agents,  but  I  think  you  can  have  a  commis- 
sion that  shall  choose  all  the  officers  of  your  schools.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
trouble  about  two  heads  on  the  reservation.  If  you  adopt  a  universal  school  system, 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  the  schools  at  heart,  it  w^ill  be  carried  out. 
I  think  you  can  require  that  the  agents  shall  furnish  all  the  assistance  necessary.  I 
think  the  scheme  is  entirely  practicable.  Trust  funds  have  been  created  for  the  In- 
dians in  past  times.  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  Government  to  issue  bonds,  and 
to  place  these  bonds  in  the  hands  of  three  of  the  Cabinet  officers,  who  shall  draw  the 
interest  from  year  to  year  to  carry  on  this  work  ?  If  it  takes  fifty  years  to  establish 
the  system  let  the  bonds  run  for  fifty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  let  them  be 
canceled  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Barstow,  Providence,  R.  I.  After  a  few  years'  experience  on  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  I  came  to  the  firm  conviction  that  if  ever  this  matter  of 
Christian  education  could  be  separated  from  political  administration,  and  still  have 
the  use  of  Government  funds,  the  Indian  could  be  brought  to  a  fair  state  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  single  generation.  But  how  can  you  do  it  ?  Man  loves  power. 
Political  parties  love  power,  and  may  oppose  this  measure,  because  it  deprives  them 
of  large  patronage.  Our  Catholic  friends  will  oppose  it,  for  they  oppose  the  whole 
system  of  public  education.  1  am  surprised  to  learn  that  they  have  delayed  opposi- 
tion so  long  in  Boston.  Thirty  years  ago  they  emptied  some  of  our  schools  in  Provi- 
dence. A  Catholic  boy  who  was  taken  from  a  public  school  and  put  into  a  parochial 
school  at  that  time,  said  to  me  that  he  could  learn  more  in  a  week  in  a  public  school 
than  in  a  month  in  the  other;  that  he  did  not  learn  much  but  catechism  in  the  Cath- 
olic school.  I  think  we  had  better  meet  the  question,  and  I  favor  the  appointment 
of  this  commission,  with  pretty  full  powers.  General  Grant  wanted  to  have  the  re- 
ligious societies  work  with  him  in  Indian  civilization,  and  to  this  end  he  asked  dif- 
ferent denominations  to  recommend  men,  and  those  men  were  not  political  appointees. 
We  never  shall  know  what  we  can  do  until  we  try.  If  this  is  right,  and  ought  to  be 
done,  let  us  put  it  before  the  Government.  If  we  can  not  get  the  whole  scheme 
adopted,  we  may  obtain  sufficient  to  justify  an  effort. 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong.  This  discussion"  has  been  interesting  to  me  in  the  light 
of  what  I  have  seen  during  the  last  four  weeks,  having  visited  the  schools  on  six  res- 
ervations. The  work  is  all  primary.  The  great  majority  of  Indians  need  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  education.  If  the  religious  schools  were  to  give  up  this  education 
the  loss  would  be  unspeakable.  I  think  that  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Smiley  was  a 
sound  one — that  the  superintendent  of  schools,  under  the  new  law,  would  be  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  executive  officer  at  the  reservation.  The  agent  must  make  the 
children  go  to  the  schools,  and  look  after  them  generally.  He  is  the  one-man  power 
needed  on  a  reservation,  and  if  a  first-class  one,  is  a  blessing.  Make  the  agent  the 
right  man,  and  so  settle  the  whole  question.  The  wrong  man  is  the  greatest  curse 
the  Indian  can  have.  The  responsibility  of  the  Indian  office  in  this  matter  is  tremen- 
dous. Efficient  agents  should  have  more  backing  at  Washington.  The  difficulty  is 
partly  with  Congress.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  schools  that  I  have  seen. 
At  Devil's  Lake  the  agent,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  has  brought  the  Indians  to  the 
front  rank  of  progress,  but  is  kept  back  for  the  want  of  surveys  of  their  lands,  as  in 
many  other  places.  The  Government  is  there  building  a  capital  school-house  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  teachers.  The  sisters  who  carry  it  on  are  **Grey  Nuns"  from  Mon- 
treal ;  an  interesting,  capable  set  of  women.  One  trouble  is  that  all  do  not  speak 
English  well.  But  looking  over  their  work,  I  found  them  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  laun- 
dry, and  everywhere.  No  work  was  too  heavy  or  too  dirty  for  them  to  engage  in 
with  the  scholars.  But  in  tuition,  of  which  I  saw  little,  their  work  did  not  seem 
strong. 

I  doubt  if  they  are  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  their  industrial  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  their  tone  and  influence  is  highly  moral.  At  Standing  Rock 
there  is  a  similar  Catholic  school,  under  the  charge  of  Roman  Catholic  sisters.  Sister 
Gertrude  presiding  most  efficiently.  There  is  also  an  excellent  farm  school.  These 
Catholic  schools  are  on  the  side  of  morals,  character,  and  industry.  If  the  Catholics 
have  had  more  help  than  other  denominations  from  the  Government,  it  is  because  they 
have  worked  harder  for  it.  They  have  been  united,  while  Protestant  denom-iuations 
have  been  disunited.  Why  do  you  not  have  a  Protestant  bureau  at  Washington  ?  If 
you  Protestants  put  in  your  men  to  look  after  your  interests,  you  will  be  more  likely 
to  secure  them.  If  the  Catholics  have  gathered  two-thirds  of  the  appropriations  of 
Government,  it  is  simply  because  they  have  reaped  where  they  have  sown.  The 
weakness  of  Government  non-church  schools  is  in  the  frequent  change  of  teachers, 
though  that  is  not  confined  to  them.  For  Bishop  Hare's  school  at  Cheyenne  River 
they  have  lately  had  built  a  $12,000  school-building,  a  very  fine  structure,  the  gift 
of  friends.     This  is  in  charge  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Kinney,  who  with  persistent  devo- 
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^ion  for  twelve  years  have  pioduced  some  of  llie  best  results  ever  attained  in  Indian 
'education.  Mrs.  Kinney,  with  other  noble  women  of  high  Christian  purpose,  not 
'Omitting  many  worthy  men,  are  the  Indians'  best  hope. 

The  Indians  are  level-headed,  clear-seeing  men,  and  appreciate  people  who  give  up 
"tlieir  lives  to  them  ;  no  devotion  to  them  is  wasted.  The  churcb  schools  everywhere 
rare  doing  the  best  kind  of  work,  but  tbe  Government  schools  were  better  than  I  ex- 
pected to  tind  them.  At  Crow  Creek  there  is  an  excellent  Government  school,  under 
a  wholesome  influence  from  the  resident  Epis(fopal  rector.  Its  principal  is  a  good 
man,  who  is  backed  up  by  the  efficient  agent,  Major  Anderson.  The  settlement  of  the 
Indian  question  is  a  difficult  one.  For  the  Mohonk  conference  to  throw  itself  against 
the  established  governmental  machinery,  is  like  batting  our  beads  against  a  brass 
wail.  It  is  best  to  do  as  little  destructive  work  as  possible.  What  we  must  do  is  to 
urge  the  appointment  and  retention  of  good  officials.  When  we  get  good  men,  the 
work  will  take  care  of  itself.  We  must  look  to  the  ideas  of  civil-service  reform  as 
the  best  hope. 

iMr.  Smilky.  Do  you  favor  a  commission,  General  Armstrong? 

"^General  Armstrong.  I  believe  in  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  if  we  can  not 
.get  politics  out  of  the  Indian  office,  then  let  us  have  a  commission.  1  do  not  see  how 
you  can  divide  the  power,  giving  the  school  superintendent  parallel  authority  with 
the  agent. 

Dr.  GovERNEUR  M.  Smith,  of  New  York.  I  suppose  a  conference  of  this  sort  wishes 
-to  strike  at  principles.  The  sooner  the  American  people  say  that  city,  State,  and,  in 
this  case,  national  education,  so  far  as  Government  is  concerned,  shall  not  receive 
one  single  dollar  from  the  public  treasury  to  support  denominational  schools  the  bet- 
ter. Let  the  State,  city,  nation  teach  the  people  to  yield  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,  and  let  the  church  undertake  to  teach  the  people  what  they  shall  yield 
to  their  God.  There  is  another  point  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  teaching  English 
in  the  schools.  General  Armstrong  has  stated  that  some  of  the  best  teachers  do  not 
t-each  English.  That  is  all  wrong.  We  are  obliged  in  New  York  to  receive  thou- 
sands of  Italians,  French,  and  Germans.  Are  we  going  to  adopt  the  French,  German, 
and  Italian  languages  in  our  public  schools  ?  The  sooner  these  people  know  that 
when  they  come  here  they  have  got  to  learn  to  speak  English  and  to  adopt  Yankee 
habits,  and  that  Sunday  is  a  holy  day  and  not  a  holiday,  the  better  it  will  be  for  this 
people.  I  think  this  conference  should 'say  that  the  Indian  should  be  taught  in  En- 
glish. 

Dr.  Abbott.  I  fear  that  in  some  points  I  have  been  misunderstood.  I  have  never  . 
been  able  to  address  one  audience  as  though  it  were  another.  In  speaking  to  the 
Mohonk  conference  I  thought  there  were  some  things  it  was  safe  to  assume.  I  did 
not  think  we  needed  to  stir  one  another  u^)  to  greater  enthusiasm  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  Christian  and  religious  education.  The  question  is  not  whether,  but  how.  It  is 
not  whether  the  Indian  shall  be  made  a  man,  but  how  he  shall  be  made  a  man ;  not 
whether  he  shall  be  made  a  Christian  man,  but  hoiv  he  shall  be  made  a  Christian  man. 
Tc  that  question  of  hoiv  1  address  myself  exclusively  to-night.  We  are  all  agreed  by 
this  time  that  there  is  now  no  system  of  education.  Shall  we  content  ourselves  with 
a  simple  congeries  of  fragmentary  benevolent  enterprises,  some,  as  General  Armstrong 
described,  being  good,  and  some  not  so  good?  Shall  we  attempt  to  put  a  little  more 
strength  here  and  a  little  more  there,  or  shall  we  attempt  to  see  whether  out  of  this 
experience  of  the  past,  and  ont  of  this  congeries  of  fragmentary  and  individual  ex- 
periments, we  can  organize  a  system  of  education,  not  for  a  few  selected  Indians  here 
and  there,  but  for  the  Indian  people  of  the  United  States,  that  they  may  become 
worthy  citizens.  If  we  are  to  consider  any  such  system  as  this,  it  seems  to  me  very 
clear  that  no  one  would  advise  the  no-system  that  now  exists. 

If  any  one  were  to  propose  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  place  of  a  system  by 
which  the  people  of  New  York  equip,  maintain,  carry  on,  and  control  the  secular 
education  of  the  public  schools,  we  should  substitute  a  system  in  w^hich  some  schools 
would  be  maintained  by  the  State  and  some  by  the  churches,  and  some  by  the  churches 
and  State  in  partnership,  I  doubt  whether  we  could  get  even  the  Roman  Catholic  vote 
in  favor  of  it.  He  certainly  would  not  get  the  vote  of  the  rest  of  the  State.  If  any 
one  were  to  propose  that  in  the  Southern  States  a  few  negro  children  here  and  there 
should  be  educated,  with  aid  from  churches,  without  compelling  the  State  to  give 
them  education,  I  think  there  would  be  no  one  to  recommend  such  a  change.  If  we 
had  to-day  a  clean  slate  before  us,  and  the  question  how  should  we  organize  a  system 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  were  to  come  up,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
■would  move  to  have  a  system  the  outcome  of  which  should  be  that  the  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants  should  pull  at  each  other  to  get  the  larger  amount  of  United  States 
funds  to  support  their  sectarian  work.  General  Armstrong  has  described  to  us  here  a 
Roman  Catholic  school  with  graphicness  and  eloquence,  and  with  that  large  charity 
so  characteristic  of  him;  but  as  he  finished  his  description,  and  I  took  the  picture 
which  he  presented  to  us  and  loosed  myself  from  the  spell  of  his  eloquence,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  clear  light  of  analytical  and  critical  reason,  it  seemed  to  me  that  what 
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lie  had  said  was  this:  That  the  United  States  Government  was  putting  up  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  best  school-house  he  ever  saw  ;  that  the  instruction  was 
to  be  carried  on  by  sisters,  most  of  whom  knew  the  English  language  ;  that  they  were 
teaching  cooking  and  housekeeping  very  well;  that  judging  from  the  looks  of  their 
faces  they  would  teach  purity  and  morals  well;  but  that  the  intellectual  education 
was  rather  poor. 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  against  Roman  Catholic  education,  or  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  though  I  can  not  forget  Victor  Hugo's  eloquent  question  to  the 
Catholics:  ''What  have  you  done  with  France,  Spain,  Italy — the  three  great  nations 
that  have  been  in  your  hands  ever  since  they  were  in  their  cradle?"  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  absolutely  just,  right,  and  essential  in  the  administration  of  republican 
institutions  that  the  people  should  control  the  money  which  the  people  appropriate; 
that  they  should  not  pass  their  appropriations  over  to  any  religious  organization 
whatever  to  expend  on  their  behalf,  whether  that  denomination  be  Quaker,  Episco- 
palian, Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  or  Methodist. 

I  flDnfess  very  frankly  that  what  General  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Smiley  have  said 
throws  serious  doubt  over  one  feature  in  the  plan  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present; 
that  is,  the  proposed  organization  of  a  non-partisan  commission  to  take  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  Indians.  It  also  raises  the  question  whether  such  a  commission,  if 
constituted,  should  not  have  larger  powers  than  proposed.  I  therefore  cordially  agree 
with  those  who  tbinK  it  best  not  to  make  any  utterance  on  that  subject  at  this  time. 
I  have  been  asked  how  I  can  reconcile  the  doctrine  that  the  education  of  the  In- 
dians should  be  compulsory,  with  the  fact  that  we  have  treaty  dealings  with  them  as 
independent  nations.  I  answer  that  the  time  for  treating  them  as  independent  na- 
tions has  gone  by.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  Indians  are  citizens,  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship.  They  belong  to  this  great  empire,  and  are  an  integral  part 
of  it.  The  notion  that  they  are  a  foreign  people,  who  can  come  into  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  Slates  only  by  their  own  consent,  rests  on  the  last  analysis  on  Rous- 
seau's idea  of  the  contract  sociale,  that  men  are  born  individuals,  and  come  into  the 
^tate  by  act  of  consent.  Every  man  who  is  born  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  bylaw  of  nature— that  is,  by  Divine 
decree— and  the  United  States  Government  must,  whether  it  will  or  no,  assume  the 
responsibility  of  exercising  legitimate  and  just  government  over  him,  and  answer  for 
its  trust  to  the  God  of  nations,  the  God  of  the  poor  and  the  unprotected.  I  have  been 
asked  why  I  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  normal  education,  leaving  that  in  the  plan 
proposed  to  be  carried  on  by  the  religious  societies.  If,  as  I  have  said,  we  were  to 
have  a  clean  slate  before  us,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  have  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment enter  into  any  relation  with  the  churches  ;  but  that  is  not  the  condition.  A 
great  no-system  of  education  has  grown  up,  and  the  great  question  for  us  is  how  to 
evolve  out  of  it  a  system  with  the  least  friction  and  loss.  If  there  were  no  such  "  no- 
system,"  I  would  not  recommend  that  the  United  States  Government  should  send  In- 
dian pupils  to  a  church  school  and  pay  their  tuition.  But  the  schools  are  there  and 
are  doing  good  work. 

To  destroy  that  work  till  something  far  better  is  put  in  its  place  would  not  be  the 
work  of  a  statesman,  but  of  an  iconoclast.  If  the  churches  were  released  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  primary  instruction,  they  might  tit  Indians  to  be  teachers  and 
leaders  among  their  own  people.  If  the  churches  would  concentrate  themselves  on 
that,  and  if,  by  this  commission  or  some  other  method,  we  can  contrive  an  educational 
system  that  is  unsectarian  andunpartisan,  we  may  leave  religion  to  enter  the  schools 
through  the  teachers  whom  the  churches  put  into  the  school.  For,  after  all,  religion 
is  a  matter  of  personal  conduct.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  catechism  ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  life.  If  you  put  into  an  Indian  school  a  man  or  a  woman  with  an  infidel 
heart  and  an  orthodox  catechism,  the  Indians  will  not  be  made  Christian.  If  you 
put  in  a  teacher  with  an  unorthodox  catechism  and  an  orthodox  heart,  the  Indians 
will  come  out  baptized  by  the  presence  of  his  saintly  soul.  So  I  say  it  is  better  to 
accept  the  work  of  the  churches  and  the  teachers  whom  they  shall  give  to  us  for  the 
present,  building  our  system  of  universal  education  broadly,  and  putting  it  on  foun- 
dations deep,  that  it  may  be  American,  as  are  our  systems  in  every  State. 
A  telegram  was  read  from  La  Crosse,  as  follows : 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 
To  A.  K.  Smiley,  Esq.  : 

Dakota  mission  remonstrates  against  ruling  of  agents  who  deny  Christian  parents 
liberty  to  send  children  to  mission  school  until  agency  quota  is  made  up,  and  who 
deny  the  transfer  of  scholars  from  Government  school.     See  letter.     Ask  Armstrong. 

John  P.  Williamson. 

September  25,  1888. 

General  Armstrong  :  Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  a  meeting 
of  Indian  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places 
I  ever  saw — Peoria  Bottom,  Dak.     The  gathering  of  six  hundred  was  held  under  an 
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arbor  of  trees.  They  discussed  many  points — the  question  of  revivals,  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  tobacco  and  what  it  was  good  for,  the  question  of  amusements,  etc.  It  was  an 
interesting  time.  A  good  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  school  question,  and 
the  relation  of  Government  to  it.  Mr.  Riggs  had  submitted  some  resolutions  to  th& 
effect  that  Government  educational  work  was  fatal  in  having  no  provision  for  Christian 
education.  They  made  that  a  strong  point,  and  they  brought  up  the  order  that  the 
Government  schools  must  be  tilled  first,  and  the  missionary  school  must  take  its 
chance  after  that.  The  agent  has  the  police,  and  he  sends  them  out  to  compel  the 
children  of  Christians  to  come  into  the  Government  schools,  when  their  parents  would 
prefer  to  have  them  in  the  schools  that  give  Christian  training.  If  there  is  anything 
demonstrated  in  the  past  twenty  years,  it  is  that  the  missionary  schools  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  Government  schools. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  missionaries  that  the  Government  should  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  compel  the  children  of  Christian  Indians  to  go  to  Government  schools^ 
The  Riggses  and  others  are  doing  a  noble  work,  but  if  the  Government  order  is  car- 
ried out  it  may,  they  think,  empty  their  schools.  I  think  the  division  of  the  primary 
and  normal  education  proposed  by  Dr.  Abbott  will  not  work.  "Von  must  have  a  large 
number  of  primary  pupils  from  whom  to  select  a  normal  class.  Out  of  the  150  Indians 
at  Hampton,  only  here  and  there  will  one  make  a  good  teacher.  The  missionary 
schooU  should  be  kept  up  as  doing  the  most  vital  work  of  all.  Sunday  preaching 
must  be  supplemented  by  religious  teaching  during  the  week.  Churches  without 
schools  to  reach  the  children  week  days,  and  through  them  their  parents,  amount  to 
very  little.  Mission  work  is  teaching  quite  as  much  as  preaching,  only  the  former  is 
the  more  effective.  Missionary  work,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  has,  from  the 
first,  been  the  great  force  in  Indian  progress,  and  any  plan  to  throw  it  out  of  the  pri- 
mary or  normal  work  is  the  worst  blow  that  can  be  given  to  the  red  man. 

As  to  separating  Indian  education  from  politics,  you  might  as  well  try  to  extinguish 
the  devil  at  once  as  to  take  politics  out  of  our  Indian  service,  judging  from  what  the 
good  men  now  in  the  service  say  to  me. 

Dr.  Abbott  misunderstood  me.  The  "  Grey  nuns,"  of  whom  I  spoke,  speak  Euglisb 
perfectly  well,  most  of  them. 

Dr.  Ward.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Government  was  building  a  school- 
house  for  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Devil's  Lake  ? 

General  Armstrong.  It  is  a  Government  school-house,  where  Roman  Catholics 
teach.  I  believe  that  this  is  sound  policy,  and  that  both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
should  have  equal  encouragement  to  bring  to  bear  on  Indians  the  high  and  noble 
spirit  that  characterizes  these  teachers,  who  are  beyond  political  influence.  The 
moral  part  is  more  important  than  the  mental,  as  in  all  life. 

Miss  M,  C.  Collins,  It  is  true  that  Government  has  a  right  now  to  order  our  scholars 
into  Government  schools.  Children  who  have  been  born  since  I  went  into  the  work, 
for  whom  I  taught  the  mothers  to  wash  and  sew,  and  who  learned  to  read  and  write 
in  their  own  language  and  in  English,  have  been  taken  from  our  schools  and  put  into 
Government  schools.  A  few  of  these  children  we  were  allowed  to  take  back,  but  I 
overheard  a  Government  teacher  tell  some  friends  that  Mr.  Riggs  had  taken  five  of 
the  best  children  from  his  school.  If  the  mission  schools  turn  out  the  best  pupils^ 
why  should  the  Government  forbid  the  children  going  there  1 

THIRD  SESSION. 

LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  INDIAN. 

Thursday  Morning,  September  27. 

The  conference  met  at  10  a.  ra.,  the  president  in  the  chair.  The  attention  of  the 
conference  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  H.  Oberly  had  just  been  nominated 
by  President  Cleveland  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  General  Fisk  remarked 
that  Mr.  Oberly  had  given  evidence  of  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart  in  the  direction  of 
reform  in  Indian  work,  and  that  his  appointment  as  Commissioner  would  give  great 
cause  for  hopefulness  to  the  friends  of  the  Indian. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  Mr.  Smiley  should  prepare  and  send 
suitable  telegrams  expressing  the  gratification  of  the  conference  at  this  nomination 
to  President  Cleveland  and  to  Mr.  Oberly. 

The  report  of  the  law  committee  was  then  made  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  chairman^ 
as  follows 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference  :  The  relation  of 
the  tribal  Indian  on  his  reservation  to  our  Constitution  and  laws  is,  as  you  know,  very 
fiingular.  He  is,  legally  speaking,  as  the  phrase  goes,  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor 
good  red  herring ;  not  citizen  and  not  foreigner.  It  was  formerly  true  that  we  recog- 
nized them  as  a  separate  people,  who  had  the  right  to  live  under  their  own  laws  and 
usages,  with  whom  we  dealt  by  treaties  and  by  war.    This  is  still  true  partly  and  in 
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a  sense,  but  it  has  also  come  to  be  true  tliat  these  people  do  not  really  live  under  their 
own  laws;  that  their  institutions  have  mainly  gone  to  pieces,  and  that  they  have  be- 
come a  set  of  neglected  dependents  of  our  country ;  that  we  now  legislate  for  them 
whenever  we  please  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  fits  and  starts.  We  ceased  making  treaties 
with  them  seventeen  years  ago.  But  not  yet  do  we  fairly  take  the  next  step.  We  do 
not  yet  say,  as  we  should  and  as  we  must,  ''  If  they  are  not  a  separate  people,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  treaty,  then  they  are  a  subject  people,  to  be  fully  legislated  for  and  to 
be  absorbed.  They  must  come  in  out  of  the  rain  under  the  cover  of  our  Constitution 
with  the  rest  of  us."  We  merely  tinker  at  the  business  of  caring  for  them.  We  do 
not  do  it  in  good,  straightforward,  manly  fashion.  We  pass  laws  that  say,  "  Keep 
on  the  reservations,  obey  the  agents,  refrain  from  this  list  of  six  or  seven  of  the  larger 
crimes  on  pain  of  being  carried  into  courts  outside  of  the  reservation,  and  being  tried 
and  punished  there  by  strangers." 

We  say  a  few  things  like  this.  We  even  go  so  far  now  as  to  say  to  many  of  them, 
^'  If  you  do  not  by  choice  abandon  the  fundamental  and  inherited  ideas  of  your  race 
about  land  and  take  separate  lots  of  laud,  then  in  four  years  from  such  and  such  a 
date  we  will  make  you  take  it,  and  will  turn  you  into  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  your  will."  But  not  yet  do  we  say  what  seems  to  many  the  only  rational, 
straightforward,  and  sensible  thing  to  say  ;  we  do  not  say  to  them  this  :  *'  Now,  for 
the  future  we  are  no  longer  going  to  keep  up  this  nonsense  of  dealing  with  you  as  a 
separate  people  ;  we  do  not  care  anything  about  your  tribes  ;  keep  them  if  you  like, 
just  as  the  Shakers  and  others  keep  up  their  private  organizations ;  but  no  longer  as 
separate  nations.  In  the  eye  of  our  law  and  Constitution  you  shall  stand  henceforth 
as  a  set  of  individuals,  just  like  our  own  people,  to  each  of  whom,  and  not  to  any 
tribe  in  a  lump,  our  law  addresses  its  orders,  thou  shalt  and  thou  shalt  not ;  to  each 
of  whom  it  offers  its  protection  ;  to  each  of  whom  the  courts  are  open  foR  redress." 
We  do  not  say  this ;  we  linger  and  halt  in  a  queer,  half-way,  crepuscular  region  of 
dealing  with  them  by  law  and  yet  refusing  to  deal»with  them  by  treaty  ;  of  saying 
they  are  not  our  subjects  ;  they  do  not  commit  treason  when  they  attack  us,  but  are 
public  enemies  ;  and  yet  of  legislating  for  them  little  by  little,  just  as  if  they  were 
our  subjects,  without  saying  so  out  and  out,  as  we  should. 

Now  this  ought  to  stop.  We  must  adopt  one  ground  or  the  other;  and  there  is 
really  but  one  ground  to  adopt — that  of  legislating  fully  for  them.  The  constitu- 
tional power  to  do  this  is  undoubted,  and  it  has  been  expressly  declared  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  ot  the  United  States.  Observe  this:  if  we  have  the  power  to  do  it,  we 
can  not  escape  the  responsibility  of  exercising  or  not  exercising  that  power.  We  must 
legislate  fully  for  them;  we  do  legislate  for  them  even  in  the  mere  act  of  abstaining  from 
legislation  ;  for  he  that  has  the  power  to  change  an  existing  situation  and  does  not 
use  it  is  chargeable  with  the  continuance  of  that  situation.  And  what  is  the  situa- 
tion that  we  are  thus  consenting  to  by  not  changing  it  when  we  have  the  power  ? 
You  all  know.  It  is  the  existing  agency  and  reservation  system,  by  which,  to  put  it 
roughly,  all  the  affairs  of  two  hundred  thousand  people,  more  or  less,  are  managed  by 
politicians  at  Washington  or  their  dependents;  by  which  this  two  hundred  thou- 
sand people  are  left,  without  any  protection  from  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  un- 
der an  arbritrary  and  despotic  control,  unregulated  by  courts  of  justice. 

I  had  the  honor  last  year,  in  company  with  others,  of  urging  this  conference  to 
adopt  a  resolution  in  favor  of  some  legislative  measure  which  should  at  once  rid  the 
country  of  this  reproach;  which,  without  immediately  making  all  Indians  citizens, 
should  at  once  bring  them  all  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  courts.  Under 
our  system  of  government,  unlike  that  of  Great  Britain  or  Can'kda,  if  they  were  all 
made  citizens,  as  I  said  last  year,  it  would  shorten  the  arm  of  Congress  to  protect 
them.  In  Canada,  the  Indians,  as  General  W^hittlesey  told  us  yesterday,  are  all  citi- 
zens, and  there  this  need  not  prevent  special  legislation  of  any  sort  for  their  protec- 
tion. But  here  it  would  at  once  refuove  them,  as  regards  a  great  portion  of  their 
affairs,  from  the  power  of  Congress,  and  subject  them  to  that  of  the  State  in  which  a 
reservation  might  be;  and  even  in  the  Territories  it  would  seriously  cut  down  the 
power  of  Congress  to  protect  them.  We  urged  last  year  that  the  reservations  should 
be  thrown  open  to  trade,  that  courts  should  be  established  there,  and  that  the  prop- 
erty of  Indians  and  all  money  coming  to  them  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  per- 
sons amenable  to  the  courts  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land.  The  conference  did 
not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had.  But  they  did 
adopt  a  resolution  urging  additional  legislation  to  protect  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tions, and  a  committee  was  ax)pointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  and  myself,  to  consider  what  l§gal  measures  are  needed  for  the 
protection  of  Indian  rights. 

In  compliance  now  with  the  request  of  the  managers  of  the  conference  to  make  a 
statement  to-day  on  the  present  legal  aspect  of  the  Indian  question,  I  will  try  to  do 
three  things  :  fir?t,  to  make  a  sort  of  report  in  behalf  of  the  committee  just  named, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  bill  which  they  prepared  and  caused  to  be  introduced 
into  Congress;  second,  to  give  an  account  of  Senator  Morgan's  bill  introduced  into 
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the  Senate  in  June  last ;  and  third,  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  course  which 
should  be  taken  now  by  this  conference  to  better  the  legal  state  ot  the  Indians. 

(1)  The  legal  committee  appointed  last  year  understood  that  it  was  the  unanimous, 
or  the  nearly  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  conference  then,  that  some  bill  should  he 
prepared  extending  courts  and  a  system  of  law  over  the  reservations.  They  were  also 
satisfied  that  the  conference  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  full  programme  to  which 
I  have  referred.  They  were  instructed  to  report,  if  possible,  to  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioners at  their  meeting  in  January  last,  at  Washington  ;  and  if  that  was  not  possible, 
then  to  report  here  at  this  session  of  the  conference.  We  were  able  to  report  to  the 
Commissioners  in  January,  and  I  will  now  also  report  to  the  conference. 

Our  action  has  been  as  follows  :  The  Boston  Citizenship  Committee  immediately 
on  assembling  last  autumn,  after  this  conference  had  adjourned,  voted  to  bear  the 
expense  of  such  legal  assistance  as  our  committee  might  require  in  preparing  a  draft 
of  a  bill  embodying  such  views  as  they  might  entertain.  We  were  very  fortunate  in 
securing  the  help  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson,  of  Boston,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  stat- 
utory laws  of  every  part  of  this  country  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  and  valuable  vol- 
ume on  American  Statute  Law,  which  has  been  highly  praised  by  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  others.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Stim- 
son was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Lowell  ;  and  in  preparing  a  preliminary 
draft,  and  afterward  in  putting  in  final  shape  the  bill  which  our  committee  adopted, 
Mr.  Stimson  had  the  counsel  and  approval  of  Judge  Lowell.  Our  committee  met 
early  in  December  last,  and  held  a  session  of  two  days,  during  which  they  very  care- 
fully canvassed  the  whole  subject,  considered  a  draft  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Stimson,  and  finally  agreed  unanimously  upon  the  outlines  of  the  bill.  In  doing 
this  they  had  the  valuable  advice  of  Professor  Painter,  who  was  able  to  be  with  them^ 
and  whos«>.  personal  knowledge  of  Indian  life  on  the  reservations  as  well  as  his  saga- 
cious counsel,  and  what,  in  our  vernacular,  is  called  general  horse  sense,  was  of  great 
service  to  them.  * 

The  putting  of  this  measure  into  a  final  shape  and  submitting  it  to  certain  leading 
friends  of  the  Indians,  including  especially  the  Philadelphia  Society,  then  tilled  up 
the  time  until  the  meeting  of  the  Indian  Comnnssioners  at  Washington,  early  in 
January.  Our  friends  at  Philadelphia  wished  further  time  to  consider  the  measure 
before  assenting  to  it:  and  accordingly  our  committee  made  a  merely  verbal  report 
to  the  Commissioners  at  their  January  meeting,  setting  forth  the  leading  features  of 
the  measure  and  their  purpose  to  submit  it  to  Congress^  very  soon.  The  Commission- 
ers requested  us  to  confer  with  several  eminent  persons,  including  Mr.  McMichael, 
one  of  their  own  number ;  and  this  we  very  willingly  undertook  to  do.  Owing  to 
illness  in  the  family  of  certain  leading  members  of  the  legal  committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  February  that  we  received  the  bill 
from  our  Philadelphia  friends  with  their  suggestions.  We  found  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  these,  and  the  bill  was  finally  prepared  in  its  present  form,  and  approved  by 
such  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  as  could  bo  reached,  by  President 
Gates,  Mr.  McMichael,  and  others. 

Mr.  Garrett  took  it  to  Washington,  and  at  his  request  Senator  Dawes,  in  March, 
introduced  it  ii\to  the  Senate.  It  was  always  understood  by  us  that  Mr.  Dawes  did 
this  by  request  and  that  he  did  not  then  intend  to  express  his  own  approval  of  the 
measure.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  by  Senator  Dawes 
as  its  chairman,  to  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Senators  Piatt,  of  Connecticut, 
Jones,  oi  Arkansas,  and  Morgan,  of  Alabama.  Early  in  May  this  subcommittee  gave 
a  hearing  to  the  friends  of  the  measure,  aiifl  again  an  adjourned  hearing.  At  the 
first  of  these  hearings  two  of  the  subcommittee  were  present ;  at  the  second,  one  of 
them  only.  At  both  Senator  Dawes,  whose  name  is  never  to  be  mentioned  in  any 
company  of  friends  of  the  Indians  without  honor  and  respect,  even  when  we  must 
differ  from  him,  was  present  as  a  spectator,  and'took  an  active  x^artin  questioning  and 
in  discussing  the  measure.  He  was  understood  at  that  time  to  have  much  doubt  a* 
to  the  expediency,  and  even  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  and  to  entertain  the  same 
opinion  which  he  expressecl  at  this  conference'last  year,  that  there  was  no  need  of 
any  legislation  of  this  sort,  certainly  of  no  considerable  legislation  ;  that  there  was 
no  need,  to  use  his  own  expression,  to  legislate  in  this  way  for  a  *'  vanishing  state  of 
things."  But  it  was  also  understood  by  us  at  that  time  that  this  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  menibers  of  the  subcommittee,  who,  in  private,  freely  expressed  the  opinion 
that  something  must  be  done  in  the  direction  we  wished. 

Senator  Dawes's  view  of  what  is  now  accomplished  by  the  severalty  law,  and  so,  of 
course,  of  what  remains  to  be  tJoae,  seemed  to  our  committee  then,  as  it  did  last  year,  to 
he  in  some  resjjects  erroneous.  No  report  has  been  made  by  this  subcommittee  so  far 
as  we  know.  I  may  add  that  our  committee,  at  these  hearings,  heard  no  objections  to 
the  bill  which  shook  their  faith  in  its  substantial  merit  as  it  stands,  although  then,  a» 
now,  they  could  easily  see  that  it  might  be  in  some  respects  improved. 

The  bill  has  been  widely  distributed,  and  is  explained  in  a  printed  memorandum, 
which  has  been  aho  distributed  with  the  bill,  [Here  tlie  speaker  gave  a  short  sketch 
of  the  bill.] 
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(2)  But  althou<;h  as  yet  no  report  Las  come  from  the  subcommittee  to.  tlue-Sfeaate,  on. 
June  20  last,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  last  hearing  upon  the  iHllpj^paredihy 
our  committee,  there  was  an  important  occurrence.  Senator  Morgan,  o-f  the  84iboom- 
mittee,  introduced  into  the  Senate  an  Indian  bill  of  his  own,  a  remarkable  bill;  which 
was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  There  is^not.iie  far  as^ 
we  know,  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  supported  by  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  appears  as  Mr.  Morgan's  own  private  measure,  and  Mr.  Dawes  bas-baen  quoted^ 
in  the  papers  as  ''  not  particularly  liking  it.? 

This  bill  is  entitled,  "A  bill  to  establish  Indian  police  courts  and  to  define  fcileir- 
jurisdiction,   and  to  regulate  judicial  proceedings  within  the  Indian  reser.vationsj. 
and  for  other  purposes."    Let  me  state,  very  briefly,  its  provisions:     First, .it  pro- 
vides for  a  police  court  to  be  established  on  any  reservations  which  theFresident'may 
select  (and  he  has  power,  also,  to  end  its  existence  upon  any  reservation,  and  again, 
to  renew  it),  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  punish  a  great  variety  of  crimes,  and, 
to  try  a  great  variety  or  civil  suits  relating  to  property,  contracts,  etc.,. involving, 
matters   under  $500.     The  jurisdiction  is  not  limited  to  Indians,  but  extends  to  all. 
persons  on  the  reservations.     Most  of  the  larger  crimes,  committed  on  the  rjeserva-- 
tions  by  any  person,  are  to  be  tried  off  the  reservations  in  the  courts  of  the  States  or- 
Territories  which  may  be  nearest  to  the  agency.     As  regards  civil  suits,  the  right  of 
all  persons  on  the  reservations  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  is  declared.     In  certain  special, 
cases,  and  generally  when  more  than  $500  is  involved,  tribal  Indians  may  be  sued  as^ 
regards  civil  matters  off  the  reservations.     Now  mark  how  these  Indian  police  oourts 
are  organized.     They  are  to  have  three  judges.     The  Indian  agent  himself  is  to  be  cac- 
officio  chief  judge,  and  both  the  others  are  to  be  Indians  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  removed  at  his  pleasure,  receiving  pay  at  $60  a  month.     Either  party 
in  a  civil  suit,  and  the  accused  in  a  criminal  case,  may  on  request  have  a  jury  of  six... 
The  Indian  agent  is  to  select  the  jurors,  with  a  power  of  rejection  by  the  whole  court- 
of  which  he  is  the  chief.     As  regards  the  larger  crimes,  there  is  an  appeal  from  the^ 
States  and  Territories  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  law  and  the - 
facts.  T 

*  Now,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  small  need  of  discussing  here  such  a  measure  as  that.. 
It  makes  no  provision  for  giving  us  a  better  breed  of  agents  than  we  now  have,  andv 
yet  it  makes  these  men,  just  as  they  run,  chief  justices  of  the  only  court  on  the  res-  ^ 
ervation,  and  gives  them  two  Indians  for  side  judges,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of" 
the  Interior.     That  court  is  to  deal  with  Indian  citizens  and  whites,  as  well  as  with 
tribal  Indians.     If  a  man  would  have  a  jury,  the  agent  is  to  pick  out  the  jury.     No 
system  of  law  is  provided  or  named  in  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be. 
Now,  if  you  tried,  you  could  hardly  devise  abetter  way  for  strengthening  instead  of 
diminishing  that  evil  political  power  which  we  would  fain  banish  from  the  control  of 
the  reservations.     It  is  to  such  courts,  or  else  to  those  of  the  State  or  Territory  out- 
side the  reservation,  among  the  "  worst  enemies  of  the  Indians,"  as  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
calls  these  neighbors  of  theirs,  that  Senator  Morgan  commends  them. 

(3)  We  have,  then,  now  before  the  country  and  now  actually  pending  before  the- 
Indian  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  these  two  measures— the  bill  pre- 
pared by  our  committee  and  that  of  Senator  Morgan.  What  is  to  be  done  f  I  shall 
not  doubt,  until  otherwise  advised,  what  your  sentiment  will  be  on  the  8nbj,eGtof  the 
latter  bill.  As  regards  the  former  one,  I  hope  that  this  conference  will  now  adopt 
and  support  it  by  a  resolution,  and  will  urge  upon  the  country  and  upon  Congress  its^ 
early  passage. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  enactment  appear  to  be  these  :  First,  an  opinion  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  that  no  resolution  of  this  sort,  and  nothing  beyond 
some  simple  extension  of  the  present  efforts  to  administer  a  rude  sort  of  justice  through 
the  agents,  is  desirable.  That,  as  I  understand,  is  one  of  the  main  troubles  with  Mr.. 
Dawes.  ''What  is  the  use,"  he  asks,  as  I  said  before,  "  of  making  all  this  elaborate 
provision  for  a  vanishing  state  of  things  ?"  Second,  certain  objections  to  this  particu- 
lar bill ;  some  people  suggest  various  legal  and  constitutional  objections.  Third,, 
others  think  it  too  expensive;  it  will  cost,  they  say,  $300,000  a  year.  Fourtli,  there 
is  doubt  as  to  its  being  quite  workable.  Fifth,  others  say  you  never  can  get  Congress 
to  pass  it.  Senator  Piatt,  chairman  of  the  subconmiittee  to  whom  it  is  referred,, 
writes  to  a  friend  :  ''  I  do  not  so  much  object  to  this  bill,  but  I  can  not  pass  it.'^ 

As  regards  these  various  difficulties,  and  others  that  may  be  thought  of,  I  have  just, 
now  only  two  or  three  things  to  say  and  to  recommend. 

(1)  The  opinion  of  this  conference  last  year  w^as  that  there  is  need  of  further  legis*- 
lation  to  protect  the  rights  of  Indians  and  others  on  the  reservations.  You  will  n/o— 
tice  that  Senator  Morgan's  bill  is  significant  as  showing  that  he  thinks  so,  too  ;  and^ 
we  have  had  good  reason  to  think  that  this  opinion  was  shared  by  his  associates  of 
the  subcommittee  Such  is  the  opinion,  also,  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  leading; 
Indian  associations  in  the  country  of  which  I  know  anything,  unless  it  be  the  Indian 
Defense  Association.  We  have  not  conferred  with  that  body.  I  shall  not  now  argue 
out  that  question,  but  I  will  assume  it  as  the  just  view  that  all  persons  on  the  Indian 
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reservations,  whether  tribal  Indians  or  citizen  Indians  or  whites,  should  have  courts 
and  a  system  of  law  applicable  to  the  reservations,  and  administered  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  Government. 

(2)  As  to  the  objections  to  this  particular  bill :  In  the  first  place,  you  will,  of  course, 
remember  that  objections  will  be  made  to  any  measure  that  can  be  proposed.  Your 
committee  and  the  many  persons  who  have  shared  with  them  the  considerable  trou- 
ble and  responsibility  of  preparing  this  measure  believe  it  to  be  in  its  main  features 
a  good  bill  as  it  stands;  and  it  is  as  simple,  cheap,  and  workable  as  they  could  de- 
vise. They  do  not  doubt  that  others  may  suggest  improvements ;  that,  like  most 
other  measures  that  ever  were  drawn,  it  can  be  amended  on  its  way  through  Con- 
gress. One  or  two  amendments  they  themselves  would  probably  recommend.  But 
what  I  say  and  what  we  all  say  is,  that  if  you  wait  till  a  bill  is  proposed  that  every- 
body will  agree  to  you  will  never  pass  any  bill.  Had  you  waited  before  you  j)assed 
the  severalty  bill  until  everybody  thought  it  constitutional  and  expedient  and 
simple  and  workable  and  inexpensive  you  never  would  have  passed  that  excellent 
measure.  So  now  we  are  not  to  wait  until  everybody  is  sure  of  every  detail  in  this 
bill.  You  are  to  ask  :  ^' Are  its  general  provisions  and  aims  such  as  we  wish  ?  Has 
it  been  carefully  prepared  ?  Has  it  been  examined  and  approved  by  a  variety  of  com- 
petent persons  ?"  If  so,  the  way  to  do  is  to  adopt  it  and  push  it  forward,  and  to  dis- 
cuss and  amend  it  by  and  by,  if  need  be.  You  have  here  a  measure  which,  as  I  have 
said,  after  being  carefully  prepared  by  your  committee,  with  the  aid  of  learned  legal 
counsel,  and  of  those  who  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  situation 
among  them,  has  then  been  submitted  to  the  earnest  and  kind  and  faithful  triends 
of  the  Indians,  who  conduct  the  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee,  the  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  Indian  Association,  and  the  Philadelphia  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation. It  has  been  passed  upon,  with  special  deliberation,  by  the  very  conservative 
society  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  formally  adopted  and  advocated  by  a  legal  com- 
mittee of  that  body,  who  issued  a  special  pamphlet  in  support  of  it.  And  it  has  been 
examined  and  approved,  as  I  am  informed,  by  several  members  of  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners,  by  our  president  (General  Fisk),  Professor  Gates,  Mr.  McMichael, 
and,  I  dare  say,  others;  and  examined,  and  in  its  main  features  indorsed,  not  merely 
by  the  learned  lawyers  whom  I  have  referred  to,  but  by  others,  such  as  Judge  Ship- 
man,  of  Connecticut,  and  Professor  Waylaud,  dean  of  the  law  school  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, with  whom,  I  may  add,  I  have  not  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance.    You  have  a  bill  with  all  these  guaranties  in  its  I'avor. 

I  will  say  a  word  or  two  more  on  the  specific  objections  to  the  bill,  (a)  As  to  the 
legal  and  constitutional  objections,  of  course  I  am  not  going  to  argue  these  at  this 
time ;  but  our  committee  will  spare  no  ])ains  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  with 
Senator  Dawes  or  others,  if  any  there  be,  who  feel  these  objections.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  our  committee  would  be  quite  ready  to  conform  to  the  suggestion,  that 
any  points  of  this  sort  might  be  submitted  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers in  the  country  for  a  purely  professional  opinion.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  that.  I  have  in  my  mind,  particularly,  certain  points  on  which,  as  regards  the 
relation  of  the  committee's  bill  to  the  severalty  law,  Mr.  Dawes  entertains  an  opinion 
quite  difi'erent  from  that  of  Judge  Lowell,  for  example.  And  then  Mr.  Dawes  has 
been  reported  as  thinking  that  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  fatal  to  our  measure.  That  seems  to  us  a  singular  and  mistaken  view.  But, 
as  I  said,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  take  opinions  upon  such  questions  which  we  should 
all  respect.  (6)  As  regards  the  expense  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be; 
but  if  it  be  assumed  that  it  would  cost  $300,000  a  year,  that  ought  not  to  be  a  fatal 
objection.  It  would  be  a  constantly  diminishing  expense.  And  then,  after  all,  the 
simple  question  is,  whether  any  better  plan  can  be  suggested,  which  will  accomplish 
the  end  aimed  at.  The  Government  itself  is  not  poor;  it  can  afford  to  do  the  right 
thing  on  this  subject  easily  enough.  And  it  has  been  well  suggested  that  there  are 
Indian  funds  which  may  be  proj)erly  used  for  this  purpose,  (c)  As  regards  the  sim- 
plicity and  workable  quality  of  the  measure,  you  must  not  judge  of  such  a  matter  by 
the  impression  derived  from  a  single  casual  glance  at  it,  or  even  from  a  single  reading 
of  it ;  anything  careful  and  adequate  on  such  a  matter  will  be  likely  to  seem  at  first 
sight  cumbrous  and  complex.  But  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  and  under- 
stand it,  I  think  it  will  be  found  as  simple  a  measure  as  can  be  devised,  if  one  would 
really  accomplish  what  is  here  aimed  at.  And  we  do  not  think  that  such  men  ^s  Dr. 
Rhoades,  and  Professor  Painter,  and  our  devoted  friend  Herbert  Welsh  are  likely  to 
be  deceived  as  to  its  being  practically  adapted  to  the  situation. 

DISCUSSION   ox   LAW  FOR  THE   INDIANS. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  add  than  had  the 
speaker  who  followed  a  famous  orator,  who  simply  said,  *'  Ditto  to  Mr.  Burke." 

But  it  may  be  useful  if  I  give  a  recapitulation  of  one  or  two  of  the  leading  ideas 
which  have  infiueuced  your  committee,  and  which  we  think  should  aid  in  weighing 
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isuggestions  for  the  amendment  or  alteration  of  sucli  a  bill.  I  assume  that  no  bill 
*bat  will  be  useful  will  be  passed  without  a  good  deal  of  pushing ;  for  it  is  in  the 
aature  of  legislation  in  this  country  that  good  things  do  not  get  done  unless  they 
are  pretty  badly  wanted.  There  must  be  an  appreciation  of  the  situation  and  an 
expressed  desire  of  some  specific  remedy  in  order  to  accomplish  any  step  in  advance. 

The  criticisms  which  I  have  heard  upon  this  bill  are  nearly  all  summed  up  in  the 
words  that  it  is  too  good  ;  that  it  is  too  far-reaching,  too  thorough,  too  comprehen- 
sive, too  complete.  The  objections  all  spring  from  qualities  which  we  deem  to  be 
part  of  its  excellence.     I  desire  to  point  out  briefly  the  outlines  of  these  qualities. 

Why  do  we  want  any  bill  ?  Courts  exist  to  enforce  rights.  What  are,  in  brief 
and  in  large,  the  rights  of  the  Indians  ?  Hitherto  they  have  been  almost  entirely 
such  rights  as  have  been  assured  by  treaties,  and  they  have  consisted  of  tribal  rights. 
The  tribe  has  been  considered  a  legal  entity.  Besides  these,  there  has  been  in  some 
few  cases  a  recognition  of  individual  rights.  The  treaties  themselves  contain  many 
instances  of  individual  rights  recognized  and  secured.  But,  relatively  speaking,  the 
Tights  are  almost  purely  tribal ;  the  personal  rights  almost  nothing.  We  may  say 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  until  the  commencement  of  alloting  land  in  severalty, 
personal  rights  before  the  law  were  nothing.  The  allotment  of  land  opens  a  new 
■chapter,  and  the  citizenship  which  follows  enlarges  that  chapter  into  a  volume.  From 
this  time  on  individual  rights  are  enlarging,  and  tribal  rights  are  diminishing.  The 
tribal  rights  are  the  vanishing  quantity  ;  and  Senator  Dawes  is  right  when  he  speaks 
•of  them  in  that  way.  But  the  Mohouk  conference  is  looking  not  only  at  the  past, 
but  at  the  growing  present  and  to  the  future.  The  bill  which  we  propose  deals  not 
only  with  a  vanishing  past,  but,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  individual  rights,  it  deals 
with  a  rapidly  increasing  quantity.  We  heard  yesterday  the  experience  of  those  in 
the  field,  and  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  making  allotment  under  the  best  condi- 
tions. We  were  told  of  allotments  formerly  made  in  the  names  of  "Aaron  Burr"  and 
*'  Thomas  Jeiferson,"  and  fictitious  names  which  the  Indians  to  whom  they  were  ap- 
plied have  forgotten.  Confusion  of  titles  and  other  questions  which  will  aUse  out 
•of  such  methods  will  be  troublesome  under  the  new  system  ;  and  although  as  a  rule 
they  will  atfect  small  values,  there  will  doubtless  be  many  controversies  as  to  land 
titles  involving  large  interests. 

With  these  questions  of  property  comes  questions  of  personal  right,  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen,  the  domestic  rights  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  and  of  admin- 
istration. 

To  give  one  siir.ple  illustration.  One  of  the  Indian  agents  complains  ot  the  diffi- 
•€ulty  in  breaking  up  the  old  tribal  usage  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  effects  of 
a  man  when  he  dies.  He  found  it  vvas  the  custom  for  all  of  the  relatives  and  friends 
to  come  together  and  apportion  all  of  the  property  they  found  in  the  wigwam  as 
mementoes  of  the  dear  departed,  carry  them  ofi",  and  leave  the  widow  with  nothing. 
He  had  to  interfere  and  introduce  a  law  of  administration.  The  result  proved  to  be 
•a  race  of  diligence.  If  the  word  of  a  man's  death  got  to  the  i)olicemau  first  he  ad- 
ministered in  half  an  hour,  and  when  the  mourners  got  there  there  was  nothing  to 
divide.     If  they  got  there  first  there  was  nothing  left  to  administer. 

In  proposing  to  subject  the  Indians  individually  to  the  oiJeration  of  our  laws  we 
have  not  felt  embarrassed  by  the  tribal  rights  and  relations,  because,  so  far  as  the 
•objections  to  dealing  with  individual  rights  are  concerned,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  specific  performance  of  treaty  stipulations  as  against  the  neces- 
sities of  good  government,  of  citizenship,  of  peace,  and  of  order.  So  far  as  it  is  a 
legal  question  it  may  be  illustrated  thus  :  Columbia  College  leased  property  in  New 
York  to  certain  tenants  who  covenanted  that  there  should  never  be  built  on  it  any 
thing  but  first-class  residences,  and  that  the  buildings  should  never  be  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes.     Such  agreements  are  very  common  in  ground  rents. 

The  elevated  railroad  company  in  building  its  tracks  on  Sixth  avenue  went  close 
by  one  of  these  houses,  and  rendered  it  untenantable.  Sleep  was  impossible.  Such 
houses  lost  their  tenants,  and  stood  vacant  season  after  season.  The  owner  finally  sat- 
isfied himself  that  it  was  absolutely  impracticable  to  use  that  property  for  residences, 
and  turned  it  into  stores,  in  violation  of  his  covenant.  Columbia  College  brought  an 
action  to  compel  him  to  keep  that  covenant.  There  we  have  the  same  principle  on  a 
small  scale.  The  question  is  whether  the  Government  is  bound  to  keep  reservations 
exclusively  for  the  Indians.  What  is  the  rule  of  justice  ?  It  is  a  sensible  rule. 
'Changes  wrought  by  time  do  not  abrogate  the  covenant.  If  the  literal  compliance  be- 
comes impracticable  it  is  not  to  be  required,  but  the  covenant  stands,  and  if  the  cove- 
nantor breaks  his  covenant  he  is  liable  in  damages.  He  must  make  it  good.  He  must 
make  proper  compensation  to  those  with  whom  he  has  covenanted.  The  entire  change 
)Of  situation  from  the  time  when  Sixth  avenue  was  a  quiet  region  suitable  for  residence, 
to  the  time  when  public  interest  made  it  a  noisy  highway  by  night  and  day,  overriding 
personal  and  private  arrangements,  made  it  unjust  to  enforce  a  specific  performance  of 
this  covenant.  But  the  refusal  to  carry  out  the  covenant  must  be  paid  for.  There 
miust  be  pecuniary  satisfaction. 
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Now,  tlie  measures  that  are  necessary  in  tlie  framing  of  such  a  bill  must  look  for- 
ward. What  is  the  present  situation,  and  what  is  the  future,  which  such  a  bill  must 
prepare  for  ?  I  arranged  yesterday  with  Miss  Dawes  and  General  Howard  for  one 
exception  to  the  bill.  We  are  going  to  take  the  most  disorderly  reservation — I  men- 
tion this  as  illustrating  the  present  situation  where  there  is  no  law,  save  the  rude 
tribal  customs — and  whenever  anarchists  are  convicted,  as  in  Chicago,  General  How- 
ard is  to  have  them  sent  to  that  reservation,  and  they  are  to  be  shut  up  with  the  lu-^ 
dians,  to  enjoy  the  system  of  lawlessness  which  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  ap- 
preciate. One  such  Botany  Bay  will  be  sufficient.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  reserva- 
tions we  desire  to  introduce  the  system  of  American  justice.  The  present  condition 
is  lawlessness  mitigated  by  arbitrary  power.  That  is  the  point  of  starting.  The 
point  we  wish  to  reach  is  the  administration  of  human  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  for 
all  inhabitants  alike,  under  the  American  system.  The  bill  which  we  desire  is  a 
bridge  between  these  two  points,  and  the  main  features  which  must,  in  our  view,  be 
adhered  to  in  all  proposals  for  amendment,  and  which  must  control  all  the  method* 
by  which  we  work,  are,  that  it  shall  "  catch  on,"  as  the  boys  say,  to  the  existing  sit- 
uation, and  must  promise  to  land  us  in  that  future  to  which  we  look.  Senator  Mor- 
gan's bill  is  a  step  in  the  other  direction.  It  enlarges  and  confirms  the  arbitrary 
power  which  we  seek  to  terminate. 

Dr.  Strieby.  Suppose  neither  this  bill  nor  any  other  is  passed,  what  will  be  the 
situation  of  the  Indian  under  present  law  ?  What  has  he  to  resort  to  ?  What  is  his 
defense,  and  what  is  his  protection  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  If  an  Indian  in  the  tribal  relation  gets  into  a  quarrel ,  if  a  pony  is  stolen, 
if  there  is  a  case  of  drunkenness  and  disorder,  the  Indian  agent,  aided  by  a  couple  of 
Indian  policemen  or  deputies,  calls  the  disorderly  parties  before  him,  and  sends  those 
who  are  convicted  of  wrong  to  the  guard-house  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  The  re-^ 
ports  of  the  Indian  agents  are  full  of  items  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  rude  kind  of  justice, 
excellent  in  the  main,  as  a  restraint  on  a  barbarous  situation  ;  but  it  is  inefficient, 
imperfect,  and  inadequate,  even  to  the  existing  situation  of  lawlessness,  as  the  testi- 
mony of  the  agents  shows. 

Dr.  Strieby.  Is  there  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  agent  T 

Mr.  Abbott.  The  law  does  not  provide  for  any. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  What  redress  has  any  one  if  ponies  are  stolen  from  people  out- 
side? 

Mr.  Abbott.  Perhaps  they  may  ask  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation.  If  an 
Indian  is  charged  with  doing  wrong  to  a  white  man,  there  is  a  quiet  way  of  getting, 
satisfaction  from  the  tribal  allowance. 

Professor  Painter.  Forty-three  thousand  dollars  in  one  case. 

Dr.  Ward.  What  is  the  course  in  graver  offenses  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  has  been  extended  over  parts  of  some  reser- 
vations, but  I  can  answer  this  most  briefly  by  reading  from  the  last  report  of  the^ 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  few  paragraphs  in  regard  to  the  need  of  United 
States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  ;  and  the  need  is  still  greater  in  the  other  reser- 
vations. 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  repeat,  with  added  emphasis,  that  the  necessity  for  Congress- 
ional legislation  for  the  better  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  preservation  of 
order  among  the  five  civilized  tribes,  increases  from  year  to  year ;  in  fact,  hourly 
grows  in  urgency.  The  reckless  destruction  of  human  life,  particularly  in  the  Chero- 
kee and  Creek  nations,  is  appalling  to  contemplate.  Officer  after  officer  has  been 
brutally  murdered  in  attempting  to  discharge  his  sworn  duty.  Murderers  escape 
punishment,  and  even  trial.  One  who  was  arrested  was  allowed  to  escape  by  inex- 
cusable negligence.  If  all  the  parties  are  Indians,  they  are  not  amenable  to  the 
United  States  courts ;  the  local  tribal  courts  are  ineffective. 

"A  member  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Cherokee  nation, 
writes  this  office:  '  We  have  been  murdered,  slandered,  and  abused,  our  houses  shot- 
into  by  drunken  Cherokees,  and  no  recourse  to  their  courts,  as  always  the  jury  would 
be  Cherokees.' 

"  Evidence  on  file  in  this  Bureau  abundantly  shows  that  these  people  have  little  op- 
portunity for  obtaining  justice  from  a  Cherokee  tribunal,  and  their  case  is  probably 
no  exception  to  that  of  many  others. 

"  Until  a  United  States  court,  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  both  Indiana 
and  whites  is  established  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  was  provided  for  in  each  of  the 
treaties  of  1866  with  the  five  civilized  tribes,  the  condition  of  these  people  in  respect 
to  judicial  matters  will  grow  worse  instead  of  better." 

I  suppose  few  of  us  know  how  much  we  owe  to  the  existence  of  law  which  can  be 
invoked  if  necessary.  The  characteristic  quality  which  gives  jurisprudence  its  dig- 
nity and  position  is'  that  behind  the  judicial  power  for  a  peaceful  settl^ent  of  con- 
troversies, lies  all  the  force  of  the  State  to  compel  acquiescence  in  that  settlement.  It- 
is  the  presence  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  community,  with  a  sheriff  behind  it,  and 
if  necessary,  a  milita  behind  that,  which  engenders,  fosters,  and  enforces  the  sense  of 
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justice,  maintains  a  qniet  regulation  of  human  affairs,  and  leaves  our  homes  unmo- 
lested. It  is  the  law  controlling  even  cases  that  have  never  been  brought  before  the 
court,  that  is  really  the  basis  of  security  to  the  whole  community.  We  have  felt^ 
therefore,  that  to  these  new-made  citizens  in  these  wild  and  rude  regions,  the  on© 
thing  needful  is  to  have  laws  that  might  be  invoked  if  necessary.  That  is  the  first 
necessity  of  such  a  bill — that  there  should  be  courts  instituted  to  take  care  of  the 
offenders  when  crops  are  pilfered  or  trampled  down,  or  ponies  stolen,  as  well  as  to  try 
larger  cases.  And  the  means  of  justice  must  be  within  the  reach  of  these  men  having 
new-found  rights,  and  having  newly  come  into  possession  of  property  and  a  sense  of 
its  value. 

The  bill,  therefore,  proposes  two  classes  of  courts — one  kind  for  the  larger  jurisdic- 
tion, and  a  smaller  and  more  convenient  one  for  local  purposes.  These  must  be  ade- 
quate to  increasing  business.  They  must  serve  to  introduce  that  business,  and  guide 
it  in  currents  in  which  the  State  courts  shall  quietly  take  up  and  carry  on  the  work. 
They  must  be  calculated  to  induce  a  sense  of  justice  and  responsibility  to  law  among^ 
these  men.  There  must  be  Indian  juries  as  well  as  Indian  litigants.  In  the  discus- 
sions which  take  place  among  speculative  reformers  and  legislators  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  jury  system,  a  fact  is  overlooked  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  rea- 
sons for  its  preservation.  However  many  abuses  there  may  be  in  the  cities,  yet 
take  it  the  country  through,  the  court-room  is  the  place  where  average  citizens  are 
brought  together  year  after  year  in  sufficient  jaumber  to  inspect  and  overlook  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  And  we  need  the  same  system  and  method  in  their  essential 
features  to  introduce  these  new  communities  into  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship^ 
and  of  the  administration  of  justice  under  American  law. 

As  to  the  tribal  rights  of  Indians,  they  may  best  be  compared  to  the  rights  of  a  ward 
who  is  coming  of  age.  The  Indian  is  coming  of  age.  The  National  Government  is- 
his  guardian.  When  the  tribe  is  extinguished,  who  succeeds  to  the  rights  of  the 
tribe  ?  These  questions  are  important.  It  may  be  that  the  book-keeping  of  the 
United  States — which  is  the  only  guaranty  the  tribes  have — is  impartial  and  accu- 
rate, and  that  the  Indian  Department  records  will  show  all  the  rights  of  the  tribes, 
and  that  Congress  will  honor  those  rights  by  appropriations.  But  the  question  be- 
comes one  of  greater  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  severalty  bill  will  greatly  in- 
crease these  complications.  Some  consideration  was  given  by  your  committee  to  this- 
subject  of  tribal  rights,  but  it  was  finally  thought  better  to  confine  the  bill  to  the 
question  of  the  juristic  rights,  obligations,  and  liabilities  of  the  Indians  as  citizens 
and  inhabitants,  under  the  new  system.  I  can  not  better  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  contrast  between  the  two  proposed  bills  than  by  reading  Mr.  Atkins's  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  Dawes  bill.     He  says  : 

I  fail  to  comprehend  the  fnll  import  of  the  allotment  act  if  it  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress  which  passed  it,  aud  of  the  Executive  whose  signature  made  it  a  law 
ultimately,  to  dissolve  all  tribal  relations,  and  to  place  each  adult  Indian  upon  the 
broad  platform  of  American  citizenship.  Under  this  act  it  will  be  noticed  that  when- 
ever a  tribe  of  Indians,  or  any  member  of  a  tribe,  accepts  lands  in  severalty,  the  al- 
lottee at  once,  ipso  facto,  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  endowed  with  all 
the  civil  and  political  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
any  other  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges,  and  the  performance  of  those  du- 
ties, that  we  deem  further  legislation  essential. 

Professor  Painter.  Many  of  you  will  remember  Miss  Robertson  and  her  work  iu 
the  Indian  Territory — how  full  her  heart  is  of  missionary  zeal !  I  had  a  letter  from  her 
last  winter,  in  which  she  said  that  more  than  the  missionary,  more  than  the  teacher, 
courts  were  needed  in  the  Indian  Territory.  That  was  a  good  deal  for  her  to  say,  but 
she  said  it  deliberately.  She  told  me  of  a  shooting  case  where  the  physician. refused 
to  go  to  see  the  wounded  man,  because  he  could  not  take  the  consequence  of  knowing 
the  facts  and  "being  summoned  as  a  witness  down  to  Fort  Smith.  Yet  we  can  get  na 
bill  passed  to  establish  courts,  because  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and  Kansas  object.  I 
believe  it  is  about  300  miles  on  the  average  from  the  center  of  our  reservations  to  where 
the  Indian  can  be  brought  into  court.  The  condition  of  things  on  the  reservations 
we  may  easily  believe  is  bad.  It  is  on  some  of  them  simple  anarchy,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing worse.  They  are  not  places  in  which  people  whom  we  wish  to  become  civilized 
should  be  kept.  Mr.  Abbott  spoke  of  this  proposed  bill  as  a  bridge  between  the  old 
state  of  things  and  the  new,  but  it  is  said  by  Senator  Dawes  that  the  bridge  will  be 
so  short  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  at  the  expense  of  erecting  it.  That  is  a  very 
important  consideration — one  that  must  have  its  fall  weight.  The  expense  of  bridge- 
building  is  a  matter  that  we  must  meet.  The  two  points  that  will  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion will  be  the  length  and  the  cost  of  the  bridge. 

If  the  severalty  bill  shall  be  carried  out  as  slowly  as  at  present  it  promises  to  be, 
as  slowly  as  safety  requires  it  shall  be,  the  length  of  the  bridge  will  be  considerable. 
The  Department  has  been  able  to  take  up  no  new  work  in  allotting.  Work  had  to  be 
suspended  in  the  spring.     The  agents  had  to  be  called  home.     The  House  put  upon 
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■'Hhe  urgenty  deficiency  bill"  a  number  of  thousand  dollars  to  carry  it  on,  and  it 
passed  the  House.  But  the  Senate,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Indian  Committee, 
struck  it  out,  because  it  was  feared  that  we  were  going  too  fast.  There  was  no  ap- 
propriation available  till  after  the  1st  of  July,  and  it  was  then  so  small  that  the 
Secretary  can  not  undertake  to  do  any  new  work  till  he  knows  whether  he  can  finish 
that  in  hand.  In  the  mean  time  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  pass  special  bills  to 
break  up  reservations  and  dispose  of  Indian  lands,  and  I  have  grave  apprehensions 
whether  much  of  their  land  will  be  allotted  uuder  the  provisions  of  the  general  bill 
before  the  laud-grabbers,  the  men  who  are  reaching  out  for  these  reservations,  shall  get 
through  special  bills,  and  secure  the  ends  they  have  in  view. 

General  C.  H.  Howard,  Chicago.  It  seems  that  all  thf^re  is  left  for  this  conference 
to  do  in  regard  to  this  bill  is  to  indorse  it.  But  there  is  some  one  else  besides  this 
conference  to  be  convinced.  Congress  has  got  to  be  convinced.  Others  have  to  be 
convinced.  I  know  that  Senator  Dawes  is  as  good  a  friend  of  the  Indian  as  there  is 
on  this  continent.  In  his  thoughtful  and  able  way  he  gives  days  and  nights  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject.  It  ill  becomes  any  of  us  to  go  hastily  against  the  judg- 
ment of  such  a  man  in  such  a  place,  alter  he  has  devoted  twenty  years  to  the  study 
of  this  question.  But  Senator  Dawes  can  not  be  both  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  on  the  Indian  reservation,  and  he  can  not  know  the  facts  that  press  on  the  hearts 
of  those  missionaries  in  regard  to  the  terrible  wrongs,  not  of  ten  or  five  years  ago, 
but  of  to-day.  One  missionary  stated  that  twenty-five  Indians  had  just  been  arrested 
in  Minnesota,  who  were  earning  $1.50  a  day,  driving  logs,  ott' the  reservation.  They 
were  cast  into  jail  because  they  were  off  the  reservation.  My  point  is  this,  that  till 
we  have  the  severalty  bill  in  operation  on  every  reservation,  we  need  an  administra- 
tion of  justice  that  can  not  sanction  such  things.  We  need  it,  also,  as  an  educa- 
tinal  measure,  to  teach  these  Indian  people  how  to  attend  courts,  how  to  get  justice, 
and  how  to  administer  these  things  themselves.  I  would  like  to  second  the  motion  to 
indorse  this  bill,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  urge  it  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  Philadelphia.  I  listened  to  the  veiy  clear  and  incis- 
ive paper  of  Professor  Thayer  with  keen  interest,  as  I  did  to  the  admirable  paper  of 
Dr.  Abbott,  yesterday.  As  I  listened  to  Professor  Thayer's  plea  for  the  protection 
of  these  ludians  under  our  Constitution,  I  could  not  help  recalling  a  scene  which 
made  a  vivid  impression  on  my  mind  a  jear  ago,  when  in  Philadelphia  we  celebrated 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  adoi)tion  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  long  proces- 
sion there  was  oue  feature  which  attracted  universal  attention.  It  was  a  company 
ol  Indian  boys,  who  had  come  down  from  Carlisle,  marching  in  a  place  ot  honor, 
almost  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  with  their  slates  uuder  their  arms.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  on  one  side  there  was  a  kind  of  mockery  in  bringing  these  Indians  to  par- 
tici])ate  in  a  celebration  in  commemoration  of  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  under 
which  they  had  suflered  such  grievous  wrougs,  and  uuder  which  they  had  enjoyed 
no  protection.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  regarded  the  fact  that  they  were  placed  in 
this  position  of  honor  as  emblematic  of  the  truth  that  we  had  come  at  last  to  recog- 
nize that  we  owe  them  a  great  obligation,  and  that  they  have  their  place  under  our 
Constitution,  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  rights  under  it.  And  I  no- 
ticed that  there  was  no  feature  of  the  procession  that  enlisted  so  much  popular  interest 
and  commanded  so  much  applause  as  that  body  of  Indians.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  were  looking  on,  many  of  them  never  having  felt  any 
direct  or  immediate  interest  in  this  question,  yet  having  the  vague  sense  which  per- 
vades the  American  mind  that  we  had  done  this  people  a  great  wrong,  had  come  to 
realize  that  we  had  at  last  struck  the  wise  policy  of  dealing  justly  with  them. 

I  have  listened  to  this  discussion  with  interest,  and  have  thought  that  the  simple 
statement  of  the  facts  was  the  conclusive  argument ;  that  it  needed  to  be  enforced 
by  no  logic,  because  the  simple  narrative  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  the  no-law,  the 
absence  of  all  law,  and  the  condition  of  things  under  it,  shows  the  duty  of  providing 
some  law  which  should  more  adequately  meet  the  pressing  requirements.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  object  which  we  are  aiming  at  is  to  incorporate  these  Indians  in  the 
great  body  of  the  citizenship  of  this  country,  and  to  wipe  outevery  distinction  which 
separates  them  from  ourselves,  except  that  one  distinction  which  is  beyond  our  con- 
trol, and  which  God  has  stamped  upon  the  skins  of  the  two  races.  To  do  that  we 
must  educate  them  as  we  do  our  own  people,  because  we  hold  that  under  republican 
institutions  education  is  the  very  foundation  of  civil  liberty ;  and  we  must  have  ef- 
fective law,  because  organized  law  is  the  substance  and  security  of  government.  The 
discussions  thus  far  have  pointed  to  the  application  to  the  Indian  question  of  those 
measures  which  will  bring  about  general  harmony  in  our  system  of  government,  and 
we  are  steadily  tending  toward  that  policy  and  result. 

We  are  bringing  our  municipal  governments  more  into  harmony  with  the  general 
system  of  responsible  administration.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  object  at  which  we 
should  aim  is  that  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  yesterday  and  to-day — better  educa- 
tion, and  more  comprehensive  and  efiicient  law.  We  should  build  up  this  Indian 
policy  on  broad  principles  which  are  in  harmony  with  our  whole  system.     There  has 
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been  some  discussion  here  as  to  whether  what  is  proposed  is  practical.  [  think  the 
first  thing  to  which  we  should  address  ourselves  is  to  determine  ivhat  is  right;  and 
when  we  have  determined  that,  I  have  faith  that  we  can  accomplish  it.  I  am  ready  to 
accept  the  maxim  of  the  great  Lincoln  that  "right  makes  might,  and  let  us  dare  to 
do  our  duty."  I  helieve  that  embraced  within  this  conference  are  men  and  women 
who,  when  they  have  deliberately  determined  to  unite  upon  what  they  feel  to  be 
right,  possess  within  themselves  and  within  the  influences  which  they  can  bring  to 
bear,  the  power  to  carry  that  policy  through.  It  may  take  one  year,  or  two  years, 
or  longer,  but  they  must  succeed  eventually. 

Mr.  Houghton.  I  move  that  the  bill  which  has  been  discussed  here  to-day  be 
adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Mohonk  Conference,  and  tbat  the  same  committee 
be  appointed  to  look  after  its  interests  in  Congress.  It  was  determined  here  a  year 
ago  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  such  legislation,  as  this  bill  indicates.  That 
sentiment  manifested  itself  in  two  different  schemes.  The  Morgan  bill  does  not  meet 
the  case  fully,  and  we  need  a  rallying  point.  This  bill  gives  it  to  us.  I  am  confident 
that  these  gentlemen,  who  have  spent  so  much  time,  and  have  considered  this  matter 
so  carefully,  are  not  tenacious  to  have  the  bill  passed  exactly  as  presented,  or  as  re- 
ported to  the  committee  in  Congress.  They  welcome  any  criticism.  The  only  regret 
that  I  have  heard,  is,  that  there  has  been  here,  so  far,  no  criticism,  because  all  criticism 
from  this  conference  is  enlightened  criticism.  It  desires  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  not 
to  oppose  for  the  sake  of  opposition.  This  conference  has  come  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Indians  need  something  in  the  way  of  legislation  in  addition  to  what  they  have 
already. 

The  Nomads  of  ancient  times,  who  journeyed  from  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land,  needed 
law  to  regulate  their  action ;  and  I  think  they  made  the  best  code  that  has  ever  existed, 
with  cill  due  respect  to  the  distinguished  members  of  the  profession  here.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  an  outside  barbarian,  who  saw  that  there  wasnec- 
sity  for  it.  It  has  been  made  clear  to  us  here  that  all  law  is  simply  attaching  penal- 
ties to  the  moral  law.  We  seem  to  think  that  while  we  are  on  the  way  to  universal 
peace  and  good  will,  it  is  necessary  to  have  sheriffs  :  and  I  believe  that  is  true.  The 
acquisition  of  property  is  the  first  step  to  civilization.  As  soon  as  the  Indian  own» 
houses  and  land  he  wants  law.  As  soon  as  he  has  a  dollar  in  money  to  invest  in  prop- 
erty, he  wants  the  aid  of  police  and  law  to  protect  him  in  that  property.  This  is  one 
of  the  first  steps  in  emerging  from  a  state  of  savagery  to  a  state  of  civilization.  Let 
the  Indian  have  the  protection  of  law  while  he  is  going  over  the  bridge  that  sepa- 
rates these  two  conditions,  be  it  ever  so  short.  If  the  Indian  is  to  be  civilized,  and 
to  become  one  of  our  citizens,  he  must  have  law  as  soon  as  possible.  As  it  has  been 
intimated  here,  and  as  I  heard  Captain  Pratt  say  in  Washington,  we  must  wipe  the 
Indian  out  by  making  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — by  absorbing  him  inta 
our  civilization. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Hiles  said  that  she  understood  the  proposed  law  took  no  cognizance  of 
tribal  relations.  There  were  certain  tribal  customs  which  would  be  considered 
crimes  under  our  laws.  She  did  not  understand  how  such  cases  were  to  be  treated 
duirng  the  passing  away  of  the  tribal  relation. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  If  I  said  that  the  law  does  not  recognize  tribal  relations  I 
would  qualify  it  by  saying  that  it  does  not  deal  with  tribal  relations.  It  does  not 
allow  tribal  customs  to  sanction  that  which  is  not  legal  under  our  laws.  But,  still 
further  cnange  needs  to  be  made  ;  the  sooner  it  is  made  the  better.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  extend  the  local  law,  to  which  all  other  citizens  have  ta 
submit,  over  these  new  American  citizens,  with  the  qualification  that  the  national 
Government  may  exercise  such  reasonable  restraint  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  peace 
during  the  continuance  of  the  reservation  system.  But  even  now  no  Indian  usage  is 
a  defense  before  a  State  or  Territorial  court  to  a  charge  of  crime. 

Mr.  Seth  Low.  There  is  one  point  which  this  conference  ought  to  consider  in  any 
action.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  judgment  is  almost  universal  that  this  law  proposes 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  Senator  Dawes  and 
others  equally  interested  with  ourselves  in  the  end  to  be  attained,  have  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  Professor  Thayer  himself  suggested  that  it  might 
be  wise  to  submit  that  large  question  to  good  legal  minds  to  be  agreed  upon.  I  think 
that  in  committing  ourselves  to  this  law,  we  want  to  do  it  with  so  much  reservation 
as  shall  leave  the  way  open  for  such  action  as  that.  We  do  not  want  to  break  up  our 
forces.  We  have  gained  the  severalty  bill  by  working  together.  We  shall  not  gain 
the  still  further  advance  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  drift  apart,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  this  conference  take  such  a  stand  with  relation  to  this  law  as  would  seem  to  make 
us  advocates  of  this  particular  measure,  so  that  those  who  differ  from  us  would  be 
upon  the  other  side.  I  would  like  to  see  a  resolution  that  should  be  written  out  and 
carefully  worded  to  cover  this  point.  Is  it  not  well  to  avoid  placing  ourselves  on  one 
side,  and  Senator  Dawes  and  others  on  the  other  side  of  this  particular  measure  ?  I 
would  ask  if  Professor  Thayer  can  not  write  out  such  a  resolution  as  he  would  like  to 
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have  passed.     The  question  has  been  discussed  with  great  power  and  intelligence, 
and  with  singular  felicity,  and  I  can  see  no  use  in  discussing  it  further. 

General  Whittlesey.  Will  not  the  effect  of  this  measure,  in  case  it  becomes  a  law, 
be  to  keep  the  Indians  for  a  long  time  a  separate  people  ?  Willit  not  keep  them  from 
becoming  absorbed  as  a  part  of  our  body-politic  ? 

Professor  Thayer.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  have  that  effect.  The  bill  assumes  the 
continuance  of  the  reservation  system,  but  not  as  a  permanent  system.  It  simply 
says  that  the  reasonable  restraint  which  is  necessary  for  the  reservation  system,  is 
not  by  this  bill  forbidden.  How  long  the  reservation  system  shall  continue  is  un- 
touched. The  bill  simply  provides  that  while  the  reservation  system  continues  there 
shall  be  law — the  law  of  the  State  ox  Territory  under  which  these  persons  will  have  to 
come  when  they  are  absorbed  into  our  citizenship,  and  that  courts  shall  be  provided 
for  the  reservation  and  administered  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  bill  is 
neutral  as  touching  the  length  of  time  the  reservation  system  shall  continue ;  but 
while  it  continues  it  insists  on  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government  to  retain 
the  control.  It  has  a  duty  to  these  people  as  its  wards  so  long  as  it  keeps  up  this 
system,  the  duty  of  administering  as  well  as  providing  law,  instead  of  allowing  that 
system  to  be  administered  by  their  worst  enemies,  or  by  their  neighbors  in  the  States 
adjoining. 

As  regards  the  very  important  and  interesting  suggestion  of  Mr.  Low,  I  think  every 
one  must  feel  the  desirableness  of  it.  This,  however,  is  to  be  said  :  that  Senator 
Dawes  takes  the  same  position  which  he  took  last  year  here  ;  that  the  severalty  bill 
has  done  so  much,  and  promises  so  much  improvement,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any 
legislation  of  this  sort ;  that  it  magnifies  the  difhculty  too  much ;  that  it  is  providing  for 
a  vanishing  state  of  things ;  that  it  will  take  a  great  while  to  get  it  in  working  order 
«ven  after  the  bill  is  passed  ;  that  before  then  the  severalty  law  will  be  in  effective 
working,  the  Indians  will  have  escaped,  and  there  will  be  no  reservations.  There  is 
no  likelihood  of  our  being  able  to  commend  this  bill  or  any  other  to  him  so  long  as  he 
retains  this  position.  The  question  is,  whether  that  opinion  is  a  right  one.  Last 
year  the  conference  was  pretty  unanimous  in  thinking  that  some  legislation  was 
needed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Senator  Dawes.  I  think,  therefore,  that  there  is 
a  distinct  issue  there.  As  happens  always  in  the  progress  of  reform,  there  comes  a 
point  when  the  older  persons  who  have  carried  forward  the  reform  stop,  while  others' 
who  are  also  engaged  in  carrying  it  on,  who  have  perhaps  come  into  the  work  later, 
see  the  necessity  of  going  still  farther.  Then  tl\ere  comes  an  issue,  and  we  must 
accept  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  opinion  is  that  such  legislation  is  neces- 
sary, conforming  in  its  main  aspects  to  this  bill.  This  conference  differed  last  year, 
and  I  think  it  does  this,  from  the  position  maintained  by  Mr.  Dawes.  I  should  think, 
if  he  finds  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian  is  the  other  way,  it 
might  be  hoped  that  he  would  accept  that  general  opinion  as  being,  perhaps,  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  his  own.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  should  think  it  not  right 
to  change  the  proposed  resolution  in  any  such  form  as  would  seek  to  avoid  the  posi- 
tion that  we  do  differ  from  Senator  Dawes  upon  that  point. 

As  regards  any  particular  objections  to  the  bill,  I  should  agree  fully  with  what  Mr 
Low  has  said.  No  resolution  should  be  framed  which  should  commit  this  conference 
to  the  details  of  this  bill.  If  there  be  any  point  in  it  which  shall  be  thought  uncon- 
stitutional or  inexpedient,  this  conference  should  not  in  advance  close  that  point.  It 
was  in  reference  to  that,  that  I  said  we  should  take  the  highest  professional  opinions 
as  to  this  bill.  One  objection  which  I  think  Senator  Dawes  presented,  was  as  to  leg- 
islating to  this  extent  in  the  States  where  there  are  reservations,  or  even  in  Terri- 
tories. He  thought  it  was  impossible  to  deal  so  summarily  with  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  were  in  a  State  or  Territory,  although  on  a  reservation.  We  have 
competent  opinion  that  that  is  not  so,  and  it  is  shared  by  prominent  legal  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  have  spoken.  Our  general  theory  is,  that  while  the  Government  main- 
tains a  reservation  it  maintains  a  place  from  which  it  has  a  right  to  exclude  every- 
body ;  that  on  that  particular  piece  of  ground,  while  it  is  maintained  as  a  reserva- 
tion, it  has  the  right  not  only  to  exclude,  but  to  admit,  on  terms,  and  so  to  admit 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  as  we  provide.  If  I  am  not  right  in  that, 
the  bill  can.be  modified.  Senator  Dawes  holds  that  when  an  Indian  has  taken  up 
land  in  severalty,  that  land  is  taken  out  of  the  reservation.  It  is  as  if  it  were  taken 
up  bodily  and  lifted  outside  the  reservation. 

It  appears  rather  to  us  that  he  is  still  on  the  reservation,  although  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  a  right  to  live  there  and  go  back  and  forth^  But  he  must 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  reservation.  It  is  not,  for  example,  possible  for  this 
newly-made  citizen  to  set  up  a  whisky-shop  and  trade  in  whisky.  The  Government 
must  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  reservation.  If  Mr.  Dawes's  view  as  to  the  exist- 
ing law  is  right,  then  the  law  should  be  changed,  and  the  proposed  law  would  change 
it.  As  regards  details,  I  should  suppose  that  the  resolution  that  is  proposed  would 
meet  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Low,  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  endeavor 
to  harmonize  views  as  to  the  main  question. 
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The  following  resolution  was  read  by  Dr.  Ward,  who  asked  to  have  it  referred  to 
^he  committee  on  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  conference,  recognizing  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  that  a  general  judicial  system  should  be  ex- 
tended over  all  the  Indian  reservations,  do  hereby  approve  the  purpose  and  plan  of 
the  bill  to  establish  courts,  presented  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference last  year,  and  that  this  committee  be  continued,  and  requested  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  in  their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill,  after  conference 
with  legal  experts  and  such  emendations  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley.  It  is  the  hardest  work  to  get  any  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indian,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  his  enemies.  An  appropriation  of  money  has 
to  be  pressed  almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  We  can  not  atford  to  lose  the  sup- 
port of  a  man  who  is,  by  general  consent,  the  best  friend  of  the  Indian  in  this  coun- 
try.' The  more  I  have  talked  with  Senator  Dawes,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  his 
wonderful  intelligence  on  Indian  affairs.  He  is  the  most  judicious  and  wisest  of  any  of 
the  friends  of  the  Indians,  and  whatever  he  says  in  the  Senate  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs 
is  quite  sure  to  be  adopted  by  it,  on  account  of  his  integrity  and  his  good  judgment. 
You  can  not  get  a  single  Indian  measure  through  the  Senate  without  his  approval. 
Is  it  wise,  then,  even  if  we  are  persuaded  in  our  own  minds,  to  press  a  measure  to 
which  we  know  he  is  opposed  ?  I  should  hesitate  to  put  anything  on  our  record  that 
looks  in  the  least  like  disapproval  of  Senator  Dawes.  He  may  be  too  conservative 
arnd  more  cautious  as  he  grows  older,  but  many  of  us  who  press  this  measui^B  have 
nothing  of  his  experience. 

Miss  ANNA  L.  Dawes.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  word  ought  to  be  said  for  my  father. 
I  feel  a  little  embarrassed  about  saying  it,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary.  I  think  there 
is  no  danger  that  any  difference  of  opinion  here  will  "offend"  Mr.  Dawes.  He  is 
very  sensitive  lest  there  should  be  any  such  feeling.  Of  course  he  has  very  strong 
opinions  on  this  subject.  He  feels  bound  to  hold  them  because  he  feels  bound  to  do 
for  the  Indian  the  best  that  he  can  see  to  be  done  for  him.  Nothing  that  I  remember 
for  many  years  has  grieved  him  so  much  as  differing  from  the  friends  of  the  Indian 
on  this  subject.  But  he  will  be  the  first  and  strongest  to  beg  you  not  to  qualify  your 
opinions  on  his  account.  He  hopes  the  Mohonk  Conference  will  feel  no  delicacy  in 
supporting  its  own  opinion  on  his  account.  The  members  of  this  conference  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  opinions  as  he  is  for  his,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  appre- 
ciate the  delicate  consideration  that  has  been  exhibited  this  morning. 

Dr.  Strieby.  I  appreciate  as  much  as  any  one  can  the  reasons  for  not  differing  from 
Senator  Dawes.  I  indorse  everything  that  Mr.  Smiley  has  said  ;  but  I  still  think  that 
we  Ought  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  having  the  opinit)n  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  in  this  direction.  Most  of  ns  are  laymen,  and  not  lawyers.  We  can  only  say 
what  our  impressions  are  from  what  we  have  heard.  With  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  further  legislation,  we  must  vote  as  we  believe. 

Mr.  Seth  Low.  We  want  to  express  that  idea  positively,  not  negatively.  Unless  the 
trumpet  sounds  clearly,  how  shall  men  know  when  to  prepare  for  the  battle  ?  We 
must  not  say  what  we  do  not  mean.  I  like  Dr.  Ward's  resolution,  with  this  possible 
reservation  :  His  resolution  speaks  of  certain  action  as  being  necessary  to  protect  the 
Indian  in  his  legal  rights.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Indian,  as  an  individual,  has  no 
legal  rights  ;  therefore  they  are  to  be  created  rather  than  protected. 

General  Armstrong.  I  think  Dr.  Ward's  resolution  is  excellent.  Senator  Dawes 
wishes  people  to  be  perfectly  honest  and  candid  with  him.  When  I  was  on  the  reser- 
vations I  asked  the  opinion  of  the  different  agents  as  to  the  necessity  of  further  legis- 
lation. Here  is  one  illustration  of  the  necessity  :  Two  Indians  on  Turtle  Mountain 
Reserve  got  into  a  row.  A  writ  was  got  out,  but  when  it  was  brought  to  the  sheriff 
Xo  serve  he  would  not  do  it  because  it  would  cost  the  county  some  money ;  and  if  he 
spent  the  county's  money  he  might  not  be  re-elected.  Something  needs  to  be  done 
to  further  protect  the  Indian,  especially  when  he  takes  up  land  and  becomes  a  citi- 
zen. That  was  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  talked.  The  Indian  courts  have 
done  well  so  far,  and  Indian  police  are  a  great  success.  This  effort  for  proper 
legal  conditions  for  the  Indian,  as  he  is  changing  his  relations,  should  be  carried 
through.  The  conditions  on  the  reservations  are  exceedingly  varied,  and  no  one 
rule  or  set  of  rules  applies  to  all.  The  one  great  advantage  of  Professor  Thayer's 
proposition  is,  that  it  is  to  be  applied  where  it  is  needed;  and  no  doubt  it  is  greatly 
needed,  for  there  must  be  places  where  there  will  be  no  law  except  under  such  pro- 
vision. There  is  great  advantage  in  the  flexibility  of  the  bill.  Congress  will  cross 
bayonets  over  it  with  its  friends,  but  let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  right  general 
idea,  and  let  the  details  be  worked  out  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  and 
competent  to  do  it. 

It  was  then  unanimously  voted  that  Dr.  Ward's  resolution  should  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions. 

Adjourned. 
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FOURTH  SESSION. 


GOVERNMENT  AND   MISSIONARY   SCHOOLS. 


Thursday  Evening^ 
The  conference  met  at  8  p.  m.,  the  president  in  the  chair. 

General  Whittlesey  read  two  brief  reports  on  education  among  the  Indians,  and  on 
the  results  accomplished  by  the  severalty  bill,  as  follows  : 

INDIAN    SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  there  were  in  operation  126  boarding  and 
107  day  schools — a  total  of  233  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  16,000,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  between  12,000  and  14,000. 

Of  these  schools  70  were  Government  boarding  and  85  Government  day  schools,  5 
training-schools,  and  3  schools  for  which  special  appropriations  were  made  by  Con- 
gress.    There  were  49  boarding  and  22  day  schools  conducted  under  contract. 

The  attendance  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  four  years.  The  Indians  on 
nearly  all  the  reservations  are  anxious  to  have  schools  established  near  their  homes. 

The  Government  schools  have  accommodations  for  only  about  10,000.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  accommodations  furnished  by  buildings  by  parties  having  contract  schools,, 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  children  of  school  age  could  be  accommodated. 

The  increased  attendance  and  the  increasing  interest  aroused  am(Tng  the  Indians 
as  to  the  necessity  of  education  for  the  children  are  both  very  gratifying  to  all  the 
friends  of  Indian  civilization.     The  prospects  are  brighter  than  ever  before. 

ALLOTMENT  UNDER  THE   SEVERALTY  BILL. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  September,  1887^ 
allotments  have  been  made  as  follows : 


Reserration. 


I  Nnmber  of  Quantity  land 


i  allotments 


allotted. 


Crow,  Montana 

Siletz,  Oregon 

"Winnebago,  Nebraska 

Absentee,  Shawnee,  and  Pottawatomie,  Indian  Territory 

Wyandotte,  Indian  Territory 

Eastern  Shawnee,  Indian  Territory 

Seneca,  Indian  Territory , 

Yankton,  Dakota 


Acres. 

71,  336 
4,737 
28,  495 
49,  94(> 
11,505 
1,094 
8,797 
28,  553 


Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  others  also  made  selections,  at  Yankton,  of  lands  which 
could  not  be  allotted  at  the  time,  because  incorrectly  described. 


Keservation. 


Number  of 
allotments. 


Quantity  land 
allotted. 


Sisseton,  Dakota  (to  all  the  Indians  but  25) . 
Fond  du  Lac,  Minnesota 


1,365 
173 


Acres. 
128. 424 


Pield  work  on  allotments  at  Siletz,  Yankton,  Crow,  and  Winnebago  stopped  at  the 
beginning  of  last  winter,  and  for  want  of  funds  could  not  be  resumed  in  the  spring. 
But  Special  Agents  Howard  and  Fletcher  resumed  work  at  Crow  and  Winnebago  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  appropriation  bill  passed,  and  Special  Agent  Connelly  has 
heen  sent  out  to  complete  allotments  at  Fond  du  Lac.  Field  work  on  Fond  du  Lac 
and  Winnebago,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  before  winter. 

Special  Agents  Minthorne  and  Collins  have  been  instructed  to  make  allotments  at 
Warm  Springs  and  Grand  Ronde,  Oregon. 

The  reason  that  work  is  not  now  in  progress  on  all  the  reservations  on  which  it  was 
commenced  during  the  last  fiscal  year  is  want  of  funds,  Congress  having  specifically 
limited  the  amount  which  can  be  expended  in  completing  work  already  begun. 
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After  reading  these  reports  Genenil  ^Whittlesey  continued. 

General  Whittlesey.  It  is  very  evident  that  some  supideraentary  legislation, is 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  in  their  rights;  and  though  we  may  not  hope 
that  the  bill  which  has  been  brought  before  us,  and  upon  which  so  much  earnest 
labor  has  been  exj^ended,  will  go  through  both  houses  of  Congress  in  its  present 
shape,  I  think  we  may  hope  that  something  will  grow  out  of  it,  and  that  the  labor 
which  has  been  expended  will  not  be  in  vain. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Indians,  there  are  two  or  three  points  on  which 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  It  was  very  positively  asserted  yesterday  that  thwre  \» 
no  system  of  Indian  education.  I  am  not  disposed  to  accept  that  statement  in  such 
unqualified  terms.  We  have  for  the  Indiana  a  superintendent,  and  we  have  received 
word  this  afternoon  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Albro,  of  this  State,  as  superintendent  ; 
an  excellent  man,  we  are  told.  In  the  appropriation  bill  passed  last  winter  a  clause 
was  introduced,  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Senator  Dawes,  I  believe,  de- 
fining the  duties  of  the  superintendent,  and  greatly  enlarging  his  powers.  We  have^ 
then,  a  superintendent ;  we  have  under  his  direction  several  schools  of  higher  order, 
like  Hampton,  Carlisle,  Chilocco,  Lawrence,  and  others.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
boarding-schools,  and  of  industrial  schools,  carried  on  by  Government ;  also  a  large 
number  of  contract  schools.  Besides  these  we  have  many  carried  on  by  missionary 
societies.  We  have  a  number  of  day  schools,  that  correspond  to  our  common  schools- 
in  the  States.  Now  is  not  that  a  system  ?  Surely  it  is,  and  it  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  score  of  years.  You  can  not  create  a  system  by  an  act  of  Congress,  nor  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Mohonk  Conference.  A  system  is  an  organization  which  must  grow. 
You  can  not  create  a  fnll-grown  tree,  but  you  can  plant  an  acorn,  and  it  will  germ- 
inate and  spring  up  and  catch  the  sunlight  and  breathe  the  air  and  expand,  until  it 
becomes  a  mighty  oak. 

So  a  system  of  education  must  have  its  germ,  its  growth,  and  its  expansion,  and  it 
can  come  to  perfection  only  after  years  and  years  of  expansion  and  growth.  The  seed 
was  planted  a  score  of  years  ago.  We  have  now  in  Indian  schools  sixteen  thousand 
children,  and  the  number  has  doubled  within  the  last  four  years.  If  it  doubles  again 
in  four  years  we  shall  have  about  three-fourths  of  the  Indian  children  in  school.  Ife 
seems  to  me  we  would  better  not  destroy  a  growth  of  that  kind  and  undertake  by  a 
resolution  and  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  put  something  in  its  place.  Then,  these  con- 
tract schools  which  are  spoken  of,  we  do  not  want  to  sweep  them  away.  They  are 
among  the  best  schoMs  that  we  have.  Hampton  is  a  contract  school ;  the  school  at 
Santee  is  a  contract  school ;  there  is  one  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  and  others  at  other  places. 
They  are  specially  adapted  to  a  race  coming  out  of  barbarism,  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  religious  schools.  The  time  may  come  when  they  will  be  no  longer  needed,  when 
the  Government  shall  aiford  facilities  for  the  education  of  all  children  of  school  age. 
Then  the  contract  schools  will  change  their  work  and  become  normal  schools,  for  train- 
ing teachers  and  preachers.  What  we  want  to  urge  in  this  conference  is  that  Congres* 
shall  afford  the  facilities  for  education.  We  have  been  insisting  upon  this  for  some 
years,  and  we  want  to  bring  all  the  influence  that  we  can  to  bring  it  about. 

We  worked  ten  years  to  get  the  severalty  bill;  if  we  persist,  and  bring  up  public 
sentiment,  we  shall  get  appropriations  to  furnish  school-rooms  and  teachers  for  all  the 
Indians  of  school  age.  We  need  not  be  alarmed  because  the  school  system  is  in  the 
hands  of  politicians.  Everything  is  in  this  country.  We  are  all  politicians,  and  we 
ought  to  be  ;  we  would  not  be  good  Americans  if  we  were  not.  What  we  must  do  is- 
to  insist  that  the  politicians  who  have  the  charge  of  the  schools  shall  be  good  men. 
I  trust  we  are  to  have  a  good  man  for  superintendent,  and  if  he  will  appoint  good 
men  and  women,  our  system  of  Indian  education  will  grow  year  by  year  until  it  is  a 
complete  system. 

Mr.  Smiley  read  the  following  telegram  from  Hon.  John  H.  Oberly: 

"Please  give  to  the  Sixth  Mohonk  Conference  my  thanks  for  its  unanimous  indorse- 
ment of  my  nomination  to  be  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Should  the  nomina- 
tion be  confirmed,  I  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  with  the  determination 
to  discharge  them  faithfully,  and  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  instrumental  in  consum- 
mating the  purposes  so  earnestly  and  wisely  advocated  by  the  conference." 

Dr.  Strieby.  The  American  Indians  are  passing  through  a  critical  crisis,  and  unless 
they,  as  a  race  and  individuals,  have  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Father,  there  will 
be  no  safety  in  the  transition.  The  avenue  along  which  these  people  will  travel  is 
the  school.  Character  is  formed  in  the  school.  If  the  school,  therefore,  is  under  the 
influence  of  something  that  will  reach  not  only  the  mind,  but  the  heart  and  con- 
science, and  make  character,  then  you  have  got  these  people  on  an  avenue  that  will 
lead  safely.  The  primary  school  is  where  the  scholars  will  be  most  closely  touched. 
The  primary  school  is,  therefore,  the  most  essential  thing.  If  the  devil  has  the  con- 
trol of  the  primary  school,  if  these  children  are  tinctured  with  skepticism,  taught  ta 
scoff  at  things  sacred;  if  they  and  their  fathers,  breaking  away  from  old  supersti- 
tions, have  nothing  given  in  their  place  ;  if  the  school  has  no  Christianity  in  it,  then 
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you  will  fail  to  supply  the  fountains  of  life  for  these  people.     If  your  primary  schools 
start  them  wrong,  where  will  yonr  men  and  women  for  the  normal  schools  come  from  ? 

As  to  contract  schools,  when  the  Uniled  States  has  made  adequate  provision^  for 
the  education  of  the  Indian,  then  we  may  talk  of  the  comparison  between  Govern- 
ment schools  and  contract  schools.  But  at  present  the  Government  is  doing  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

As  to  teaching  in  the  vernacular,  the  Indian  tongue  is  inadequate  ;  but,  after  all, 
I  think  it  is  more  essential  to  give  a  man  character  than  to  ]»ropagate  a  language. 
The  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  character.  Give  them  that  which  makes  them 
men  and  women,  citizens  and  Christians.  The  whole  history  of  Christian  missions 
shows  that  people  can  be  better  reached  in  their  own  language.  I  would  rather  have 
a  good,  honest,  Christian  man,  if  he  speaks  Dakota,  than  to  have  him  a  scoundrel  if 
Le  talks  English. 

Dr.  Kendall  thought  there  was  great  reason  for  gratitude,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
couraging things  that  had  been  said.  The  work  in  the  missionary  iields  on  the  whole 
is  encouraging.  That  in  Sitka  had  never  been  so  interesting  as  now.  That  remark- 
able man,  Mr.  William  Duncan,  who  absolutely  took  up  his  thousand  Indians  and 
moved  them  out  of  British  Columbia  into  Alaska,  is  helping  a  great  deal  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  there.  The  school  at  Sitka  is  flourishing.  In  the  Znni  field,  which  is 
a  discouraging  one,  three  or  four  men  have  resigned,  and  some  of  the  workers  have 
died.  The  work  has,  therefore,  been  given  up  largely  to  women.  Two  of  them  re- 
cently volunteered  to  take  the  school,  and  they  have  gone  to  work.  Dr.  Kendall 
paid  a  very  high  tribute  to  the  bravery  and  ability  of  the  women  employed  as  mis- 
sionaries, relating  several  instances  showing  the  good  results  of  the  w^rk  which  they 
have  accomplished  and  the  influence  they  exert  over  the  Indians.  He  closed  by  mak- 
ing an  appeal  for  more  men.  There  was  money  enough  to  be  had  for  carrying  on 
missionary  endeavors,  if  the  consecrated  and  devoted  men  could  be  found  to  take  up 
the  work. 

Miss  Collins  was  invited  to  address  the  meeting.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
her  remarks: 

Miss  M.  C.  Collins.  It  is  strange  to  stand  before  so  many  white  people  and  feel 
that  they  are  all  interested  in  this  great  cause.  It  is  also  strange  and  pleasant  that  I 
should  have  before  me  so  many  men  and  women  whom  I  have  entertained  at  my  home 
on  the  reservation.  My  work  has  been  that  of  a  Christian  missionary  among  the  In- 
dians. I  have  made  everything  else  secondary  to  that.  I  have  felt  that  it  was  more 
important  to  gain  the  friendship  and  love  of  some  family,  than  to  teach  A,  B,  C's  to  a 
child  in  a  school.  The  school  work  is  important,  but  others  can  do  the  school  work  ; 
not  so  many  can  go  into  the  homes  and  talk  with  the  people.  Six  years  ago  we  went 
150  miles  north  of  my  home  and  built  a  little  log  school-house.  It'was  Thanksgiving 
Day  when  the  men  were  putting  the  roof  on.  It  was  very  cold  ;  they  could  hardly 
handle  the  hammers.  Mr.  Riggs  himself  was  one  of  the  carpenters.  But  we  succeeded 
in  getting  the  house  put  up.  Then  a  teacher  came  and  took  charge  of  the  school.  He 
did  not  know  English.  Two  years  ago  I  found  that  the  children — not  an  English- 
speaking  child  among  them — could  read  and  write  their  own  language.  I  went  into 
the  home  of  Little  Eagle;  he  had  a  family  of  children  who  had  been  in  the  school. 
One  of  his  children  was  very  sick.  I  looked  after  him,  visiting  him  sometimes  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  I  often  sang  and  read  the  Bible  to  them  in  that  little  home.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  if  the  child  recovered,  Little  Eagle  would  become  a  Chris- 
tian, because  he  would  feel  that  God  has  answered  prayer.  The  child  was  sick  about 
three  months. 

Finally  the  time  came  when  I  knew  that  he  must  go.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day. 
Little  Eagle  came  in  and  said,  "Winona" — the  name  by  which  they  called  me — 
"will  my  child  recover?"  I  was  afraid  to  say  no,  for  I  thought,  Indian-like,  he 
would  leave  the  house.  I  replied,  "  We  must  leave  the  child  in  the  hands  of  God." 
He  rose,  and  said  solemnly,  "  Whether  my  boy  lives  or  dies,  I  will  serve  your  God." 
Little  Eagle  had  a  son  at  school  at  Santee.  He  hoped  that  the  child  would  live  un- 
til this  son  returned  ;  but  the  little  boy  was  buried  away  out  of  sight  before  that 
time.  This  son,  Harry,  came  home  in  the  spring,  and  was  himself  taken  sick  not  long 
after.  We  could  not  help  asking,  What  would  the  family  do  if  Harry  were  taken 
away  ?  But  it  was  evident  that  he  was  going  to  die.  One  day  I  went  in,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  half  a  dozen  old  men  and  women  sitting  round  him.  Harry  was  tell- 
ing" them  not  to  cut  their  flesh  when  Le  died.  "It  does  not  make  you  any  better," 
he  said,  "  and  it  makes  you  suffer,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  that.  I  want  you  to 
love  God  and  serve  him."  Day  after  day  he  talked  to  the  young  men  and  old  men, 
as  long  as  he  had  his  voice.  At  last,  one  morning  the  father  came  to  my  door  and 
said,  "  Can  you  come  over  now  ?"  I  went  over,  and  as  I  talked  with  the  boy  I  said, 
"  What  shall  I  read  about  ?  "  "  Read,  *  My  peace  I  leave  with  you,' "  he  said  ;  and  I 
read  to  him  that  beautiful  chapter.  "Shall  I  slug?"!  asked.  "  No,  pray,"  he  re- 
plied ;  and  I  knelt  and  prayed.  All  the  pecfple  were  gathered  about.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful Christian  death. 
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The  next  Sabbath  Little  Eagle  rose  in  the  service,  and  preached  such  a  sermon  as 
I  never  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  man.  This  man  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
but  he  was  nevertheless  a  man.  He  could  be  saved  though  he  did  not  understand 
English.  Has  the  work  of  that  teacher,  Edwin  Phelps,  been  in  vain  because  he  did 
not  know  English  ?  What  kind  of  a  teacher  would  leave  the  comforts  of  life  in  the 
East,  and  come  out  on  the  frontier  to  work  simply  for  the  money  which  he  would  re- 
ceive? What  kind  of  a  man  can  you  hire  who  will  live  40  miles  from  a  post-office  or 
100  miles  from  the  base  of  supplies,  for  |5fl0  a  year?  You  must  have  teachers  and 
missionaries  who  love  the  work,  who  come  from  devotion  to  it. 

Miss  Collins  closed  by  making  an  earnest  appeal  for  more  teachers,  missionaries, 
and  school-houses.  She  wanted  special  means  provided  for  teaching  the  boys  and 
girls  how  to  work.  She  hoped  that,  as  the  Government  schools  were  provided,  Christian 
teachers  would  be  engaged  to  do  the  work. 

The  following  report  from  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  president  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
dian Association,  was  read  : 

The  home  building  committee  has  received  during  the  past  year  twenty-seven  ap- 
plications for  loans.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  grant  all  these  requests,  but  homes 
have  been  built  for  three  Indian  families  in  Alaska,  and  for  t  wo  in  Nebraska.  Small 
loans  have  been  made  several  persons  to  enable  th^^m  to  repair  and  enlarge  their 
homes.  From  the  emergency  fund  a  number  of  families  have  been  helped  in  small 
ways,  and  an  organ  has  been  sent  to  the  mission  station  at  Hoopa  Valley,  Cal. 

During  the  two  years  of  its  existence  the  home  building  committee  has  loaned  out 
something  over- $4,000,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  men  have  already  commenced  to 
pay  back  the  money.  One  Indian,  a  Sioux,  has  already  paid  |tOO  of  the  $450  he  bor- 
rowed a  year  ago.     The  others  are  doing  proportionately  as  well. 

BUBEAU   OF   INFORMATION. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes  was  invited  to  report  on  the  work  which  she  has  accomplished 
during  the  year  in  giving  information  concerning  opportunities  for  Indian  work. 

Miss  Dawes.  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  conference:  A  year  ago  at 
this  time,  x>ersuaded  by  some  remarks  made  at  the  conference  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
West  and  the  needs  of  the  East,  I  offered  to  try  in  an  amateur  way  to  bring  them 
nearer  together.  I  therefore  agreed  to  attempt  the  experiment  of  securing  a  meeting 
point  between  the  two  (an  experiment  called  by  your  president,  with  that  fine  sar- 
casm of  which  he  is  master,  a  '*  bureau  of  information  "),  and  I  promised  to  report  at 
this  meeting.  For  various  reasons  it  has  seemed  best  to  include  in  it  the  work  of  the 
whole  year,  and  therefore  those  who  heard  a  similar  report  of  three  months'  effort 
at  Washington  last  winter,  will  I  hope  excuse  the  necessary  repetitions. 

Since  the  conference  last  year  I  have  received  applications  for  work  of  various 
kinds  from  nineteen  societies,  seven  individuals,  six  Sunday-schools,  two  boarding- 
schools,  of  which  one  was  Vassar  College.  Two  men  wanted  boys  to  help  them  on 
their  farms,  four  persons  wanted  to  be  teachers  or  missionaries,  one  of  them  being  at 
present  an  Indian  agent. 

Besides  these  forty  district  applications,  most  of  which  I  was  able  to  furnish  with 
the  work  desired,  1  have  given  such  information  as  I  possessed  or  could  gather  to 
numbers  of  people  about  various  matters  of  legislative  or  administrative  detail  about 
the  establishment  of  industrial  school^*,  the  interpretation  of  laws,  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  Indian  Defense  Association,  the  use  of  the  "  vernacular,"  and  other 
subjects  about  which  I  knew  equally  little. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  I  have  received  from  the  field  applications  for  help  from  two 
different  tribes  in  danger  of  starving  or  freezing  to  death  ;  from  seven  individual  In- 
dians for  household  goods,  plows,  clothing,  loans,  etc.  ;  from  Miss  Goodale  for  wagon 
and  harness  ;  from  Miss  Tileston  for  a  debt  of  |140  on  a  new  kitchen  ;  for  $40  to  build 
a  new  ice-house  at  Saint  Mary's,  Rosebud  ;  for  a  horse  and  wagon  from  one  Indian 
clergyman  and  an  organ  for  another  ;  for  assistance  at  Albuquerqne  ;  for  the  money 
to  build  a  boarding-school  in  Dakota  ;  for  the  education  of  a  North  Carolina  Cherokee, 
and  many  other  things.  These  applications  came  to  me  directly  and  indirectly,  but 
largely  through  Mr.  Welsh,  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mrs.  Kinney. 

You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that,  co-operating  with  Miss  Dewey  and  others,  we 
were  together  able  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians,  for 
whom  Bishop  Walker  made  so  thrilling  an  appeal  last  year.  They  received  some 
twenty  barrels  and  boxes,  and,  through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Dawes,  the  Govern- 
ment provided  them  with  $3,000  worth  of  food. 

Need  of  a  similar  kind  among  the  Wiuuebagoe8( though  resulting  from  causes  cred- 
itable to  the  Indians)  was  met  by  the  great  generosity  of  a  Brooklyn  Sunday-school, 
by  liberal  authorities  from  Germantown  (acting  through  the  "bureau  of  informa- 
tion"), and  by  the  loan  of  $250  (given  through  Miss  Fletcher)  by  the  Friends'  As- 
sociation of  Germantown.     For  this  loan  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett. 

Besides  these  and  other  undertakings,  several  Christmas  boxes  were  sent  out;  about 
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$25  was  sent  to  the  West  in  smalls  sums  ;  a  four  mouths'  correspondence  was  carriecl 
on  relative  to  the  education  ot  an  Eastern  Cherokee  at  Hampton,  a  case  having  a 
special  bearing  on  the  question  of  Indian  education,  etc.  I  was  also  able  to  raise 
$551.40  toward  the  building  of  a  much  needed  boarding-school  for  Rev.  Philip  de 
Lovia  in  Dakota. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  passing  through  my  hands  was  between  ^800  and 
$900. 

I  have  written  one  hundred  and  uine-iive  letters,  and  the  expenses  of  this  bureau 
have  been  |4.54. 

I  In  conclusion  I  would  say  I  am  at  a  l^ss  whether  this  effort  is  likely  to  prove  per- 
manently valuable  or  not.  The  limited  scope  of  the  applications  from  the  West 
and  the  dithculty  of  getting  efficient  assistance  in  that  quarter  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  labor  involved  is  of  real  value.  For  instance,  it  happened  twice  to  the 
same  society  to  receive  from  Western  freight  agents  the  notification  that  its  barrels 
had  arrived,  but  had  not  been  called  for.  This  is  something  of  a  damper  to  Eastern 
enthusiasm,  nor  is  it  convenient  to  receive  five  different  addresses  for  Turtle  Mount- 
ain ai  d  no  acknowledgments  of  goods  received.  The  enthusiasm  also  fell  off.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  letters,  all  of  them  except  four  were  written  before 
May.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  season,  or  to  a  lack  of  interest,  or  because  I 
ceased  to  stir  up  the  Indian-loving  public,  I  cannot  tell. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  but  realize  that  something  was  accomplished,  and  that 
even  among  our  many  agencies  for  Indian  work  most  of  them  are  too  much  occupied 
with  their  special  interests  to  attend  to  these  multiplied  and  various  minor  concerns. 

On  motion,  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  her  position  as  "  a 
bureau  of  information." 

The  following  letter  from  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  was  read  : 

Winnebago,  Nebr.,  Sepiemher  8,  18S8. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Permit  me  to  present  one  or  two  points  for  the  consideration 
of  tlie  thoughtful  friends  gathered  under  your  hospitable  roof.  These  points  have  been 
made  clear  to  me  from  a  close  observation  during  practical  work  under  the  severalty 
act. 

First,  and  most  important,  is  the  absolute  need  that  but  one  law  shall  control  both 
Indians  and  white  men.  The  severalty  act  places  the  Indian  under  the  civil  and 
criminal  law  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he  is  allotted,  but  it  does  not  provide 
for  setting  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion.  Until  this  is  done  there  is  no  law  in 
reality.  How  can  this  be  remedied!  There  seems  but  one  sure  and  safe  way;  that 
is,  that  the  land  on  which  the  Indian  is  allotted  shall  pay  a  revenue  to  the  county  in 
which  it  lies.  The  law  makes  the  land  not  taxable  for  twenty-five  years.  This  is  a 
wise  provision  so  far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned  fiuancially,  for  he  is  at  present  quite 
incapable  of  meeting  this  expense.  To  pay  taxes  would  take  a  large  share  of  his 
earnings,  and  weigh  him  down  so  heavily  that  thrift  and  progress  would  be  well- 
nigh  unattainable.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  white  people  who  support  the 
State  and  county  government  in  which  the  Indians'  untaxable  land  lies  will  not  take 
the  expense  of  administering  the  law  upon  these  non-productive  peoide.  It  is  of  lit- 
tle use  to  say  what  the  white  people  should  or  should  not  do  ;  the  stubborn  fact  re- 
mains that  the  pioneer  farmers  are  poor  and  strugglin'g,  and  they  can  not  add  to  their 
present  financial  burdens  in  justice  to  themselves  and  their  future  welfare. 

Perhaps  a  little  more  of  detail  will  make  this  clearer.  I  know  of  offenses  com- 
mitted by  Indians,  and  efforts  have  been  mado  to  get  the  authorities  of  the  county  to 
order  the  arrest  and  secure  the  trial  of  the  offenders,  but  so  far  it  has  been  Impossible 
to  get  sheriffs  to  ride  'ZO,  30,  40  miles  to  make  arrests,  nor  are  the  county's  officials 
willing  to  incur  the  boarding  expenses  at  the  jail  of  the  Indians  arrested.  There  is 
no  revenue  received  from  the  people  thus  thrown  upon  the  county,  nor  is  there  any 
fund  from  which  the  legal  expenses  of  arrest  and  trial  can  be  paid.  The  resuft  is 
that  there  is  no  law,  since  there  is  no  money  by  which  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  this  matter — that  is,  where  some  reservations  lie,  when  these  are  allotted 
and  the  unallotted  lands  are  thrown  open  to  settlement,  counties  will  be  forii»ed,  the 
burden  of  county  government  will  fall  solely  upon  the  white  settlers,  while  a  large 
bulk  of  the  land  will  be  untaxable  and  held  by  Indians.  One  plan  proposed  by 
which  the  settlers  can  relieve  themselves  is  to  issue  bonds  that  will  be  payable  when 
the  Indian's  land  becomes  taxable.  By  this  plan  the  accumulated  debt  will  fall  upon 
the  Indian,  and  deprive  him  of  his  heritage.  Thus  the  county  would  rid  itself  of  un- 
thrifty inhabitants. 

In  view  of  the  present  conditions,  it  looks  as  though  some  method  would  have  to 
"be  devised  by  which  the  Indian's  footing  in  the  county  may  be  more  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  white  settler,  if  the  Indian  is  to  be  actually  protected  on  his  laud  and 
placed  actually  under  the  benefits  of  the  law.    To  illustrate : 

This  tribe  numbers  about  1,200.  It  will  take  not  far  from  75,000  acres  to  allot 
them.     The  bulk  of  this  land  lies  in  Dakota  County,  where  the  taxes  are  from  $6  to- 
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:$6.50  per  acr^.  The  allotted  land,  if  held  by  settlers,  would  yield  $18,000  yearly 
revenue.  The  Indians  will  jrive  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  demand  from  the 
county.  The  case  is  still  worse  in  some  other  tribes.  These  figures  tell  the  story  of 
the  Indian's  status. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Congress  will  be  slow  to  appropriate  taxes  for  allotted  lands, 
and  the  funds  held  by  some  of  the  tribes  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  full  demand,  as 
is  the  case  with  this  branch  of  the  Winnebagoes  ;  but  the  issue  is  squarely  here,  and 
something  must  be  done.  In  devising  methods  it  should  be  remembered  that  while 
the  Indians  are,  under  the  present  conditions,  a  burden  to  the  county,  still  they  are 
identified  with  it,  and  can  not  be  legally  helped  outside  of  it.  Their  daily  life  is 
mingled  in  many  ways  with  the  whites.  All  their  business  relations  are  between  the 
two,  and  but  one  law  can  hold  both  safely.  \ 

In  presenting  this  serious  difficulty  to  your  consideration,  I  would  in  no  wise  be 
understood  as  deprecating  severalty.  It  is  the  only  road  to  civilization  and  manly 
living.  Civilization  costs.  It  has  not  been  attained,  nor  can  it  be  enjoyed,  without 
effort  and  sacrifice.  The  Indian  must  help  himself  if  he  would  not  die.  Our  respon- 
sibility lies  in  the  fact  that  owing  to  our  methods  he  has  been  steadily  unfitted  to 
meet  the  conditions  that  we  are  now  unable  to  avert  from  him.  His  old-time  envi- 
ronment is  gone.  His  old-time  organization  is  broken.  He  is  encircled  by  our  civil- 
ization, and  nnist  adopt  it  or  be  crushed.  No  human  power  can  ever  change  these 
facts  and  conditions. 

While  Indian  funds  may  not  be  able  to  meet  all  the  x)ecuniary  demands  upon  In- 
dian allotments,  a  X)art  would  be  well  invested  if  applied  toward  a  percentage  of  the 
taxes  on  allotted  lands. 

I  trust  Mr.  N.  S.  Porter,  special  agent  to  allot  the  Shawnee  and  Potawatomie  lu- 
<lians'  territory  will  be  present.  He  can  verify  my  statements,  and  present  some 
other  points  for  your  consideration.  If  the  Indian  children  can  be  caught  and  trained, 
there  is  hope.     Education  is  vital  to  the  Indian's  self-help. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley. 

THE   MISSION  INDIANS   OF    CALIFORNIA. 

The  report  of  the  work  among  the  Mission  Indians  of  California  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Davis,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  last  year  on  this  subject,  as  follows: 

The  halo  that  surrounds  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jackson  reaches  to  the  present  work  for 
the  Mission  Indians,  and  enlists,  we  are  sure,  your  immediate  interest  in  any  report 
of  its  progress ;  and  the  higher  glory  of  ministry  to  these  needy  ones  in  His  name, 
which  is  above  every  name,  has  also  strengthened  all  other  interests,  and  will  give 
the  energy  and  persistence  which  the  case  of  the  Mission  Indians  and  of  the  whole 
race  demands. 

The  stimulus  that  comes  from  success  has  not  been  lacking,  but  the  zeal  evidently 
required  in  this  and  every  branch  of  Indian  work  must  be  independent  of  the  meas- 
ure of  immediate  success. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  conference,  in  what  was  considered  the  test  case  of  Byrne 
against  the  Saboba  band,  the  lower  court  had  given  a  decision  permitting  their  eject- 
ment from  their  old  homes.  An  appeal  to  the  California  supreme  court  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  prompt  advance  by  Mr.  Welsh,  personally,  of  $3,300,  required  as  a  guar- 
anty for  a  new  trial.  The  case  was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Shirley  C.  Ward,  as  attorney 
for  the  United  States,  and  although  the  ability  of  his  management  of  it  was  fully 
attested,  so  many  interests  were  depending  upon  the  final  decision  that  this  commit- 
tee ottered  to  him  the  aid  of  strong  associate  counsel.  While  here,  during  the  last  con- 
ference, we  received  his  reply  declining  to  divide  with  any  one  the  honor  of  victory, 
of  which  he  was  very  confident,  and  this  confidence  was  subsequently  justified  by  the 
result. 

As  the  province  of  this  committee  (as  far  as  this  suit  was  concerned)  could  not  ex- 
tend beyond  ottering  aid  to  the  Government  counsel,  the  committee  then  sought  for 
a  i)erson  with  legal  training  to  act  as  field  agent  to  prepare  for  the  contingency  of 
other  Fuits  already  threatened,  and  to  engage  in  the  immediate  defense  of  numerous 
small  bands  andindividual  families,  who  were  too  ignorant  or  discouraged  to  apply  to 
Government  for  protection,  and  in  the  invasion  of  whose  rights  there  had  been  little 
or  no  check  and  no  regard  for  the  decision  of  courts. 

The  voluntary  and  frequent  visits  of  a  recognized  legal  adviser  to  all  parts  of  the 
field,  ready  to  respond  promptly  in  case  of  need,  restoring  long-lost  courage  in  the 
Indians  and  checking  their  timid  surrender  of  rights,  wds,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  vital  step,  second  only  to  the  pending  struggle  in  the  Saboba  suit.  After  a 
prolonged  search  the  services  of  Mr.  Frank  D.  Lewis  werd  secured,  and  he  entered 
upon  the  work  February  23  of  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  as  above  intimated,  victory  crowned  Mr.  Ward's  skillful  defense  of  the 
Sabobas,  a  victory  unexpected  by  the  bar  of  California  as  well  as  by  the  public,  and 
against  great  inherent  difficulties. 
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This  defeuse  of  the  wards  of  the  nation  was  in  continnation  of  work  begnn  by  Gov' 
erument  several  years  ago,  but  the  Department,  nevertheless,  refused  to  pay  the 
attorney  of  its  own  appointment  and  doing  its  own  work  ;  refused  also  to  appear  as 
defendant  of  its  wards,  and  made  it  necessary  for  an  individual  to  give  bonds  for  a 
new  trial;  and  has,  since  the  victory,  still  refused  compensation  to  Mr.  Ward,  till 
months  were  spent  in  various  efforts  for  it  by  Senator  Dawes,  Mr.  Painter,  and  others. 
Your  committee  had  finally  organized  a  special  appeal,  supported  by  some  of  the 
strongest  intimate  friends  of  the  administration,  when  our  earnest  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  made  a  new  effort,  and  by  a  forcible  appeal  secured  an  appropriation 
of  $2,500. 

The  limited  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  we  understood,  were  not  designed 
to  pay  the  bills  of  the  Government,  and  even  under  a  justly  liberal  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  there  will  be  still  abundant  need  of  a  supplementary  work  there. 
We  were  therefore  also  anxious  lest  the  absolutely  needed  continuance  of  Mr. 
Ward's  or  other  equivalent  service  should  be  thrown  upon  our  entirely  insufiScieni 
private  subscription. 

There  is  a  deep  feeling,  not  confined  to  the  committee,  that  the  friends  of  the  In- 
dian work,  loyal  as  they  have  been  to  assist  the  Government  in  ways  which  the  Pres- 
ident and  many  members  of  his  administration  have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  as 
invaluably  co-operative,  have  a  right  to  claim  that  the  interests  in  charge  should  not 
be  so  imperiled,  and  that  their  own  time,  strength,  and  money,  so  much  needed  in 
the  main  work,  should  not  be  taxed  by  these  side  struggles  to  secure  due  Govern- 
mental action. 

Following  the  Saboba  decision,  an  application  was  made  to  the  court  to  reduce 
largely  the  acreage  decreed  to  the  Indians,  on  the  plea  of  error  in  the  statements  sub- 
mitted ;  but  this  has,  within  the  last  month,  been  denied,  and  final  judgment  entered 
for  the  Indians. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  application  of  this  decision  to  the  San 
Ysabel  Ranch  Indians,  and  restore  to  them  the  lands  from  which  they  were  fenced 
out,  but  are  at  work  upon  it,  and  the  plans  for  ejecting  other  bauds,  we  trust,  are  ef- 
fectually checked. 

Cause  for  great  rejoicing  as  this  decision  gives,  both  its  importance  and  its  limita- 
tions need  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It  defends  only  those  on  Mexican  grants — less  than 
one-sixth  of  all  the  Mission  Indians — and  gives  them  simply  a  right  of  occupation, 
not  ownership  ;  but  in  its  application  to  all  grant  Indians,  including  the  Sabobas,  it 
saves  from  ejectment  nearly  five  hundred  persons;  and  beyond  the  material  value  and 
relief  from  despairing  foreboding  and  struggle  for  new  homes  to  these,  it  brings  to  all 
of  the  Indians  the  stimulus  of  hope  of  better  days;  and  with  a  realization  of  this 
hope,  more  thrift  and  less  intemperance,  we  trust  will  prevail  among  those  who  have 
been  demoralized,  as  well  as  depressed,  by  their  wrongs. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  instructed  to  follow  up  the  earnest  preparatory  work  of  Mr.  Painter, 
and  impress  upon  the  various  scattered  bands  the  bearing  of  the  Saboba  decision  upon 
their  interests,  and  instruct  them  in  the  careful  maintenance  of  their  boundaries  and 
use  of  the  land,  on  the  strictness  of  which  maintenance  the  continuance  of  their 
newly  defined  rights  depend. 

This  main  struggle  in  court  has  overshadowed  the  need  of  legal  help  to  hundreds 
scattered  on  Government  land  without  legal  title  or  knowledge  how  to  secure  it. 

To  these'separate  and  often  isolated  ones,  living  in  constant  fear  that  their  little 
patches  will  fall  under  greedy  eyes  and  clutch,  as  so  many  of  their  fellows  have,  and 
with  many  of  them  already  in  the  foul  grasp,  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  specially  sent,  and 
much  time  has  been  and  will  be  absorjjed  in  loosening  this  grasp  and  completing 
their  title. 

Without  struggle,  but  not  without  much  patient  labor,  an  increasing  number  of 
families  are  being  assisted'in  making  their  entries  and  changing  from  mere  occupants 
to  owners  of  the  land. 

The  committee  were  also  brought  immediately  into  contact  with  numerous  cases  of 
encroachment,  disputed  boundaries,  interference  with  water  rights,  pasturage,  etc.,  on 
the  reservations,  and  on  the  borders  of  reservations,  where  the  boundaries  had  come 
in  question — cases  that  had  been  accumulating  and  called  for  immediate  investiga- 
tion. 

To  these  Colonel  Preston,  the  new  agent,  in  his  vigorous  grasp  of  his  manifold  new 
duties,  is  reaching  out  as  speedily  as  possible,  inspiring  the  respect  of  all,  and  giving 
assurance  of  even-handed  justice  to  white  and  red  man  alike. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee's  appointment  being  to  supply  legal  assistance  in  ur- 
gent cases  where  Government  protection  was  lacking,  without  specific  limits,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  been  instructed  to  give  his  time  especially  to  general  cases  having  a  broad 
and  general  bearing;  but,  as  far  as  consistent  with  this,  to  reach  out  also  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  until,  as  it  is  hoped  will, soon  be  the  case,  there  shall  be  less  boldness 
and  prevalence  of  aggre.>-sion,  and  more  lioldness  in  the  Indians'  maintenance  of  their 
rights,  with  more  confident  app-al  to  the  regular  authorities. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  Mission  Indians,  those  ou  Mexican  grants,  on  public  lands. 
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aud  on  reservations,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  third,  the  reservation  Indians,  con. 
stitnte  the  large  majority  located  upon  twenty  executive  reservations. 

Of  the  '*  restoration  to  the  public  domain,"  as  it  is  delicately  called,  of  such  reser- 
vations— a  restoration  often  secured  by  unscrupulous  pressure  and  misrepresentation, 
and  proving  a  simple  opening  of  Indian  homes  and  fields  to  white  covetousness — these 
Mission  Indians  have  had  with  others  sufficient  experience. 

With  such  history  in  memory,  aud  the  new  severalty  bill  fresh  before  us  as  an  ef- 
fectual antidote,  the  committee  could  not  be  engaged  in  any  work  for  the  defense  of 
reservation  Indians  without  urging  them,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  to  intrench  them- 
selves on  homesteads  (steadfast  homes)  offered  by  this  bill. 

But  under  the  limited  appropriations,  the  beginning  of  regular  allotment  work  in 
California  may  be  much  delayed  ;  and  up  to  a  recent  date  the  southern  California 
land  office  had  no  official  information  regarding  the  severalty  bill.  Nevertheless 
with  blanks  and  the  Department  circular  construing  the  act,  which  Mr.  Lewis  took 
with  him  from  Washington,  he  secured,  in  June  last,  an  allotment  to  an  Indian — thi 
first  case  in  California — and  others  will  follow. 

In  conjunction  with  others  this  committee  has  made  earnest  appeals,  but  without 
avail,  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  **for  the  relief  of  the  Mission  Indians,"  in  which 
especial  provision  is  made  for  their  Allotments.  This  bill  is  still  desirable  to  avoid 
delay,  and  for  the  important  provision  of  commissioners  to  settle  their  reservation 
questions. 

During  the  summer  there  has  been  repeated  official  recognition  of  these  Indians  a 
citizens,  following  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  plea  of  Mr.  Ward  on  this  subject,  and 
their  votes  are  now  being  sought.     We  watch  with  deep  interest  the  result  of  this. 

We  can  not  close  our  report  without  an  earnest  acknowledgment  of  the  zeal  and 
thoroughness  of  Mr.  Lewis's  work,  and  of  the  invaluable  co-operation  of  Mr.  Painter, 
and  not  least,  the  devoted  work  of  a  member  ot  this  conference,  Mrs.  Hiles,  who  has 
spent  months  in  California  in  both  independent  and  co-operative  effort. 

Submitting  herewith  the  treasurer's  report,  the  committee  asks  instructions  as  to 
the  continuance  and  close  of  its  w^ork. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia, 
Moses  Pierce,  Norwich,  Conn., 
Joshua  W.  Davis,  Boston, 
Elliott  F.  Shepard,  New  York, 
Edward  L.  Pierce,  Boston, 

Committee  of  Lake  Mohonk  Covference. 

Eepoi't  of  Treasurer. 

receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  September  26,  1887 $2,203.36 

Installments  received  on  subscriptions  during  the  year 400.  00 

Interest  on  cash  funds 71.  52 

2,674.88 
disbursements. 

Expenses  of  W.  S.  Crittenden  to  Mohonk  (in  hope  of  securing  his 

services),  September  30,  1887 $16.00 

Printing 6.  50 

Type-writing  (in  Boston)  for  two  years 12.48 

Telegrams 8.83 

Stenographic  work  and  type- writing  in  Washington 10.00 

Remittances  to  California  as  detailed  below 1, 450. 00 

1,503.81 

Cash  balance,  September  26,  1888,  on  interest 1, 171.  07 

Besides  which  there  are  the  balances  of  subscriptions  subject  to  call,  as  re-  *'**ili 

quired 1.800.00 

The  remittances  to  California  ($1,450)  cover  items  as  follows: 
Salary  of  Mr.  Lewis,  at  rate  of  $1,000  per  year,  from  Februarv  23  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1888 ". $519.22 

Expenses  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  California 115.00 

Traveling  expenses  in  California  to  September  1 422.  72 

Cost  of  horse  and  buggy 180.  00 

1,236.94 
Advanced  for  September  and  onward 213.  06 

1,450.00 
J.  W.  Davis, 

September  26,  1888.  Treasurer. 
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The  niulersigued  have  examined  the  above  account,  compared  the  payments  with 
vouchers,  and  the  balance  with  tbe  committee's  bank-book  and  hud  |1, 17 1. 07  remain- 
ing on  hand  as  above  stated,  Septeoiber  26,  lc'88. 

Philip  C.  Garrett. 
Moses  Pierce. 
October  30,  1888. 

On  motion  the  report  of  Mr.  Davis  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  continued. 

new  YORK   state   INDIANS. 

The  following  note  from  O.  S.  Vreeland,  of  Salamanca,  was  read  : 
To  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference : 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  requested  by  the  people  of  Salamanca  to  invite  a  committee  from 
somebody  to  visit  this  village  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
dians here.  Certain  measures  relating  to  the  lands  of  the  Indians  here  are  pending 
before  Congress,  and  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  assembly  committee  named  last 
winter  lives  here,  and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  friends 
of  the  Indians  to  come  and  look  the  situation  over.  We  greatly  hope  that  some  sug- 
gestion may  find  favor  with  you. 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

O.  S.  Vreeland. 

Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  September  24,  1888. 

Judge  Draper,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  note  from  Salamanca.spoke  as  follows: 
Judge  Draper  :  Those  of  us  who  were  here  last  year  will  recollect  the  discussion 
which  resulred  from  the  presentation  to  the  conference  of  the  declaration  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  various  bands  of  Indians  on  reservations  in  this  State  ;  a  declara- 
tion which  reflected  severely  upon  the  reservation  system.  The  verbiage  of  that  re- 
port came  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Huntington.  When  the  annual  report  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  made  this  year,  this 
question  was  considered  somewhat  carefully,  and  treated  at  length.  The  declaration 
of  the  Mohonk  Conference  concerning  the  New  York  reservations,  was  introduced  into 
that  portion  which  treated  of  the  Indian  question.  This  attracted  some  attention. 
The  newspaper  fraternity  gave  it  some  attention,  and  the  superintendent  received 
numerous  letters  challenging  the  truth  of  it.  The  result  was  that  it  became  necessary 
to  back  down  or  prove  it,  and  we  asked  for  a  legislative  investigation.  The  lower 
liouse  of  our  legislature  appointed  a  committee  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
and  appliarces,  stenographers,  counsel,  and  power  to  subpcena  witnesses,  and  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  we  began  operations.  We  have  had  before  this  committee  nu- 
merous witnesses,  white  and  Indian,  the  most  reliable  people  who  could  be  found 
upon  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  Indian  reservations. 

The  report  of  the  committee  has  not  yet  been  presented,  but  will  be  in  January.  I 
myself  have  been  present  upon  two  or  three  occasions,  and  have  personally  conducted 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  allegations  of 
the  Mohonk  Conference  will  be  more  than  sustained  by  the  sworn  proofs  before  the 
committee.  My  own  views  in  reference  to  these  unfortunate  people  in  our  common- 
wealth have  been  somewhat  modified  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  know  more  about 
them,  and  perhaps  some  things  more  in  their  favor.  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  en- 
■^ire  truthfulness  that  the  situation  is  deplorable.  Their  word  is  generally  reliable, 
6,nd  to  be  counted  on.  They  are  not  much  given  to  thieving,  and  are  not  very  quar- 
relsome. But  progress  toward  civilization  or  Christianity  is  so  slow  as  to  be  unap- 
vreciable.  We  have  kept  five  thousand  Indians  on  reservations  in  this  State  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  They  have  been  entirely  surrounded  by  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, but  there  has  been  but  little  progress  toward  Christian  civilization  in  fifty 
years.  I  asked  an  old  missionary  among  the  Senecas,  who  had  been  fifty-three  years 
iijaong  that  people,  if  the  work  was  not  discouraging.  He  said,  "No;  it  is  full  of 
c  ij'ouragement."  "  What  progress  has  there  been  ?"  I  asked.  He  replied,  "  When  I 
Ciime  here,  fifty- three  years  ago,  Indians,  horses,  cows,  and  poultry  all  lived  in  the 
same  room  ;  they  don't  do  that  any  more." 

These  remnants  of  the  old  Five  Nations  have  each  a  tribal  organization.  Each  tribe 
governed  by  a  council  of  chiefs.  These  chiefs  have  the  power  of  perpetuating  their 
iiuthority  indefinitely.  If  a  chief  dies  the  other  chiefs  elect  a  young  chief  to  take  the 
chieftainship.  If  a  chief  becomes  a  Christian  he  is  soon  frozen  out  of  the  chieftain- 
ship and  a  more  reliable  pagan  is  put  in  his  place.  There  is  no  marriage  relation 
upon  these  reservations  which  is  recognized  by  any  law,  civilized  or  pagan.  They 
live  indiscriminately.  Among  themselves  they  speak  Indian  languages  almost  ex- 
clusiv^ely.  The  language  of  the  different  tribes  is  not  the  same,  but  they  commonly 
understand  each  other.     A  man  and  woman  will  live  totjether  for  such  time  as  they 
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see  fifc  and  then  miike  other  alliances,  the  children  -always  going  with  the  mother. 
These  chiefs  control  the  whole  thing.  They  control  the  title  of  the  laud  upon  which 
the  tribe  lives.  This  will  be  disputed,  but  it  is  a  fact.  They  have  the  ri-ght  to  allot 
it  among  themselves  as  they  please.  The  members  of  the  tribe  have,  it  is  true,  what 
is  called  an  Indian's  possessory  title  to  tue  little  strip  of  land  on  which  they  live,  but 
the  council  at  any  moment  can  dispossess  the  holder.  The  intluence  of  the  council  is 
always  pagan  ;  always  against  schools  and  missionaries.  There  are  100,000  acres  of 
land,  as  good  as  any  in  the  State  of  New  York,  within  these  seven  reservations,  and 
yet  the  fact  is  that  hardly  more  than  1  acre  in  100  (I  speak  advisedly)  is  under  cul- 
tivation by  Indians.  It  is  very  common  to  find  that  the  Indians  exercise  their  pos- 
sessory rights  and  let  all  their  lands  to  whites. 

It  was  found  upon  investigation  that  these  lauds  were  frequently  let  for  many  years 
in  advance  for  a  nominal  consideration,  which  had  been  paid  in  advance.  It  was 
also  found  that  there  were,  in  some  of  these  reservations,  valuable  quarry  rights,  and 
that  the  council  had  frequently  sold  these  privileges,  and  had  apprppriated  the  avails 
to  their  own  use.  The  people  are  divided  into  two  classes — a  division  commonly  recog- 
nized— a  Christian  class  and  a  pagan  class.  The  Christian  class  is  in  the  minority  in 
«very  instance,  I  think.  The  whole  array  of  their  power  is  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  civilization. 

Now,  the  inference  which  I  derive  from  this  is,  that  the  reservation  system  has  got 
to  go,  and  go  effectually  and  forever  before  you  can  soh  e  the  Indian  problem.  If  you 
can  not  Christianize  Indians  who  are  upon  a  reservation  of  but  a  few  square  miles, 
entirely  surrounded  by  wholesome  influence,  in  a  half  a  century,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  solve  the  great  Indian  problem  of  the  West  in  any  such  way. 

Mr.  Smiley.  What  legal  objections  are  there  to  doing  away  with  these  reserva- 
tions ? 

Judge  Draper.  The  law  questions  regarding  this  matter  are  even  more  complicated 
in  New  York  than  in  the  West,  it  strikes  me;  but  the  resolutions  instructing  this 
assembly  committee  not  only  direct  them  to  investigate  facts,  but  also  to  report  upon 
the  law  questions  involved,  and  to  that  end  legal  counsel  was  given  them. 

There  are  1,605  Indian  children  of  school  age,  according  to  the  last  report,  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  in  our  State.  Here  is  an  interesting  fact :  Thirty- 
two  years  ago,  when  the  school  age  was  from  four  to  twenty-one,  there  were  1,658 
children  of  school  age.  Now  it  is  live  and  twenty-one.  If  there  is  any  difference,  we 
have  more  Indians  now  than  then.  They  are  not  diminishing  in  number.  There  were 
in  our  thirty  schools  1,040  children,  but  the  daily  average  attendance  was  only  444. 
We  have  as  good  Indian  school  facilities  as  there  are  anywhere  ;  we  have  all  the  facil- 
ities, all  the  appliances,  and  any  amount  of  money  to  establish  them.  The  legislature 
has  never  refused  to  give  any  reasonable  appropriation  requested  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  State  superintendent  has  absolute  and  sole  management  of  it. 

Dr.  Kendall.  Have  you  any  native  teachers  f 

Judge  Draper.  No  ;  with  possibly  one  exception.  The  experiment  was  tried,  but 
never  worked  satisfactorily.  We  have  built  a  dozen  new  school-houses  for  them  re- 
cently, and  every  one  is  in  prime  condition.  Everything  is  supplied  that  could  bo 
attractive  or  useful,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  teacher  among  them  who 
is  not  fitted  to  be  there  by  reason  of  competency,  experience,  and  moral  character. 
There  has  been  great  care  exercised  in  this  respect,  yet  we  can  not  keep  the  scholars 
in  the  school. 

Dr.  Kendall.  Is  attendance  compulsory? 

Judge  Draper.  There  is  no  police  power  on  these  reservations,  and  I  know  of  no 
way  to  require  attendance. 

Dr.  Ward.  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  pagan  children  in 
reference  to  attendance  on  the  school  ? 

Judge  Draper.  Not  much;  possibly  some. 

Dr.  Abbott.  What  advantage  is  it  to  an  Indian  child  to  get  an  education  ?  In  what 
way  can  he,  being  on  the  reservation,  get  on  any  better  if  he  has  been  educated? 

Judge  Draper.  He  can  not  get  on  as  well  if  he  stays  on  the  reservation.  The  more 
Christianity  and  education  he  has  the  tougher  time  he  has,  I  think. 

Dr.  Ward.  Do  they  stay  on  the  reservation  after  they  get  an  education? 

Judge  Draper.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them  go  away,  but  not  to  any  extent.  You 
may  keep  these  Indian  children  in  day  schools  and  let  them  go  back  home  every  night, 
and  you  will  never  solve  the  Indian  problem.  You  have  got  to  get  rid  of  the  parents 
in  some  way.  We  have  had  at  Versailles  an  Indian  orphan  asylum,  with  120  boys 
and  girls,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  I  ever  saw.  The  results 
so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  asylum  are  excellent.  They  are  lovers  of  music.  We 
have  three  brass  bands  upon  this  reservation,  made  up  entirely  of  Indians,  and  they 
compare  very  favorably  with  our  best  military  bands. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  children  after  they  leave  the  orphan  asylum  ? 

Judge  Draper.  Very  many  go  back  to  their  original  state  ;  situations  are  found 
for  others. 
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Q.  Is  there  much  missionary  work  done  ? 

Judge  Draper.  Yes,  a  large  amount. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  of  the  missionary  instruction  and  of  the  missionary  schools? 

Judge  Draper.  I  can  scarcely  measure  it.  I  dislike  to  say  or  think  it  does  not  bear 
fruit,  but  there  is  no  substantial  progress. 

Q.  Are  they  Catholic  or  Protestant  ? 

Judge  Draper.  Protestant,  almost  exclusively. 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  go  off  among  farmers  to  get  work  ? 

Judge  Draper.  Very  little.  They  are  not  given  much  to  work,  and  never  go  far 
to  look  for  it. 

Q.  Have  they  funds  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  in  idleness  ? 

Judge  Draper.  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  of  much  wealth,  but  they  commonly  live 
in  idleness.  They  are  in  a  most  deplorable  and  wretched  condition ;  dirty,  filthy, 
idle,  without  ambition.  Of  course  there  will  be  some  exceptions,  but  this  is  the  gen- 
eral rule. 

Q.  Do  they  get  whisky  ? 

Judge  Draper.  To  some  extent;  yet  the  laws  have  been  pretty  fairly  enforced. 

Q.  Do  the  Christian  Indians  live  in  the  same  squalor  as  do  the  pagans? 

Judge  Draper.  Not  while  they  remain  Christians,  but  they  backslide  easily.  Yoa 
will  say  that  this  is  not  encouraging,  but  it  is  true.  It  is  just  the  situation  as  it  is 
known  to  exist. 

General  FiSK.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  appo  nt  such  a  committee 
as  is  requested  from  Salamanca  ? 

Judge  Draper.  I  dislike  to  say  no,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  what  advantage  would 
come  from  a  journey  to  Salamanca.  I  think  that  a  committee  of  this  conference 
would  be  more  effectual  before  the  legislature  next  winter,  when  this  report  shall  be 
presented.     There  will  be  very  strong  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  reservations. 

Colonel,  Dudley.  What  can  the  legislature  do  about  abolishing  them  ? 

Judge  Draper.  That  is  a  legal  question.  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  it.  The 
legislative  committee  is  directed  to  do  so.  The  question  is,  whether  the  State  is  able 
to  abolish  the  system,  or  whether  it  requires  the  action  of  the  General  Government. 
The  State  has  entered  into  treaty  with  these  Indians  within  five  years,  but  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  not  for  seventeen  years.  The  Indians  themselves  will  mostly 
be  against  the  abolition  of  the  reservations,  and  so  will  the  people  about  them.  The 
latter  fear  that  the  Indians  will  become  paupers  and  charges  on  the  counties  withia 
which  the  reservations  are  located. 

General  FiSK.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  Mr.  Albro  ? 

Judge  Draper.  Mr.  Albro  is  perhaps  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  is  a  man  of  as 
substantial  character  as  will  be  found  anywhere,  thoroughly  reliable,  a  good  man  in 
every  way.  He  has  been  a  teacher  all  his  life,  never  following  any  other  pursuit. 
He  was  for  several  years  in  the  Fredonia  State  Normal  School,  and  has  for  several 
years  been  an  institute  conductor.  He  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  educational  interests, 
and  is  at  the  forefront  of  educational  men  in  this  State.  I  can  not  say  how  he  will 
develop  as  an  administrative  officer — that  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  I  will  say  that  he 
is  an  educator  of  high  standing  and  substantial  character. 

Mrs.  Crannell  asked  about  the  provision  for  giving  normal  education  to  Indian 
youth. 

Judge  Draper.  An  Indian  is  as  eligible  to  our  normal  schools  as  a  white  person  or 
as  a  negro.  He  would  have  to  enter  a  normal  school  upon  the  same  terms  as  any 
other  person,  however.  There  is  no  appropriation  for  the  support  of  Indian 
youth.  Their  tuition  is  free  and  books  are  furnished  ;  but  we  have  no  way  of  board- 
ing them.  I  want  to  ask  General  Armstrong,  why  can  not  we  get  the  benefits  of  the 
institutions  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle  for  a  limited  number  of  our  Indian  youth  who 
might  wish  to  go  beyond  our  primary  schools  ? 

General  Armstrong.  There  would  be  no  trouble  about  it.  One  of  the  best  men 
we  ever  had  came  from  here.     He  became  a  civil  engineer. 

Judge  Draper.  Who  will  pay  the  bill  ? 

General  Armstrong.  If  they  are  first-rate  students  we  will  get  that  out  of  you 
people. 

Major  Porter  was  invited  to  address  the  Conference.  He  replied  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  have  been  engaged  in  allotting  lands  to  the  Indians,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, have  met  among  them  some  who  had  been  educated.  W^as  that  education  a 
help  or  a  hindrance  to  you  ? 

Major  Porter.  It  was  a  very  great  help.  About  the  middle  <  f  August,  1887,  I  was 
directed  to  go  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  there  to  make  allotments  to  the  Shawnees 
and  Pottawatomies.  After  spending  a  few  days  in  looking  over  my  instructions  and 
studying,  so  far  as  possible,  the  history  of  those  people,  I  went  with  the  agent  to  the 
Shawnee  country,  about  40  miles  distant.  There  the  agent  introduced  me  to  the  head 
men,  and  arranged  for  a  talk  next  day.     In  that  talk  he  stated  to  them  what  we  had 
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come  for,  and  described  our  purpose  of  makinfj  allotments.  They  very  quickly  told 
lis  that  if  that  was  all  we  came  for  that  me  might  go  back;  that  all  they  wanted  wa» 
to  know  how  much  money  the  Government  was  going  to  pay  for  the  houses  and  cattle 
that  the  soldiers  had  destroyed  the  year  before.  I  told  the  agent  not  to  tro.uble  thera 
further.  I  returned  to  Shawneetown  and  made  arrangements  to  camp  with  these 
people.  After  some  days,  in  visiting  the  people  and  talking  with  them,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Thomas  Alford,  a  graduate  of  Hampton,  and  another  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  King.  I  found  them  very  agreeable,  and  willina:  to  talk  about 
allotments,  and  very  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  plan.  But  they  wanted 
their  people  to  become  satisfied  with  it  before  they  were  willing  to  declare  for  allot- 
ment. Finding  I  could  trust  them  I  went  over  my  instructions  with  them,  and  in 
that  way  chey  became  much  interested  in  my  work.  By  their  continued  assistance, 
and  some  patience  on  my  own  part,  I  began  work;  and  at  the  time  the  ap[»ropria- 
tions  were  exhausted  we  had  made  four  hundred  allotments.  I  am  free  to  say  that  but 
for  the  assistance  and  continued  support  of  these  young  men  I  believe  I  should  have 
had  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  chief  and  return  home  without  making  any  allot- 
ments. These  young  men  also  took  pains  to  encourage  the  school  at  the  agency^ 
keeping  the  children  in  school  and  visiting  it  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott  asked  what  provision  could  be  made  on  the  reservations  for 
highways  and  public  expenses,  when  the  the  lands  are  not  taxable. 

Major  Porter,  I  saw  at  once  the  trouble  that  would  follow  allotment  in  regard  to 
highways,  especially  if  there  is  no  place  designated  for  roads.  When  the  white  man 
begins  to  take  from  the  Indians  something  that  has  not  been  bargained  for,  there  is 
always  trouble.  If  it  can  be  understood  from  the  first,  trouble  can  be  avoided.  I 
asked  the  Commissioner  for  instructions  in  this  regard,  but  he  never  gave  me  any. 
There  is  no  provision  for  roads. 

Mr.  Barstow.  Was  there  no  Government  survey  ? 

Major  Porter.  The  lands  had  been  surveyed  seventeen  years  before,  but  no  roada 
bad  been  thrown  out  on  the  survey. 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  aid  of  education  in  making  allotments  and  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  civilization,  may  be  made  clearly  apparent. 

The  Pottawatomies,  who  are  of  the  citizens'  band,  by  special  act  of  Congress  some 
years  ago  had  been  allotted  lands  in  Kansas,  and  made  citizens  of  that  State,  and 
most  of  them  had  exercised  the  right  of  franchise.  Such  land  as  remained  untaken 
was  speedily  occupied  by  white  settlers,  and  in  course  of  time  the  uneducated  ma- 
jority lost  their  lands ;  some  by  reason  of  unpaid  taxes,  and  others,  no  doubt,  by  the 
superior  shrewdpess  of  their  white  neighbor.  A  few  of  the  more  educated  and  intel- 
ligent men  made  a  success  of  their  allotments,  and  to-day  are  rivals  of  the  best  busi- 
ness men  and  farmers  among  the  white  people  of  the  State.  Those  returning  to  In- 
dian Territory  were,  of  course,  those  who  had  failed  in  their  first  direct  contact  with 
the  white  man.  Congress,  by  another  act,  allowed  them  to  settle  in  Indian  Territory, 
promising  that  160  acres  of  land  should  be  alloted  to  each  man  and  woman.  These 
allotments  were  made  at  different  times  by  special  agents,  though  only  thirteen  were 
ever  approved,  as  the  rest  were  unable  to  pay  the  30  cents  per  acre  stipulated  in  the 
the  act. 

I  found  the  younger  portion  of  this  people  more  or  less  advanced,  most  of  them 
being  able  to  read  and  write.  Nearly  all  were  anxious  to  receive  allotments  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  bill,  those  opposing  it  doing  so  because  this  latter  bill 
failed  to  allow  women  the  ItiO  acres  allowed  in  a  previous  act.  They  claimed  that 
since  a  previous  treaty  allowed  a  larger  amount  of  land,  a  certain  paragraph  of  the 
Dawes  bill  provided  that  this  previous  treaty  should  govern  the  present  allotments. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  people  took  lands  as  fast  as  they  could  be  surveyed. 

I  can  further  illustrate  by  giving  briefly  my  experience  among  the  Sioux  of  Mon- 
tana. My  adibinistration  among  this  latter  people  covered  a  period  just  previous  to 
the  final  extermination  of  the  butfalo.  Foreseeing  that  the  rapid  slaughter  of  this 
animal  would  deprive  them  of  their  principal  means  of  support,  I  early  advised  their 
making  good  this  loss  by  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  to  better  do  this  I  aided  them  in 
making  settlements  along  the  fertile  streams  and  bottoms  of  the  Missouri,  where 
wood  and  water  were  abundant. 

Early  in  1880  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson  visited  the  agency  and  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  plan  that  he  promised  the  Indians  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  mis- 
sion schools  in  settlements  of  twenty  or  more  Indian  houses,  where  farming  was  made 
a  practical  means  of  subsistence.  The  result  was  the  founding  of  four  schools  in  the 
most  prosperous  settlements.  The  schools  were  taught  by  educated  Christian  Sioux, 
the  whole  being  in  charge  of  white  missionaries  living  at  the  agency.  During  my 
stay  these  were  well  attended  and  much  interest  inanifested,  and  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  different  settlements  a  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry  stimulated  them  to  mak- 
ing their  own  farms  and  schools  the  best  ones.  This  was  accomplished  without 
extra  expense  to  the  Government.     These  teachers  were  a  living  example  of  what 
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education  and  Christianity  could  and  would  do  for  the  Indian.     Further,  they  greatly 
helped  to  allay  the  re.stless  migratory  instinct  inherent  in  them,  and  by  their  words 
and  example  stimulated  them  to  new  interest  in  their  first  steps  toward  the  higher 
life. 
Adjourned  at  10.45  p.  m. 

FIFTH  SESSION. 

CONTRACT   SCHOOLS. 

Friday  Morning,  Septemler  28. 

The  conference  met  at  10  o'clock,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Smiley,  who  read 
a  note  from  General  Fisk  stating  that  he  found  he  must  leave  at  once,  though  he  did 
it  very  reluctantly.  He  nominated  as  executive  committee  to  serve  for  the  coming 
year,  Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Coolidge,  Dr.  Ellin  wood,  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton,  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley,  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Dr.  Kendall,  and  Dr.  M  E.  Strieby. 

To  the  law  committee  he  added  the  names  of  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimpson,  of  Boston,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  conference. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  Dr.  Ward  should  take  the  chair. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  nominations  to  the  executive  committee  be  con- 
firmed. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  law  committee  should  be  continued  during  the 
year,  with  the  addition  of  the  names  suggested  by  General  Fisk,  namely,  Messrs. 
Herbert  Welsh  and  F.  J.  Stimpson. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  should  be  printed, 
as  heretofore,  in  a  volume,  to  be  distributed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association. 

A  letter  from  William  S.  Hubbell,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  written  to  Mr.  Smiley,  was 
read,  in  which  he  took  the  opposite  view  of  the  state  of  things  on  the  New  York  re- 
servations from  that  of  Judge  Diaper.     The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1888. 

I  am  anxious  to  express  my  profound  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  Professor 
Draper  and  Bishop  Huntington  contained  in  the  Lake  Mohouk  report  last  issued. 
So  far  as  the  Indians  within  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  are  concerned,  these  state- 
ments, or  charges,  are  grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  baseless.  They  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention  here,  and  at  the  Foreign  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York  City.  At  the  request  of  the  foreign  Board  a  committee  of  investigation 
was  appointed  by  the  presbytery,  with  myself  as  chairman  thereof,  with  instructions 
to  examine  the  Cattaraugus,  Allegany,  Tuscarora  and  Tonawauda  reservations,  all 
of  which  are  in  partial  charge  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  charges  to  be  investigated  seem  to  be  as  follows : 

(1)  Indians  are  opposed  to  schools,  and  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  them. 

(2)  They  are  lazy  and  shiftless  ;  do  not  cultivate  their  land ;  not  more  than  one  acre 
in  a  hundred  under  tillage. 

(3)  Tribal  organizations  are  tyrannical  in  disposnessing  Indian  settlers  of  their 
liomes. 

(4)  Wedlock  commonly  treated  with  indifference;  "nests  of  uncontrollable  vice." 

(5)  Superstitions  rampant,  and  not  on  the  decline. 

(6)  Impure  religious  rites  practiced  by  the  pagans. 

(7)  No  laws  competent  for  protection  of  the  peojile. 

(8)  Chronic  barbarism. 

(9)  English  language  generally  neglected. 

(10)  (At  Onondaga,  no  true  Christians.) 

(11)  Reign  of  chiefs,  against  all  civilization. 

(12)  Indians  do  not  pay  debts,  and  are  generally  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  removed 
from  our  path. 

Our  committee  have  thus  far  inspected  the  Allegany  and  a  part  of  the  Cattarau- 
gus Reservations. 

In  order  to  test  charge  No.  9,  I  resolved  to  dispense  with  an  interpreter,  until  I 
found  some  Indian  who  could  not  understand  me  in  English.  We  therefore  took  an 
intelligent  young  Seneca  with  us,  but  requested  him  to  be  silent  unless  called  upon 
to  speak. 

The  Allegany  Reservation  comprises  a  strip  1  mile  wide  and  40  miles  long,  on  both 
sides  the  Allegany  River.  We  began  at  Salamanca,  and  journeyed  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  strip  to  Oldtown,  at  the  lower  end.  We  were  not  expected,  and 
no  preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  us.  I  found  nine-tenths  of  the  men  at  work, 
either  farming,  repairing  roads,  or  peeling  bark  for  tanning.    I  was  fortunate  enough 
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to  meet  the  census-taker  on  his  rounds,  from  whom  I  could  secure  the  acreage  of  land 
under  tillage,  much  of  which  is  on  the  river-bottom,  out  of  sight  of  the  road,  and  not 
likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  casual  visitor  passing  along  the  highways.  Three 
Indians  whom  I  met  told  me  that  each  had  100  acres  under  cultivation,  and  another 
had  75  acres  under  tillage.  I  conversed  with  about  thirty  Indians  of  all  ages,  and 
most  of  them  men.  Not  the  slightest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  using  the  English, 
except  that  they  spoke  slowly.  I  noticed  no  difference  between  their  speech  and 
what  I  hear  in  Buffalo.  Not  once  did  I  need  my  interpreter,  and  the  missionary  tells 
me  that  nothing  needs  to  be  interpreted  except  expositions  of  Scripture,  containing 
words  and  truths  to  which  the  Indians  are  not  accustomed  in  ordinary  exchanges  of 
thought. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  into  details,  but  with  singular  unanimity  the  testimony  was 
against  all  the  alleged  facts  of  the  '*  charges."  There  is  actually  no  basis  for  one  of 
these  twelve  charges  at  the  Allegany  Reservation. 

All  whom  I  saw  are  in  favor  of  schools,  and  I  could  learn  of  only  one  family  who- 
wished  to  remain  in  ignorance,  and  this  out  of  personal  dislike  to  the  teacher.  ' 

Not  an  instance  had  ever  occurred  of  settlers  being  dispossessed  of  land  by  the  chiefs. 

Wedlock  among  the  pagans  is  just  as  real  under  their  ceremony  as  if  it  were  Chris- 
tian marriage,  and  the  squaw  just  as  really  a  wife.  Only  one  instance  known  on  the 
Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Reservations  of  intermarriage  with  a  negro,  and  that  man 
was  despised. 

No  one  has  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  impure  religious  rites.  I  conversed  about 
this  with  a  pagan  chief  of  council,  who  became  a  Christian  a  year  ago,  and  had  every 
motive  to  speak  the  truth. 

As  to  laws,  their  peacemakers  correspond  to  our  justice  of  peace,  and  thence  they  ap- 
peal to  the  council  (composed  of  eight  Christian  and  eight  pagan  representatives  or 
councilors,  the  president  being  taken  from  each  party  alternately) ;  and  if  justice  is 
denied  here  they  can  appeal  to  the  county  court,  after  which  they  have  all  the  legal 
luxuries  of  whites. 

As  to  vice,  drunkenness  and  licentiousness  are  much  less  common  than  in  Buffalo, 
The  reign  of  the  chiefs  is  not  on  the  whole  obstructive  to  civilization,  though  the  pagan 
chiefs  are  jealous  of  their  old  prerogatives. 

There  are  many  sincere  and  intelligent  Christians  among  them,  and,  as  Rev.  Mr. 
Trippe  the  missionary  says,  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  families,  or  more 
than  one-half,  living  reputable  Christian  lives.  Many  of  the  homes  are  neat  and  in- 
viting, and  none  that  I  saw  were  squalid.  Everything  about  the  two  reservations  was 
far  above  the  level  of  the  Pequot  and  Mohegan  reservations  in  Norwich  and  North 
Stonington,  Conn.,  with  which  I  was  familiar  twenty-five  years  ago. 

In  a  word,  I  was  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  by  what  I  saw.  There  is  a  model 
orphanage  at  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  charge  of  the  Friends,  whose  admirable 
method  and  genuine  success  deserve  special  mention.  Mr.  Aaron  Dewees  is  the  su- 
perintendent, aided  by  six  women  teachers. 

There  has  been  no  sacrifice  of  the  White  Dog  (the  old  pagan  ceremony)  for  twelve 
years,  and  the  superstitions  are  fast  disappearing. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Tuscaroras  have  prohibited  the  playing  of  base-ball  on  Sunday, 
and  no  such  games  have  been  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  there  for  the  past  seven  years. 

The  Indians  say  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  on  reservations  can  use  the  En- 
glish language  readily,  and  that  only  the  very  aged,  and  the  young  children  who 
have  not  yet  left  home  for  school,  can  not  understand  the  English  when  spoken  to. 
They  add  that  often  to  strangers  an  Indian  assumes  a  sullen  air,  and  pretends  not  to 
use  English  when  he  understands  it  perfectly. 

Mr.  Crandall,  a  very  intelligent  and  honorable  merchant  on  the  reservation  (Alle- 
gany), says  that  the  Indians  there,  as  a  rule,  are  honest,  pay  their  debts,  and  are 
trusted  by  him  as  readily  as  frhe  whites.  His  account  books  at  the  store  corroborate 
this  statement.  The  census-taker  told  us  that  out  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
Senecas  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  Onondagas,  two-thirds  talk  English,  and 
not  more  than  fifty  could  not  understand  it  when  spoken  to  them. 

I  also  conversed  at  Salamanca  with  many  w^hite  citizens  of  that  thriving  town, 
which  is  built  on  the  reservation,  under  special  act  of  Congress  (1875),  the  land  being 
leased  for  a  small  sum  (said  to  be  about  $11,000),  and  then  sublet  at  a  very  large 
profit  by  these  white  pre-emptors.  One  gentleman  told  me  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  an  instance  when  an  Indian  man  had  insulted  a  white  woman.  The  testimony  of 
all  the  whites  was  favorable  to  the  general  good  character  of  these  Indians,  except 
that  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  belief  that  they  were  indolent  and  shiftless.  One 
gentleman,  a  Democrat  and  politician,  gave  me  a  list  of  eight  or  ten  families  on  the 
Allegany  Reservation  who  were  of  high  character  and  "as  reliable  as  anybody." 
He  said  that  out  of  the  twenty-one  hundred  Indians  at  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alle- 
gany Reservations,  two-thirds  could  converse  in  English.  He  estimated  that  one- 
half  of  all  the  tillable  land  was  under  cultivation. 
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Dr.  Ellinwood  said  that  he  couhl  only  Speak  for  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany 
Indians;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Onoudagas.  He  thought  that  the  same  discourage- 
ments existed  as  among  other  heathen  races,  hut  he  was  confident  that  the  results  of 
missionary  work  among  the  Alleghanies  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  minis- 
terial work  anywhere.  The  additions  to  some  of  the  churches  had  been  two  or  three 
times  as  great  in  the  last  two  years  as  the  average  additions  to  the  Presbyterian 
churches  throughout  New  York.  There  is  no  vernacular  work  in  the  missions  among 
the  New  York  Indians.  The  gospel  can  be  as  freely  preached  in  English  there  as 
anywhere,  and  the  school  work  is  all  in  English.  Until  the  railroad  lines  were  cut 
through  the  reservations  the  Indians  were  steadily  increasing  in  numbers,  but  the 
contact  of  the  white  men  had  been  a  blight.  He  was  glad  to  state  that  the  character 
of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  supported  by  the  State  had  constantly  improved.  Judge 
Draper  had  brought  out  the  facts  on  one  side,  and  doubtless  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo 
would  in  time  produce  all  the  light  that  could  help  to  form  a  complete  estimate. 

Judge  Draper.  I  see  no  good  result  to  come  from  any  prolonged  discussion  of  this 
matter.  I  will  not  challenge  the  good  intentions  of  the  writer  of  this  letter.  I  say 
the  man  is  deceived.  He  has  been  on  a  reservation  which  is,  perhaps,  in  a  better 
condition  than  any  in  the  State,  and  probably  on  the  best  part  of  that  r .^servatiou — a 
reservation  which  is  a  mile  wide  and  40  miles  long.  The  only  interest  I  have  in  the 
matter  is  to  get  the  real  facts  out.  In  the  course  of  the  next  winter  I  will  endeavor 
to  sui)ply  to  the  members  of  this  conference  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee 
and  as  much  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  taken  by  it  as  can  with  propriety  be  put 
in  print,  and  then  we  will  see  who  is  best  advised  about  the  matter. 

ADOPTION   OF    PLATFORM. 

Dr.  Abbott,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  platform,  read 
the  following  resolutions,  and  asked  that  they  might  be  voted  on  separately:* 

The  Lake  Mohonk  conference,  at  this  its  sixth  annual  conference,  reaffirms  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equal  rights  affirmed  at  previous  sessions,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  demands  their  application  in  better  and  more  thor- 
oughly organized  systems  of  jurisprudence  and  education. 

1.  The  Indian  is  not  a  foreigner;  the  tribe  is  not  a  foreign  nation.  Whatever  his 
past  history  may  have  been,  the  Indian  now.  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  member  of  this 
nation,  and  as  such  must  be  amenable  to  its  laws,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and 
authority,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  which  belong  to  and  are 
inherent  in  citizenship.  Among  these  are  the  right  to  protection  in  the  ownership  of 
property,  liberty  in  his  industry,  and  the  freedom  of  an  open  market  for  his  produc- 
tions. The  land  laws  already  passed  recognize  these  his  inherent  and  inalienable 
rights.  It  remains  for  the  nation  to  protect  him  in  them  by  some  adequate  system  of 
courts  organized  by  and  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
easily  accessible  to  the  poorest,  the  least  influential,  and  the  most  ren^ote.  During 
the  present  transition  period,  the  Indian  can  not  with  either  safety  or  j  ustice  be  given 
over  to  the  protection  of  State  and  local  courts,  which  are  often  inaccessible  and  not 
always  impartial,  nor  left  to  petty  police  tribunals  organized  by  and  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  Indian  agent;  tribunals  essentially  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  conference  gives  its  hearty  approval  to  these 
essential  principles  of  organized  justice,  and  urges  upon  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress  the  bill  proposed  by  the  law  committee  of  this  conference,  now  pending 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  or  some  other  bill  embodying  these  principles. 

2.  Neither  the  land  in  severalty,  nor  law  administered  by  competent  courts,  will 
suffice  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian.  More  fundamental  than  either  is  his  educa- 
tion. The  present  ill-organized  and  unsystematic  educational  methods  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  imperfections  of  which  have  necessitated  the  labors  of  voluntary  and 
philanthropic  societies,  should  give  place  to  a  well-organized  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation, framed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  American  institutions,  and 
competent  to  provide  the  entire  Indian  race  with  adequate  education.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  undertake  at  once  the  entire  task  of  furnishing  primary 
and  secular  education  for  all  Indian  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservations  under 
Federal  control.  It  has  no  right  to  thrust  this  burden  on  the  pioneer  populations  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  Indians  happen  to  be  located.  It  has  no  right  to  leave  this 
burden  to  be  carried  by  the  churches  and  private  philanthropic  societies  which  have 
taken  it  up  because  the  necessity  was  great  and  the  neglect  absolute.  The  cost  of 
education  is  immeasurably  less  than  the  cost  of  war ;  the  expense  of  educating  the 
Indian  for  self-support  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  keeping  him  in  pauperism. 
We  call  upon  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  inaugurate  at  once  a  thorough  and 

*  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  resolutions  are  given  here  as  finally  adopted,  the 
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comprehensive  system,  providing  at  national  expense,  on  principles  analogous  to 
those  which  experience  has  incorporated  in*  our  public  school  S3'stem,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  Indian  children  in  its  ward  and  care,  in  all  the  elements  of  education  essen- 
tial to  civilized  life  and  good  citizenship — the  use  of  the  English  language,  the  com- 
mon industrial  arts  and  sciences,  the  habits  and  proprieties  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
ethical  laws  which  underlie  American  civilization.  We  call  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
vide at  once,  and  by  wholly  adequate  api)ropriation,  the  necessary  funds  for  such  a 
system,  for  buildings,  teachers,  inspectors,  superintendents.  And,  in  the  name  of 
the  Christian  and  philanthropic  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  people  of 
those  Western  States  and  Territories  who  rightlj'^  demand  that  the  charge  and  bur- 
den of  a  pagan  and  pauper  populatiaa  shall  no  longer  be  thrown  upon  them,  we 
pledge  their  cordial  co-operation  in  such  an  elfort  to  remove  at  once  the  national  dis- 
honor of  supporting  ignorant  and  barbaric  peoples  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  civil- 
ization, with  only  feeble  and  wholly  inadequate  endeavors  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  a  free  and  Christian  civilization. 

3.  This  education  should  be  compulsory ;  hut*  on  those  principles  of  compulsion 
which  are  recognized  as  legitimate  in  the  free  commonwealths  of  the  world.  The 
Indian  child  should  be  required  to  receive  such  education  as  will  fit  him  for  civilized 
life  and  for  self-support  therein,  but  his  parents  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  choose 
between  the  Government  and  the  private  school,  so  long  as  the  private  school  fur- 
nishes the  elements  required  by  civilized  life  and  conforms  to  a  uniform  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Government  and  maintained  in  its  own  schools.  A  uniform  stand- 
ard of  qualitication  should  be  required  of  all  teachers  receiving  appointment,  and 
should  be  enforced  by  rigid  and  impartial  examinations.  The  tenure  of  the  teacher's 
oflice  should  be  permanent.  Removals  should,  be  made  only  for  inefficiency,  incom- 
petency, or  other  unfitness.  And  the  entire  educational  service,  from  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools  to  the  primary  teachers,  should,  in  the  interest  of  jnst  adminis- 
tration and  efficient  w^ork,  he  exempt  from  those  changes  and  that  instability  of 
tenure  which  appertain  to  political  and  party  appointments. 

4.  In  view  of  the  great  work  which  the  Christian  churches  have  done  in  the  past 
in  inangurating  and  maintaining  schools  among  the  Indians,  and  of  the  essential  im- 
portance of  religious  as  distinguished  from  secular  education,  for  their  civil,  political, 
and  moral  well-being,  an  element  of  education  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
National  Government  can  not  afford,  the  churches  should  be  allowed  the  largest  lib- 
erty ;  not,  indeed,  to  take  away  the  responsibility  from  the  Government  in  its  legit- 
imate sphere  of  educational  work,  but  to  supplement  it,  to  the  fullest  extent  in  their 
power,  by  such  schools,  whether  primary,  normal,  or  theological,  as  are  at  the  sole 
cost  of  the  benevolent  or  missionary  societies.  And  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
this  conference  that  in  the  crises  of  the  Indian  transitional  movement,  the  churches 
should  arouse  themselves  to  the  magnitude  and  emergency  of  the  duty  thus  laid  upon 
them  in  the  providence  of  God. 

'5.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  impair  or  weaken  the  agencies  at  present  engaged  in 
the  work  of  Indian  education.  Every  such  agency  should  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted, except  as  other  and  better  agencies  are  provided  for  the  work.  In  particular, 
owing  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  Indians  and  the  fact  that  the  Government 
is  administering  trust  funds  that  belong  to  them,  what  is  known  as  the  "contract 
system" — by  which  the  nation  aids  by  appropriations  private  and  missionary  soci- 
eties in  the  work  of  Indian  education — ought  to  be  maintained  by  a  continuance  of 
such  aid,  until  the  Government  is  i^repared,  with  adequate  buildings  and  competent 
teachers,  to  assume  the  entire  work  of  secular  education.  In  no  case  should  the  Gov- 
ernment establish  schools  to  compete  with  private  or  church  schools  which  are  already 
doing  a  good  work,  so  long  as  there  are  thousands  of  Indian  children  for  whose  edu- 
cation no  provision  is  made. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  resolution^  were  then 
taken  up  separately.  After  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  Foster,  Professor  Painter,  Dr. 
Abbott,  Dr.  Strieby,  Dr.  Aikman,  General  Howard,  the  Messrs.  Smiley,  Professod* 
Thayer,  Mr.  Barslow,  and  General  Whittlesey  took  part,  the  first  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Abbott.  This  was  discussed  at  great 
length  by  Dr.  Elliuwood,  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  Professor  Painter,  Mr.  Shelton,  Colonel 
Dudley,  Dr.  Kendall,  Dr.  Abbott,  General  Howard,  Mr.  Davis,  Miss  Collins,  Dr.  Ward, 
Professor  Thayer,  and  General  Whittlesey.  The  resolution  was  then  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

After  a  few  words  of  discussion  the  third  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  then  discussed  by  Mr.  Barstow,  Dr.  Strieby,  Dr.  Ward, 
Dr.  Elliuwood,  General  Howard,  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  after  which  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  fifth  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  after  slight  debate.  The  platform 
as  a  whole  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  law  committee  he  requested  to  take  all  suitable 
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measures  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  and  novr  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  Senate,  with  such  moditications  and  aruendoieuts,  if  any,  a» 
may  seem  to  them  desirable. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  be 
known  as  the  educational  committee,  whose  dnty  it  shall  be,  as  representatives  of 
this  conference,  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Schools,  to  secure  the  organization  of  such  an  educational  sys- 
tem as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  platform  just  adopted  by  the  conference.  The  com- 
mittee was  afterward  announced  as  follows  :  President  Gates,  Superintendent  Draper, 
President  Rhodes,  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  and  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  General  Armstrong: 

JResolved,  That  in  view  of  the  desire  already  expressed  by  some  Indians  to  cease  de- 
pending on  Government  food,  and  to  have  in  ways  that  are  better  for  them  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  rations,  this' conference  urges  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of 
allowing  any  Indian  entitled  to  rations  the  privilege  of  drawing  the  equivalent  in 
farm  utensils,  furniture,  live  cattle,  or  in  other  ways  that  may  be  approved  by  the 
Indian  Bureau. 

General  Armstrong,  in  support  of  his  resolution,  said  that  the  ration  question  was 
one  that  must  be  got  out  of  the  way.  The  Santees,  who  are  entitled  to  rations,  asked 
to  have  implements  instead,  but  they  were  refused.  The  Sissetons  made  a  like  re- 
quest, and  were  refused.  Major  Anderson  saved  a  thousand  dollars  from  the  amount 
due  the  Indians,  and  hoped  to  have  it  in  utensils,  but  was  refused.  This  pauperizing 
method  of  feeding  the  Indians  is  their  curse.  They  must  be  taught  to  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  it  would  be  a  step  toward  it  if  the  young  men  could  be  allowed  to  have 
means  for  becoming  self-supporting  instead  of  their  rations.  An  expression  from  the 
conference  like  that  embodied  in  the  resolution  would  have  weight  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Hiles  asked  if  the  Mission  Indians  would  derive  any  benefit  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

Professor  Painter  replied  that  the  Mission  Indians  had  never  surrendered  anything 
to  Government,  hence  they  were  not  entitled  to  rations,  and  this  was  meant  only  to 
take  the  place  of  rations. 

The  resolution  offered  by  General  Armstrong  was  then  adopted. 

Adjourned  at  1  p.  m. 

SIXTH  SESSION. 

DISCUSSION   OF    RESOLUTIONS    CONCERNING    AN   AGENT    IN    WASHINGTON    AND    CON- 
TRACT SCHOOLS. 

Friday  Night,  September  28. 

The  conference  met  at  8  o'clock.  Dr.  Ward  in  the  chair. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  funds  and  take  charge  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference:  Mr.  Augustus  Taber,  Mrs.  E.  Whittle- 
sey, and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Crannell. 

The  following  telegram  was  read  from  General  Fisk  : 

"  The  country  will  be  listening  for  the  final  utterance  of  our  conference  as  never 
before.  Let  us  say  that  which  shall  encourage  and  cheer  those  who  have  so  success- 
fully laid  the  foundations,  and  resolve  to  go  on  with  them  to  perfection  as  rapidly  as 
possible.     Firmness  for  the  right  and  charity  make  a  happy  combination." 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Houghton,  as  chairman  of  an  informal 
committee : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select 
a  man  who  shall  be  the  paid  secretary  of  this  conference,  and  who  shall  reside  in 
Washington,  and  give  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  the  religious,  educational,  in- 
dustrial, and  secular  interests  of  the  Indians  along  the  lines  of  policy  pursued  by  this 
conference.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gentleman  selected  to  secure  all  information 
possible  that  may  be  of  use  to  this  conference,  to  attend  to  legislation  before  Con- 
gress, and  to  aid  the  Indian  Bureau  by  suggestion  and  legitimate  influence.  And  it 
shall  also  be  a  part  of  his  duty  to  represent  in  any  reasonable  way,  in  Washington, 
those  benevolent  societies  working  among  the  Indians  which  shall  contribute  to  his 
support.  His  action  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  above  named, 
and  he  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  this  conference. 

Mr.  Houghton,  in  presenting  this  resolution,  spoke  as  follows: 
Mr.  Houghton.  This  conference  represents  all  shades  of  opinion.     It  brings  into 
confederation  all  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.     There 
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are  many  societies  interested  in  Indian  work.  Tliis  conference  embraces  tliem  all. 
The  only  certificate  that  is  asked  to  admit  a  man  here  is  that  he  shall  be  interested 
in  the  best  welfare  of  the  Indian.  We  mannfacture  public  sentiment  here,  that  is, 
the  sentiment  i  hat  goes  out  trom  here  has  its  influence  on  the  opinion  of  other  people 
and  of  the  Government.  Why  ?  Simply  because  it  carries  on  its  .ace  and  in  its  ac- 
tion the  impress  tliat  it  has  no  end  to  serve,  except  the  best  good  of  the  Indian.  It 
has  no  private  ax  to  grind.  It  realizes  the  great  fact  that  we  have  a  race  of  pagans 
among  us.  We  want  to  absorb  and  Christianize  them.  We  want  them  all  to  be  men, 
and  to  have  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  want  to  unify  this 
sentiment,  and  give  power  to  it,  and  not  let  it  end  in  talk.  Talk  is  the  least  practicable 
ofallthe  means  of  reforming  the  world.  How  can  we  make  the  sentiment  of  this  confer- 
ence effective?  The  best  sentiment  is  biised  ^)n  actual  facts.  We  want  to  get  at  facts. 
To.get  the  facts  we  want  a  broad  man  to  serve  us.  We  want  one  who  shall  be  accus- 
tomed todealiug  with  the  world;  whoshallbeapoliticianin  the  best  sense  of  that  term. 
Whether  we  can  find  that  man  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  we  can,  and  he  can  come  here  once 
a  year  and  give  us  a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  then  we  shall  have  so  far  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  act,  and  we  shall  get  a  new  impetus  for  action.  Information  thus 
obtained  and  passed  through  the  crucible  of  discussion,  and  formulated  as  the  senti- 
ment of  this  conference,  may  then  be  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  country  by 
means  of  the  press,  the  clergy,  and  individual  effort;  and  we  all  know  that  i^ublic 
sentiment  in  this  age  is  nearly  omnipotent  everywhere. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  can  find  this  man,  or  whether  we  can  raise  the  money  ;  but  I 
think  if  we  can  get  the  one  we  can  then  get  the  other.  I  think  this  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion. No  doubt  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  this  matter,  as  with  everything 
else.  But  I  think  if  we  can  make  up  our  mind  that  we  want  a  paid  secretary  of  this 
conference,  one  who  shall  be  not  only  at  the  command  of  the  conference,  but  at  the 
service  of  all  the  organizations  that  go  to  make  it  up,  who  contribute  to  his  support, 
we  can  find  him,  and  secure  the  means  to  pay  him. 

Dr.  Strieby  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  He  thought  the  appointment  of 
such  a  man  would  be  a  good  thing,  though  he  saw  difiBculties  in  the  way. 

Judge  Draper  doubtecltbe  advisability  of  this  proposition.  He  did  not  doubt  the 
money  could  be  raised,  and  if  the  money  was  found  a  man  could  be  found  to  work 
for  it.  He  thought  the  whole  thing  was  too  ''  woruldly  "  for  the  Mohonk  conference. 
It  would  mean  the  keeping  of  a  man  in  Washington  to  the  end  that  the  various  de- 
nominations affiliated  with  the  conference  should  have  their  fair  share  of  things  at 
headquarters.  He  did  not  approve  of  any  denomination  doing  such  a  thing ;  and 
because  any  one  did  it  that  was  no  reason  why  others  should,  and  certainly  no  reason 
why  the  Mohonk  conference  should  do  it.  Speaking  as  an  official,  he  said  that  while 
the  disinterested  suggestions  of  a  committee  of  this  conference  would  be  almost  con- 
trolling with  him,  he  should  feel  like  showing  a  paid  agent,  kept  on  hand  to  watch 
him,  the  way  to  the  door.  The  intention  might  be  good  enough  here,  but  it  would  be 
misunderstood,  and  in  the  public  mind  would  go  far  to  change  the  status  and  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood  said  that  if  the  conference  were  simply  the  representative  of  re- 
ligions bodies  he  should  agree  with  Judge  Draper.  He  thought  it  unseemly  for  re- 
ligious bodies  to  be  vying  with  each  otherfor  public  plunder.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  conference  had  been  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  it  has  because  it  has  had 
the  unpaid  services  of  such  a  man,  who  happened  to  be,  the  agent  of  an  unsectarian 
body,  who  has  generously  given  his  time  and  talents  to  this  work.  Many  a  time  in- 
formation had  been  received  from  Professor  Painter  which  had  started  movements 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  The  euemies  of  the  Indians  were  represented  by  agents 
in  Washington,  and  he  thought  a  little  more  worldly  wisdom  on  the  part  of  their 
friends  would  not  come  amiss.  The  presence  of  such  an  agent  as  was  desired  in 
Washington  would  save  many  journeys  there  on  the  part  of  busy  men.  He  hoped  the 
resolution  would  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Foster  thought  the  fears  of  Judge  Draper  unfounded.  Most  of  the  denomina- 
tions were  receiving  already  as  much  money  as  they  could  match  with  that  contrib- 
uted by  their  own  churches.  He  thought  if  such  a  man  were  appointed  he  would  be 
very  useful  in  communicating  to  the  religious  bodies  news  directly  from  the  field. 
The  object  of  appointing  an  agent  was  not  to  get  more  money  out  of  the  public  crib. 

General  Whittlesey  said  that  he  agreed  entirely  with  Judge  Draper.  He  thought 
it  would  change  for  the  worse  the  character  of  the  conference.  It  would  also  be 
understood  as  putting  it  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  one  of  the  great  denomina- 
tions of  the  country.  He  thought  the  conference  did  not  want  to  put  itself  in  that 
position. 

Dr.  Ward.  Certainly  not. 

Dr.  Strieby  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  making  the  experiment,  and  if  the 
result  were  not  good,  it  could  be  given  up. 

Mr.  Houghton  said  the  object  was  not  to  put  the  conference  in  antagonism  with 
the  Catholic  Church. 
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Dr.  Abbott  thought  that  if  any  such  radical  measure  were  to  be  adopted  by  the 
•conference  it  should  be  carefully  considered  ;  he  therefore  moved  that  this  resolution 
he  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with  power,  and  this  was  done. 

The  following  letter  from  J.  P.  Williamson  was  then  read: 

The  Dakota  Mission,  made  np  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  missionaries 
among  the  Dakotas,  in  annual  session  at  Oahe,  September  20,  1888,  desire  hereby  to 
remonstrate  against  the  policy  of  discrimination  against  our  mission  schools  pursued 
by  some  of  the  Indian  agents,  as  they  claim,  by  the  requirements  of  the  Department. 
By  this  ruling  the  agents  claim  that  no  children  can  go  to  mission  schools  until  the 
quota  of  the  agency  school  is  made  up,  and 'that  no  children  once  in  Government 
schools  can  be  transferred.  In  this  way  the  liberty  of  Christian  parents,  as  to  where 
they  shall  send  their  children  to  school,  is  interfered  with.  And  so  this  mission  ap- 
peals to  the  Government  to  have  this  trenching  upon  individual  liberty  brought  to 
an  end,  and  thus  the  national  honor  preserved.  In  specification  we  woiild  name  the 
agencies  of  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Berthold,  Yankton,  and  Devil's  Lake  where  these  causes 
of  grievance  have  existed. 
Attest. 

John  P.  Williamson, 

Chairman. 
Franklin  Cross, 

Secretary. 

General  Armstrong,  in  an  appeal  for  the  Apache  Indians  now  held  by  the  United 
States  Government,  said  :  Last  year  reference  was  made  to  the  350  Apache  prisoners, 
including  115  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  160  women;  the  rest, men, 
about  one-half  of  whom  were  infirm.  iPor  two  years  they  have,  as  to  education,  been 
neglected,  except  during  their  stay  in  Fort  Marion,  Fla.  They  have  been  moved  to 
Mount  Vernon  barracks,  and  are  under  excellent  care,  where  Geronimo  and  his  band 
have  joined  them.  It  is  not,  however,  a  suitable  place  for  their  permanent  detention, 
or  for  their  practical  education,  though  the  women  can  be  taught  to  do  certain  kinds 
of  work.  We  recognize  the  great  courtesy  and  interest  of  the  War  D^-partment,  but 
it  is  time  something  final  were  done  for  these  Indians.  Teachers,  delayed  by  yellow- 
fever  scare,  will  soon  be  there,  and  will  be  well  received.  A  capable  nurse  is  expect- 
ing to  go  and  see  to  the  sick — one  of  experience  with  Indians.  The  money  question 
28  the  main  point.  I  brought  the  matter  before  the  Boston  committee,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  satisfactory  meeting,  about  $1,000  have  been  collected  by  Mrs.  Bnllard. 
There  ought  to  be  at  least  §500  more  contributed.  The  salary  of  each  teacher 
will  be  about  $500,  with  traveling  expenses  from  the  North,  and  some  outfit  must  be 
provided.  These  men  had  to  bemoved  out  of  Arizona.  But  some  of  them  either  took 
no  part  in  the  recent  outrages,  or  fought  on  our  side  against  the  renegades.  We 
iiave  no  right  to  hold  these  innocent  men  as  prisoners.     It  is  a  great  wrong. 

The  one  good  thing  done  in  connection  with  them  has  been  the  sending  of  106  to 
-Captain  Pratt's  school,  in  Carlisle,  Pa.'  I  have  proposed  purchasing  a  place  of  800 
acres  of  fine  land  on  Back  River,  a  very  healthy  place  near  Hampton,  and  settling 
these  Apaches  on  lands  in  severalty  there.  The  Hampton  school  has  right  alongside 
of  that  a  farm  of  600  acres,  which  would  be  a  material  benefit.  We  have  had  already 
there  15  Arizona  Indians,  and  have  had,  except  in  two  cases,  no  trouble  on  account 
of  their  health.  About  16  have  died  at  Carlisle  school,  showing  that  they  are  sensi- 
tive to  northern  climates.  All  civilization  of  such  people  is  costly  of  life.  No  earn- 
•est  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  my  proposition,  though  very  politely  re- 
oeived ;  its  merits  might  well  have  been  examined,  especially  as  to  health  and 
industrial  conditions.  General  Crook,  the  best  authority  on  the  Apaches,  approves 
this  plan.  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley  and  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  have  examined  the  ground  p^r- 
fionally,  and  approved  it.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  about  it. 
Other  "plans  may  be  in  view.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  innocent  men,  held  arbi- 
trarily as  prisoners,  will  not  remain  so  longer  than  is  necessary.  What  justification 
is  there  of  their  j^ast  confinement  of  two  years  ? 

General  Armstrong  presented  the  following  x-esolution : 

Besolved,  That  in  the  work  which  is  pressing  immediately  upon  us  in  the  education 
of  thousands  of  Indian  children  now  wholly  unprovided  for,  that  this  conference 
deems  it  all  important  that  the  Government  continue  its  aid  to  the  various  mission- 
ary societies  and  boards  with  prompt  and  generous  support. 

In  support  of  this  resolution  General  Armstrong  spoke  as  follows : 
■General  Armstrong.  I  have  been  strongly  advised  not  to  bring  Uiis  resolution  up. 
But  it  means  that  we  desire  more  recognition  for  the  contract  schools  established  by 
the  Government,  uniting  with  the  churches.  This  method  of  education  is  to  me  the 
ideal  thing.  It  calls  npon  all  the  resources  of  our  Government  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  people  to  combine  for  the  elevation  of  the  Indian.    I  defy  any  one  to  say  that 
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it  has  not  worked  most  siiccessfally  in  the  past.  It  has  been  the  best  work  of  all. 
The  discussions  which  we  have  heard  look  to  the  New  England  system,  which  is  col- 
orless as  to  religion,  as  the  ideal  thing.  The  idea  proposed  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  others 
was  not  to  stop  at  once  the  Christian  schools  in  existence,  but  to  hasten  4,he  establish- 
ment of  these  colorless  schools  to  take  their  place. 

In  New  England  you  have  the  Christian  home,  and  you  can  therefore  afford  to  have 
your  schools  colorless  as  to  religion.  The  Indian  has  no  home  ;  the  children  have  no 
religious  influence,  but  are  pagans.  The  only  way  to  build  up  his  character  is  by 
Christian  teaching.  I  assume  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  character— that  morality 
is  conditioned  upon  it.  The  ''contract  schools"  are  building  up  character.  Some 
of  the  Government  schools  are  very  good  ;  the  teachers  are  good  and  in  earnest,  and 
are  more  Christian  than  I  supposed;  but  they  do  not  compare  with  those  that  our 
missionaries  and  churches  have  built  up.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  fairly  good 
and  the  very  good.     These  very  good  contract  schools  are  the  issue. 

An  overwhelming  majority  have  voted  not  to  put  them  down,  but  to  increase  the 
Government  schools.  I  hold  that  the  contract  schools  ought  to  be  enlarged.  If  I 
know  anything  about  the  Indian,  this  resolution  in  their  favor  is  too  weak.  The 
contract  schools  are  the  best  thing  we  have.  They  are  making  good  the  place  of  father 
and  mother  ;  sending  back  into  savage  homes  in  the  summer  vacations  Christian  ideas 
and  inspirations  caught  from  teachers,  who  secure  and  hold  their  places,  not  by  offi- 
cial patronage,  as  most  Government  teachers  do,  but  from  a  desire  to  lift  up  the  red 
race.  They  always  have  done  the  best  work,  and  always  will;  let  us  have  more  of 
them. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  General  Armstrong  is  proposing 
an  addition  to  the  platform,  which  was  carefully  prepared  and  was  adopted  this 
morning.  I  think  there  is  some  misapprehension  as  to  what  the  platform  is  and  what 
it  is  not.  I  would  ask  that  it  be  now  read,  that  we  may  hear  exactly  what  is  is.  [Af- 
ter the  reading  of  the  platform  by  Dr.  Abbott,  Professor  Thayer  continued.] 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  highly  undesirable  at  this  late  moment  to  undertake  a 
complete  overhauling  of  our  platform.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  here.  There 
xire  a  number  who  object  as  a  matter  of  |)rinciple  to  the  union  of  church  and  state, 
and  who  would  think  it  inexpedient  to  recommend  the  Government  to  maintain  re- 
ligious schools.  I  am  of  that  number,  and  I  should  wholly  object  to  any  pure  and 
simple  proposition  of  that  sort.  The  point,  however,  that  is  alluded  to  by  General 
Armstrong — the  cordial  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  religious  bodies  have  hereto- 
fore done,  and  are  doing,  immense  service — appears  in  this  platform.  Nothing  what- 
ever appears  to  oppose  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment gives  money  to  religious  bodies,  even  though  it  does  not  give  impartially  ;  for 
I  believe  it  has  been  stated  here  that  the  Catholics,  out  of  |300,000,  get  $200,000. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  platform  which  objects  to  the  continuance  of  this  system  of 
helping  along  those  who  are  willing  to  teach  and  civilize. 

On  the  contrary,  the  platform,  by  its  silence,  must  be  understood  as  approving, 
certainly  not  as  objecting  to  it  in  the  least.  It  proposed,  however,  what  appeared 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  our  body  this  morning — that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  an  unsectarian  system  of  schools.  I  hope  the  conference  is  not 
going  back  on  that.  It  is  now  proposed  to  introduce  a  wholly  new  thing,  a  proposi- 
tion which  so  far  has  been  avoided;  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  the 
contribution  for  religious  schools  should  be  increased ;  or  that  it  should  be  continued — 
without  any  expression  of  the  condition  that  it  should  only  be  continued  until  this 
new  system  is  adopted.  It  is  to  be  understood  from  the  platform  that  the  conference 
does  not  oppose  granting  the  money  until  the  new  system  is  adopted.  I  think  it 
stands  right  as  it  is.  There  is  a  cordial  recognition  of  what  the  religious  denomina- 
tions have  done ;  and  there  is,  besides,  an  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  establish  and  maintain  unsectarian  schools. 

Dr.  Foster  moved  as  a  substitute  the  following: 

Besohed,  That  so  long  as  the  Government  fails  to  provide  for  the  thorough  edu- 
cation of  every  Indian  child  in  those  elements  essential  to  civilization,  the  Govern- 
ment should,  by  its  contract  system  of  Indian  schools,  continue  its  liberal  aid  to  the 
mission  schools,  organized  and  sustained  by  benevolent  and  missionary  bodies. 

Dr.  Foster  said  that  he  could  not  stultify  himself  by  voting  against  the  union  of 
church  and  state  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  favor  of  such  a  union  at  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference. His  resolution  put  as  the  prominent  thought  the  fact  that  the  Government 
had  failed  to  do  its  duty,  and  that  therefore  we  were  justified  in  asking  its  aid  in 
attempting  to  do  for  it  what  it  was  not  yet  ready  to  do  fully  itself. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smiley  said  that  he  hoped  the  conference  would  come  to  some  harmonious 
conclusion.  He  thought  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  church  and  state  to  be  united,  but 
the  schools  among  the  Indians  that  had  been  established  by  the  religious  bodies  were 
-acknowledged  to  be  the  best  schools  that  exist  among  the  Indians,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  been  planted  by  earnest,  religious  men,  and  the  teachers  are  permanent  j 
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whereas  the  teachers  in  the  Government  schools  are  changed  every  year  or  so,  and 
sometimes  even  more  frequently.  He  thought  there  was  no  possibility  of  securing 
from  Government  at  once  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  put  iu  operation 
schools  of  as  high  a  character  as  the  existing  contract  schools,  and  it  would  be  most 
disastrous  to  the  Indian  work  to  have  those  given  up  for  a  long  time  to  come.  These 
schools  should  eventually  be  set  aside,  because  they  were  un-American,  but  not  at 
present. 

Judge  Draper  opposed  the  resolution  and  the  substitute.  He  thought  the  confer- 
ence should  at  least  be  consistent  with  itself.  It  had  that  morning  adopted  a  declara- 
tion of  principle  which  he  considered  the  broadest,  the  most  advanced,  and  the  most 
complete  which  had  ever  been  put  forth  by  the  conference.  Are  you  going  back  on 
that  ?  he  asked. 

[Several  Voices— No,  no,  no.] 

Judge  Draper  (continuing).  This  morning  we  said  we  were  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  an  Indian  educational  system  free  from  sectarian  influence  and  control.  That 
was  in  full  line  and  accord  with  our  American  ideas  upon  the  school  question.  Now 
we  ar^  asked  to  support  a  proposition  which  asks  for  Government  support  of  schools 
which  are  entirely  managed  by  dift'erent  religious  denominations.  I  am  opposed  to 
that.  The  most  that  we  can  ask  is,  that  In  the  transition  period  from  one  system  to 
a  better  one  we  shall  simply  say  nothing  upon  that  question.  We  shall  let  the  Gov- 
ernment go  on  in  the  old  way  without  protest  till  the  time  comes  when  Government 
schools  are  provided  suited  to  the  needs  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Kendall  was  strongly  iu  sympathy  with  the  position  of  the  committee  that  the 
school  system  should  be  made  more  perfect,  but  he  wished  to  have  a  recognition  of 
the  work  already  done,  and  a^desire  expressed  that  that  work^hould  be  continued  un- 
til the  Government  had  made  the  proper  provision  for  educating  Indian  children. 

General  Howard  thought  that  the  conference  was  practically  united.  The  only 
thing  that  kept  members  apart  was  that  all  were  not  familiar  with  reservation  life. 
It  was  imporiant  to  keep  good  schools  in  existence  and  to  give  them  a  hearty  indorse- 
ment for  the  time  being.  In  the  Government  schools,  as  they  at  i)resent  exist,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  teachers.  In  the  contract  schools  teachers  are  appointed  on  account 
of  their  qualifications  for  their  work ;  in  the  other  schools  this  is  not  so.  Until  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  up  this  work  and  is  prepared  to  carry  it  on  the  best  schools  must 
be  supported  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Smiley  said  that  government  is  founded  on  principles  of  general  expediency. 
It  has  been  found  inexpedient  to  have  religious  teaching  in  Government  schools.  He 
supposed  that  if  good  religious  instruction  could  be  maintained  in  the  public  schools 
in  all  cities  it  would  be  a  wonderful  advantage  to  the  country ;  but  the  people  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  kind  of  religious  teaching,  so  it  is  not  expedient  to  have  any.  While, 
therefore,  the  conference  would  enunciate  the  general  principle  that  sectarian  schools 
are  an  evil,  he  did  not  seethe  objection  which  Judge  Draper  saw  to  continuing  them 
until  something  better  is  provided. 

Judge  Draper  repeated  that  the  platform  said  nothing  against  the  continuance  of 
the  old  arrangement  during  the  transition  period,  and  it  was  the  understanding  of 
the  committee  that  nothing  would  be  said  against  that,  but  the  resolution  under  con- 
sideration asked  in  an  affirmative  way  that  the  Government  should  continue  sectarian 
schools. 

Dr.  Strieby  said  the  conference  had  always  been  a  practical  body,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  so  continue.  There  were  two  thoughts  before  it:  one  a  far-off  ideal;  the 
other,  whether  the  conference  should  not  try  to  push  forward  and  extend  what  is 
practically  doing  so  much  good  now.  Should  the  weight  of  the  assembly  be  thrown 
into  that  which  can  not  be  reached  for  fifty  years,  perhaps,  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
damage  the  good  practical  work  that  must  be  carried  on  to  reach  that  distant  period 
so  greatly  desired  ? 

Dr.  Smith,  of  New  York,  agreed  with  Mr.  Smiley  in  the  importance  of  harmony 
in  the  conference.  Any  resolution  which  this  conference  should  pass  should  be  passed 
unanimously.  It  would  be  a  gigantic  step  backward  if  it  should  for  a  single  moment 
give  the  slightest  support  to  the  union  of  church  and  state.  He  wished  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  the  words  "  until  the  establishment  of  national  schools  those  already  es- 
tablished shall  not  be  interfered  with." 

Mr.  Frank  Wood  thought  the  cause  of  all  our  difficulties  in  the  Indian  system  was 
that  everything  connected  with  it  is  un-American.  It  is  uu-Araerican  to  put  a  set  of 
men  on  reservations  and  shoot  them  if  they  try  to  leave.  The  actual  conditions, 
however,  must  be  considered.  The  bill  discussed  and  recommended,  giving  the  In- 
dians courts  and  a  system  of  laws,  is  a  great  stride  in  advance  ;  yet  it  retains  reserva- 
tions, though  un-American,  because  they  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Indian.  He  believed  in  the  principle  that  the  church  and  state  should  not  be  united. 
He  believed  in  all  the  principles  of  the  platform  adopted;  but  the  present  Govern- 
ment reservation  schools  are  not  fit  to  educate  a  lot  of  pagans ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  best  work  has  always  been  done  by  the  mission 
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schools.  He  himself  would  not  have  entered  this  work  if  he  had  not  thought  he  was 
following,  perhaps  afar  off,  the  steps  of  Him  who  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  to  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  What  was  wanted 
was  not  a  body  of  educated  pagans.  It  was  largely  a  question  of  money.  If  the 
Christian  church  would  not  support  its  schools  alone,  he  thought  it  would  be  folly  to 
refuse  aid  from  Government  to  make  these  men  good  citizens  and  Christians. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abboit.  I  urged  General  Armstrong  not  to  introduce  this  resolution  at 
this  time,  not  because  I  had  any  fear  of  a  free  discussion,  but  because  it  seemed  to 
me  the  time  had  gone  by  when  we  could  have  it  profitably.  Some  members  who  had 
strong  opinions  on  this  subject  have  gone  home  thinking  it  was  settled.  I  object  to 
Dr.  Foster's  resolution.  I  have  been  thus  far  very  conservative  at  this  conference, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  now  lust  what  I  think.  I  think  that  we  Christian  ministers 
do  not  trust  the  Christian  churches  and  people  enough.  I  think  we  make  a  mistake 
in  supposing  our  work  is  dependent  on  Government  aid.  While  I  think  it  is  unfor- 
tunate to  jnake  radical  revolutions  by  sudden  measures,  or  to  interrupt  good  work 
except  as  other  and  better  agencies  are  put  in  its  place,  I  believe  that  the  junction  of 
church  and  state,  in  every  phase  of  it,  has  been  equally  injurious  to  the  state  and  to 
the  church.  If  I  could  go  into  Plymouth  pulpit  next  Sunday  morning  and  say  to  my 
people.  The  Government  has  resolved  to  withdraw  all  appropriations  from  the' Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association,  and  it  must,  in  the  future,  do  its  religious  work  without 
a  cent  from  the  national  Treasury,  I  believe  the  church  would  double  its  subscription. 
I  believe  every  pastor  could  double  the  subscription  of  his  church  to  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  the  same  way.  But  I  do  not  expect  to  bring  the  world  to 
my  way  of  thinking.  I  am  content  if  we  say  that  we  must  leave  religious  education 
to  the  church,  and  keej)  our  hands  off  from  the  present  work  until  abetter  method  is 
organized. 

Dr.  Foster  withdrew  his  substitute. 

General  Armstrong.  I  am  ready  to  stand  by  the  sentiment  of  the  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence, that  not  one  dollar  of  Government  money  should  go  to  the  support  of  a  relig- 
ious school.  If  that  is  inconsistent,  I  stand  on  that.  But  remember  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  trustee  of  the  Indians'  funds,  and  has  a  perfect  right  to  take  the  Indians' 
money  and  do  the  best  for  the  Indians,  body  and  soul,  that  it  can.  When  it  sees  fit 
to  take  the  Indians'  money  for  lands  that  he  has  sold  and  use  that  money  which  we 
are  holding,  it  has  a  perfect  and  absolute  right  to  maintain  these  contract  schools. 
Why  have  you  a  word  to  say  against  them,  so  long  as  they  are  maintained  with  the 
Indians'  own  money  ? 

Dr.  Ward.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  resolution.  A  good  deal  has  been 
flaid  about  consistency,  and  it  is  a  jewel  ;  but  it  has  been  implied  that  there  is  only 
one  principle  which  governs  these  things,  and  that  the  same  principle  which  governs 
in  an  ideal  state  should  govern  under  other  circumstances.  As  I  understand  it,  we 
do  hold  to  the  principle  of  no  union  of  church  and  state  as  an  ideal.  But  we  are 
looking  at  facts.  We  do  have  an  American  system,  which  does  allow  and  does  insist 
upon  the  use  of  Government  money  as  well  as  Indian  money  for  purposes  which  have 
to  do  yith  religious  education. 

This  principle  does  not  apply  to  the  North  nor  the  South  ;  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
•country.  Chaplains  are  employed  to  give  instruction  to  children  in  reform  schools, 
to  men  in  reformatories,  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and  in  the  South  in  schools  supported 
by  the  public  funds.  That  is  done  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  other  States 
in  the  Union  which  have  exceptional  classes  of  men  with  which  to  deal,  where  the 
State  puts  them  in  families,  and  must  care  for  their  religious  needs.  Every  one  of 
these  States  gives  money  for  religious  purposes.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  difterence 
between  the  State  of  Virginia  giving  money  to  support  a  school  under  religious  aus- 
pices, and  our  request  that  the  United  States  should  do  the  same  thing  for  the  Indians. 
I  insist  upon  it  that  it  is  an  American  principle,  but  one  that  has  to  do  with  imperfect 
and  temporary  conditions.  We  have  been  told  again  and  again  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  vanishing  state  of  things  in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  So  long  as  we  can  not 
have  the  ideal  condition  we  must  have  the  be>t  that  we  can  get,  and  the  best  schools 
to-day  are  those  religious  schools  that  are  aided  with  the  Indians'  money.  We  have 
most  admirably  expressed  the  general  American  theory,  or  one  American  theory.  We 
must  also  consider  the  conditions  which  are  temporary. 

Dr.  Ellinwood  took  the  ground  that  the  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  ;  and 
as  a  guardian  would  be  at  liberty  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  the  children  under  his  care 
out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  them,  so  he  believed  the  United  States  Government, 
acting  as  guardian  for  the  Indians,  had  a  perfect  right  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
those  Indians  out  of  moneys  belonging  to  them.  He  contended  that  this  did  not  mil- 
itate against  the  principle  that  had  been  discussed. 

Dr.  A.bbott  offered  to  incorporate  the  changes  suggested  in  the  platform  which  he 
had  offered.  It  was  unanimously  voted  that  this  should  be  done.  (See  platform,  on 
page  94.) 
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General  Howard  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which,  by  vote,  was  referred  to 
the  executive  committee: 

Whereas  information  from  credible  sources  has  reached  this  conference  that  purely 
missionary  and  religious  work  has  been  interfered  with  by  Government  officials  un- 
der cover  of  authority  from  the  Indian  Bureau  at  eleven  or  more  agencies  or  separate 
tribes  and  by  different  agents  and  inspectors  and  in  repeated  instances  and  in  the 
following  specific  ways,  namely: 

(1)  In  forbidding  to  hold  prayer-meetings  more  than  once  during  the  week  days, 

(2)  In  forbidding  to  hold  more  than  two  religious  meetings  on  the  Sabbath. 

(3)  In  forbidding  missionaries  to  go  from  family  to  family  and  read  the  Bible  in 
the  Indian  homes. 

(4)  In  the  forbidding  of  native  Indian  missionaries  supported  wholly  by  our  Indian 
Missionary  Society  from  doing  purely  missionary  work. 

(5)  ^n  ordering  Indian  children  to  discontinue  going  to  a  Sabbath  school  devoted 
solely  to  religious  instruction. 

(6)  In  forbidding  white  missionaries  to  hold  religious  services  except  in  certain 
prescribed  ways  and  at  times  appointed  by  said  officials,  and  with  the  threat  that 
unless  they  complied  with  the  orders  relating  to  these  religions  matters  they  should 
be  expelled  from  the  reservations. 

(7)  In  forbidding  native  missionary  teachers  in  schools  supported  wholly  by  mis- 
sionary funds  from  opening  their  schools  by  prayer; 

And  whereas  the  existing  orders  of  the  Indian  Bureau  continue  to  the  present  time 
to  sanction  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience  and  religion  ; 

Besolved,  (1)  That  this  conference  do  hereby  express  its  condemnation  of  all  such 
orders,  instructions,  and  actions  on  the  part  of  Government  officials,  and  pronounce 
them  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  guar- 
anties to  every  person  of  our  country,  without  exception  of  race,  entire  religious 
liberty. 

Heeolved,  (2)  That  we  learn  with  satisfaction  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  believe  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
abuses  herein  specified  to  his  attention  to  have  them  promptly  corrected. 

JResolved,  (3)  That  to  this  end  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Oberly,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  educational  committee  was  announced  as  follows : 

President  Gates,  of  Rutgers  College ;  Judge  Draper,  superintendent  of  education 
in  New  York;  President  Rhoades,  of  Bryn  Mawr;  A.  K.  Smiley,  and  Prof,  Francis 
G.  Peabody,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Ellinwood.  We  have  met  once  more  under  this  hospitable  roof,  and  have  been 
impressed  anew  with  the  great  privilege  it  is  to  meet  here  through  the  princely  hos- 
pitality that  we  have  received  for  the  sixth  time.  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  be  willing 
to  go  from  this  place  without,  in  the  most  hearty  manner,  expressing  by  a  vote  of 
thanks  our  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley.  I  move  such  a  vote 
of  thanks. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody.  It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  come  among  you  as  a 
stranger,  and  to  remain  among  you  with  a  feeling  of  friendship,  not  to  say  intimacy. 
And  I  have  witnessed  something  which  is  more  remarkable  than  possibly  many  of 
you  have  suspected.  Here  was  au  issue  brought  before  us  with  some  abruptness, 
and  with  the  prophecy  of  our  host  that  the  discussion  would  be  serious  and  warm.' 
But,  with  a  unanimity  which  was  beautifully  complete,  this  issue  has  melted  away 
before  us.  As  we  climbed  the  heights  of  this  great  argument  and  reached  this  peace- 
able conclusion,  I  confess  it  was  like  mounting  these  rugged  rocks  about  us;  and  the 
same  experience  came  over  me  to  night  that  I  felt  when,  after  a  somewhat  arduous 
climb  to  the  summit,  I  found  myself  peacefully  resting  in  an  arbor.  I  wish  to  say 
that  for  a  new-comer  the  same  sense  of  home,  the  same  delicious  sense  of  peace,  the 
same  eagerness  for  the  work  that  calls  us  together,  comes  to  me  that  must  have  re- 
curred to  you  all,  and  I  gladly  second  this  motion  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Smiley  acknowledged  the  thanks,  and  wished  the  members  of  the  conference  a 
happy  year  until  they  should  come  back  to  resume  their  meetings. 

After  tlie  singing  of  "America,"  and  a  benediction,  the  conference  adjourned,  sine 
die,  at  10,40  p.  m. 
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•JOVBNAL  OF  THE  EiaHTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  WITH  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS  AND  INDIAN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  17,  1889. 
The  annual  conference  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  with  representatives 
of  religious  societies  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  of  Indian  Rights 
Associations  and  others,  convened  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Riggs  House. 

There  were  present  Commissioners  E.  Whittlesey,  secretary,  John  Charlton,  William 
H.  Waldby,  and  William  D.  Walker ;  Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association;  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian foreign  board  ;  Rev.  O.  E.  Boyd,  of  the  Presbyterian  home  board  ;  General  J.  F. 
B.  Marshall,  of  the  Unitarian  board  ;  Cyrus  Blackburn,  of  tlje  Friends  Yearly  Meeting  ; 
JRev.  Robert  de  Sweinetz,  of  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society  ;  Rev.  D.  C.  Rankin,  of 
«the  Presbyterian  board  south  ;  Herbert  Welsh  and  C.  C.  Painter,  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton  and  Miss  Helen  K.  Foote,  of  the  Woman's  National 
-Indian  Association;  Miss  Kate  Foote,  president  of  the  Washington  Indian  Association, 
and  Miss  H.  G.  Bradley,  secretary;  Edward  Stabler,  jr.,  and  Phebe  Wright,  Friends  ; 
Hon.  B.  M.  Cutcheon,  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  T.  S. 
Ohilds,  D,  D.,  Rev.  Samuel  H.Greene,  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  Rev.  T.  S.  Hamlin, 
3D.  D.,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Hon.  John 
H.  Oberly,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Rev.  John  Eastman,  a  Flambeau  Indian, 
Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  Miss  Laura  Sunderland,  Col.  Samuel  F.  Tappan,  R.  V.  Belt, 
of  the  Interior  Department,  Hon.  H.  O.  Houghton,  of  Boston,  and  many  others. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  General  Whittlesey,  who  read  a 
■note  from  General  Fiske,  stating  that  he  could  not  be  present  on  account  of  the  death 
of  a  friend. 
Dr.  Childs  led  in  prayer. 

General  Whittlesey.  In  the  absence  of  General  Fiske  I  will  ask  Mr.  Charlton,  for 
"many  years  a  member  of  the  board,  to  occupy  his  place  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Charlton.  While  I  regret  the  absence  of  General  Fiske  as  much  as  any  of  you 
possibly  can,  and  while  I  feel  how  far  short  I  must  come  of  presiding  as  he  has  pre- 
•sided  at  these  meetings,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  and  your  help,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  do  the  best  I  can.  under  the  circumstances.  If  Dr.  Mitchell  is  present  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 
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Dr.  Mitchell.  I  have  attended  tbese  conferences  so  infrequently  that  I  am  not  quite 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  reports  that  are  expected  ;  is  it  simply  a  general 
^statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  done  during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Mitchell.  I  am  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  board  of  foreij^n  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Both  of  our  boards  of  foreign  and  home  missions  are  laboring 
-among  the  Indians,  as  I  suppose  you  know.  It  is  now  something  like  fifty-three  years 
«ince  the  board  of  foreigu  missions  commenced  their  work.  We  did  work  among  them 
befo7-e,  but  not  in  our  organized  capacity.  That  began  something  like  fifty-three  or 
fifty-four  years  ago  From  the  very  creation  of  the  board  the  first  man  that  reached 
his  field  went  to  the  North  American  Indians.  From  that  time  we  have  sent  some- 
thing like  five  hundred  men  and  women  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and 
to  teach  among  them  all  forms  of  useful  knowledge.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  pre- 
cise figures,  but  I  presume  that  in  that  time  the  church  has  disbursed  a  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars  in  the  raainrenance  of  those  laborers.  They  have  expended  one-half 
•or  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  Government  funds  that  have  been  intrusted  to  them. 
■Some  of  our  missions  are  no  longer  in  connection  with  us,  having  been  passed  over  to 
other  organizations.  The  Indians  that  were  formerly  savages  have  become  civilized, 
have  churches  and  pastors,  and  are  no  longer  regarded  as  a  proper  field  for  our  board 
'Of  foreign  missions.  We  have  very  recently  passed  over  several  of  these  missions  and 
we  have  recently  opened  new  ones. 

Our  main  work  is  among  the  Sioux  in  connection  Avith  the  Pine  Ridge,  Yankton,  and 
other  Agencies.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  Indians  there,  and  we  have  there  es- 
tablished preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  have  just  finished  a  very  nice  church,  perhaps 
'Costing  $1,500  or  ,^2,000.  We  built  one  or  two  new  school-houses,  and  put  up  dwell- 
ings for  new  missionaries,  and  that  work  has  opened  with  a  great  deal  of  promise. 
Our  missionary  labors  seem  to  be  very  welcome  indeed.  During  the  year  that  closed 
last  May  we  had  at  work  among  the  Indians,  in  the  various  tribes,  fifteen  American 
-ordained  ministers,  thirteen  native  ministers,  and  two  licentiates.  We  had  three  lay- 
^men,  American  missionaries,  at  work,  and  thirty-five  women.  By  American,  I  mean 
^hite  people.  We  have  thus  thirty-three  men  at  work,  twenty-eight  of  wh©m  are 
•ordained  ministers.  We  have  thirty-five  teachers,  women  sent  out  by  our  missionary 
hoards.     W^e  have  fifteen  native  teachers,  Indians. 

We  have  under  this  missionary  board  twenty-one  churches,  with  about  eighteen 
.hundred  communicants.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  communicants  added  to  the 
membership  of  these  churches  during  the  year  closing  last  May. 

We  have  thirteen  schools  among  these  Indians,  both  boarding  and  day  schools. 
There  are  rather  more  in  the  day  schools,  the  whole  thirteen  having  about  four  hun- 
-dred  and  twenty-five  children  in  all. 

A  Member.  Supported  by  the  church  alone  ? 

Dr.  Mitchell.  Some  of  these  are  what  are  known  as  "  contract  schools."  Others 
:are  supported  entirely  by  the  church. 

The  reports  from  our  missionaries  themselves,  which  it  would  take  too  much  time 
to  give,  especially  from  those  working  among  the  Dakotas,  have  been  unusually  en- 
Qpuraging.  There  has  been  considerable  friction  between  the  missionary  body  and 
the  Government,  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  help  to 
be  given,  etc.  It  has  thrown  an  element  of  confusion  over  the  work  ;  yet,  after 
:all,  the  purely  religious  work  at  which  we  aim,  primarily,  has  been  uncommonly 
prosperous.  Our  missionaries  write  wjth  a  great  deal  of  encouragement.  I  wish  that 
throughout  all  our  church  the  ministers  could  show  as  good  results  as  can  be  shown 
by  the  missionaries  of  our  board  sent  to  work  among  the  Indians.  God  has  evidently 
opened  their  lips.  It  has  been  very  largely  through  the  Indian  men  they  have 
trained  and  educated  and  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  We  have  a 
large  work  among  the  Nez  Perc(5s,  Omahas,  W^innebagoes,  Senecas,  Chippewas,  Sac 
and  Fox.     That  covers  about  all  the  work  we  are  engaged  in  now. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  certainly  very  encouraging. 

Dr.  Strieby.  I  represent  the  American  Missionary  Association.  We  have  five 
principal  stations:  One  at  Santa  Fe,  one  at  Santee,  one  at  Oahe,  Dakota;  one  at 
Fort  Berthnld,  and  one  in  Washington  Territory.  We  have  established  two  new 
stations  this  year  at  the  Rosebud  and  Standing  Rock  Agencies,  at  which  we  have 
an  educated  minister,  and  have  seen  good  results  from  their  work.  I  will  not  detail 
the  statistics,  as  that  is  not  necessary.  We  have  sent  the  figures  to  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  and  they  will  be  published. 

There  are  two  points  that  have  interested  me  this  year,  and  which  I  feel  some  desire 
to  push  further;  thrtt  is  the  work  among  the  outside  tribes,  by  means  of  the  native 
missionary.  We  have  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  stations  where  the  person  who  ofti- 
ciates  is  a  native  Indian,  educated  at  the  Santee  school.  He  goes  right  out  among  the 
Indians  wherever  there  is  a  cluster  of  them  that  have  some  prospect  of  permanency. 
"There  he  establishes-a  little  school,  and  exerts  what  power  he  can  in  saving  souls  and 
^educating  the  people.     We  usually  build  a  $400  house,  and  we  give  him  $300  for  his 
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salary.  That  has  accomplished  good.  We  have  found  some  little  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing competent  Indian  men  and  women  for  this  work.  1  recently  wrote  to  Thoma* 
Riggs,  who  has  charge  of  these  out-stations  ;  said  I,  ''How  can  we  accomplish  th& 
business,  and  how  can  we  get  good  men,  and  is  it  an  effective  mode  of  reaching 
them?  "  His  reply  is,  "  The  difficulty  abont  getting  men  is  passing  away.  At  Oahe 
we  have  about  two  hundred  pupils,  including  a  theological  class,  made  up  in  part 
from  students  from  our  school  and  in  i)art  of  students  from  Sisseton.  If  by  adding  ta 
the  force  there,  and  giving  more  time  to  these  men,  and  letting  them  be  prepared  for 
this  sort  of  pioneer  work,  we  do  what  has  been  so  greatly  desired,  namely,  find  a  use 
for  them.     It  is  pushing  the  work  among  the  Indians  as  no  other  method  would  do.'^ 

Riggs's  reply  as  to  the  benefits  of  pushing  the  work  are  encouraging.  There  is  no 
mode  that  is  better  than  this,  he  says.  He  suggests  one  modification  :  ''Send  out  th& 
man,  build  him  a  better  house  than  we  have  been  doing,  and  give  him  two  assistants, 
white  lady  teachers,  and  thus  give  an  Anglo-Saxon  force  to  the  enterprise."  But  I 
think  we  can  do  better  than  that.  Take  a  man  and  a  girl  from  Hampton,  marry 
them,  if  they  would  agree  to  the  arrangement,  and  send  them  out.  Our  agent,  Mr. 
Shelton,  was  at  Moody's  Northfield  meeting  last  fall,  and  presented  the  work,  and  the 
audience  were  carried  almost  captive.  We  have  already  built  a  house  with  the  money 
there  raised.  By  letting  a  man  and  wife  go  out  as  missionary  pioneers,  to  do  what- 
ever kind  of  work  can  be  done,  and  let  the  teacher  be  there,  to  give  force  to  it,  it 
seems  to  me  we  shall  give  a  great  efficiency  to  the  work.  Ii^  addition  to  these  two 
new  stations,  we  have  built  a  hospital  at  J^'ort  Yates.  Miss  Collins  came  east  two- 
years  ago  to  address  meetings,  and  at  a  meeting  in  Boston  the  people  raised  $400.  It 
could  not  go  to  any  one  denomination  or  another,  and  she  suggested  that  it  be  put 
into  a  hospital.  "  If  I  can  have  a  little  building,"  said  she,  "  I  can  have  a  hospital' 
room  for  sick  people  that  come  to  me."  Some  ladies  in  Boston  gave  $2,000  to  estab- 
lish it,  and  we  have  a  very  comfortable  house,  with  wards,  bath-rooms,  etc.,  that  wilt 
accommodate  six  or  eight  patients.  We  have  sent  out  a  white  lady  physician, 
trained  in  the  schools,  and  of  practical  experience,  to  take  charge  of  the  work  ;  she- 
also  goes  out  among  the  people.  , 

Our  work  has  been  encouraging.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  ever  come  to  this  meet- 
ing with  a  more  encouraging  report  to  make  in  regard  to  the  work  in  all  departments. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  hear  these  encouraging  reports.  We  would  like- 
to  hear  from  General  Marshall,  if  he  is  ready. 

General  Marshall.  I  represent  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  who  have  here- 
tofore done  very  little  in  the  Indian  missionary  and  educational  work.  Within  a  few 
years  they  have  made  an  effort,  and  in  searching  for  a  field  where  the  need  was  great- 
est, they  were  recommended  to  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  Montana,  by  Lieutenant  Ro- 
maine  and  Lieutenant  Brown.  We  sent  our  agent  out  there,  who  found  that  there 
had  been  no  established  missionary  work  amon^-  them.  One  reason  for  that  was  that 
the  Crows  had  never  committed  any  hostilities  against  the  whites;  as  the  missionaries 
naturally  went  to  those  tribes  where  the  most  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  the' 
Crows  had  been  neglected.  This  was  because  the  Sioux  were  their  natural  enemies 
and  they  were  ready  to  help  the  whites  against  them.  We  decided  to  locate  our 
work  there.  We  found  them  in  a  very  low  state  of  morals.  Their  only  contact  with 
the  whites  had  been  with  those  who  came  to  make  money  out  of  them,  and  they  were 
not  in  favor  of  the  white  man's  ways  and  looked  upon  every  one  coming  as  one  who« 
wanted  to  make  money  out  of  them.     They  still  regard  our  schools  in  this  way. 

We  have  established  an  educational  institution  and  industrial  boarding-school  that 
will  accommodate  50  pupils.  The  agent  sent  a  lot  of  pupils  arbitrarily  at  one  time,, 
which  led  to  an  outbreak  which  was  summarily  put  down.  They  are  averse  to  send- 
ing their  children  to  school.  Catholic  priests  had  been  there  before  us,  and  shortly 
after  we  established  ours  they  set  up  one.  These  are  the  only  ones,  except  the  agency 
school.  There  are  700  children,  and  these  schools  can  accommodate  200.  Yet,  with 
our  school  that  accommodates  50,  we  have  now  only  23.  The  Crows  are  promising  to  fill- 
it  up,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  do  it  very  speedily  unless  there  is  a  compulsory 
law.  We  find  the  children  to  be  docile  and  affectionate  and  much  iuterested  in  their 
work,  and  the  Indians  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work.  Forty 
children  have  recently  gone  to  Carlisle.  The  agent  of  the  school  found  less  difficulty^ 
than  before  in  getting  them  to  go.  Eventually  we  think  they  will  be  willing  to  send', 
all  their  children  to  school. 

There  had  been  a  treaty  with  the  Crows,  under  which  they  were  to  take  up  land  a» 
is  provided  in  the  subsequently  passed  Dawes  bill.  The  Government  agent  has  done- 
as  much  as  the  Government  appropriation  would  allow,  and  the  Crows  manifest  a  dis- 
position to  settle  down  and  build  huts.  As  soou  as  our  school  is  full  we  shall  proba- 
bly establish  another  school.  The  disposition  among  us  is  to  do  all  there  is  encour- 
agement to  do  for  the  Crows.  Although  they  are  very  low  down  in  the  scale,  still  1 
thing  the  day  is  coming  when  they  will  all  be  desirous  to  have  their  chiMren  eda- 
cated. 
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A  Member.  Will  General  Marshall  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  how  near  his  schooS 
is  to  the  Government  school  ? 

General  Marshall.  It  is 7  miles  from  Custer  Station.  Fort  Custer  is  20  miles  away 
and  the  agency  is  40  miles  off.  The  Catholic  school  is  50  miles  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion from  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  one  to  represent  the  Methodist  Church  North  ?  WUi 
Mr.  Boyd  speak  for  the  Presbyterian  Home  Board  ? 

Rev.  O.  E.  Boyd.  I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed,  for  several  reason.  One  is  the 
largeness  of  the  work  that  the  board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  doing,  and  another 
is  that  I  stand  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Kendall  and  it  is  hard  to  follow  after  the  king. 
Our  work  is  very  extensive  as  to  its  boundaries  and  as  to  its  amount.  I  need  not 
tell  you  of  our  work  in  Alaska,  for  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  will  tell  you  larger  stories 
about  fish  and  missionaries  than  I  cau  possibly  do.  But  just  a  few  words  as  to  the 
general  plan  that  we  operate  upon  may  be  necessary.  Our  work  has  not  grown  in 
Alaska  as  to  the  number  of  schools  but  they  are  all  of  larger  size  and  have  probably 
done  better  work.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  school  in  Sitka,  the  only  training- 
school  in  Alaska.  Last  year  we  had  from  75  to  100.  We  have  now  170  boarding  pu- 
pils. Thirty-four  of  these  are  from  the  Metlakatla  school  lately  established  by  Mr. 
Duncan.  Sufficient  to  say  of  the  value  of  that  work  isjust  to  report  that  last  year  that 
native  church  reported  to  our  general  assembly  the  addition  of  113  to  their  number. 

Our  work  at  Juneau  is  that  of  a  girl's  home,  where  we  have  about  25  girls,  taken 
to  save  them  from  the  evils  that  beset  them.  We  have  a  day-school  at  Hoonah  of  80' 
to  100.  We  have  at  Hydah  another  girls'  school  of  about  32  pupils,  and  several  other 
missions  in  connection  with  them.  We  have  two  other  stations  at  Fort  Wrangel, 
where  we  have  a  minister,  and  we  also  had  a  teacher  at  Chilcat,  who  has  lately 
passed  away.  There  is  one  fact  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to.  We  have  heretofore 
had  a  contract  with  the  Government  for  carrying  on  our  Sitka  school.  Last  year  we 
had  a  contract  for  75  pupils,  but  since  July  we  have  had  none.  We  are,  however^ 
offered  a  contract  for  60. 

Leaving  Alaska  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  coming  down  to  Washington  Territory,  we 
have  there  no  schools,  but  we  have  one  minister  and  Indian  helper.  It  has  been  told 
to  me  within  a  short  time  that  so  successful  has  been  this  man  that  every  Indian  on 
the  reserv  ation  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have 
a  very  large  membership.  A  late  report  from  him  tells  us  that  he  is  reaching  o»t 
among  other  tribes,  and  in  a  recent  visit  to  a  little  tribe  on  the  coast  shows  this  won- 
derful statement :  He  was  invited  to  go  there  and  tell  them  the  story  of  Christ.  He 
went,  and  when  he  told  them  the  simple  story  of  the  Christ,  they  said  to  him.  We 
believe  in  this  Jesus  ;  come  and  preach  Him  to  us.  Another  fact  in  connection  with 
that  mission  is,  we  have  not  had  a  school  at  this  reservation,  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  a  sufficient  school  conducted  by  the  Government.  Some  of  the  teachers  were 
Presbyterians,  and  the  school  was  doing  such  valuable  work  that  we  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  spend  any  church  money.  But  lately  others  have  established  off  the 
reservation  an  industrial  boarding-school,  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  sapping  the  Government  school  till  it  is  becoming  valueless. 

Our  next  station  is  down  among  the  Pimas  and  Papagoes  in  Arizona.  We  have 
had  a  missionary  there  for  ten  years,  preaching  and  helping  the  natives.  He  has 
secured  himself  in  the  favor  and  love  of  those  Indians.  He  is  about  to  establish  sev- 
eral schools  of  this  nature  ;  taking  a  young  man  and  his  wife,  building  them  a  little 
home,  and  teaching  them  for  such  work  as  Dr.  Strieby  has  spoken  of. 

At  Tucson,  which  is  about  9  miles  from  the  Papago  Reservation  (at  Saint  Xavicr  we 
have  a  little  day-school),  but  at  Tucson  a  year  ago  we  established  an  industrial  board- 
ing-school. We  have  75  boarding  pupils  there.  The  school  is  doing  a  good  work, 
more  and  more  effective.  It  is,  however,  so  new  that  it  has  not  accomplished  enough 
to  make  a  general  report.  The  prospects  are  good.  In  New  Mexico  we  have  a  school 
at  Albuquerque  which  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  enterprise  in  many  respects. 
Many  years  ago  we  began  it  in  a  hired  building ;  it  became  very  successful.  The 
Government  put  up  a  $25,000  building,  and  we  added  $9,000  or  $10,000  for  improve- 
ments. Although  this  school  was  taken  out  of  our  hands,  we  have  received  no  pay 
for  the  money  we  laid  out  on  these  Government  buildings.  When  we  had  166  board- 
ing pupils  in  our  school,  the  Government  notified  us  to  vacate,  which  we  did.  After- 
ward, by  the  advice  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  we  opened  a  school  in 
the  same  place.  The  buildings  we  erected  were  burned  down.  We  finished  our  main 
building  last  summer.  It  cost  $14,000.  It  was  burned  before  we  entered  it.  Again 
we  went  to  work.  Like  Presbyterians  we  believe  in  the  perseverance  of  the  saints, 
and  to-day  we  have  a  new  building,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000  or  $10,000,  and  a  school  as  full 
as  it  will  hold. 

In  the  Indian  Territory  we  have  a  number  of  schools.  Among  the  Cherokees,  2 
boarding-schools  and  several  day-schools.  The  work  has  been  hopeful.  Among  the 
Creeks  we  have  4  boarding-schools.  At  Muskogee,  '2  teachers  and  33  scholars.  At 
Wealaka  the  school  is  closed  for  repairs  upon  the  buldiug.     At  Wewoka,  among  the 
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Seminoles,  we  have  a  school  ia  operation  and  about  63  boarding  pupils.  Among  the 
Choctaws  we  have  2  large  boarding-schools,  one  at  Wheelock  iorgirlshaviug  60,  one 
for  boys  of  100  pupils.  It  is  new  but  is  doing  well,  and  is  in  good  bands.  We  have 
^  number  of  day-schools  among  the  Choctaws,  some  of  them  haviug  200  pupils.  I 
think  we  have  about  1,500  church  members  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  scholars  there. 

Our  next  school  is  at  Sisseton.  We  have  been  operatitig  it  for  about  five  or  six 
years.  It  was  a  small  affair  when  we  took  it.  We  have  added  two  or  three  build- 
ings and  propose  to  erect  a  fifth.  I  visited  it  last  fall  in  November,  and  I  have  to 
pronounce  it  a  most  valuable  school,  doing  efficient  work.  To  any  of  us  who  have 
been  among  the  heathen  tribes,  to  then  go  among  such  tribes  as  at  Sisseton  and  see 
what  has  been  done,  we  can  but  say  it  is  good  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  We  find 
Christian  people,  we  find  a  native  Indian  minister,  who  I  was  told  in  the  outbreak 
of  1863  was  noted  for  his  cruelty,  especially  in  the  line  of  murdering  little  children. 
I  ifound  him  preaching  the  gospel  to  300  Indians,  preaching  with  power  and  force.  I 
found  a  school  of  122  pupils  so  full  that  they  could  not  take  more.  No  less  than  20 
were  turned  away  during  the  week  that  I  was  there.  The  school  is  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  the  teachers  have  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  and  they  are  being 
gathered  there  into  the  church  and  elevated  in  every  particular. 

I  can  in  passing  but  give  a  tribute  to  the  grand  and  noble  work  that  was  done  by 
the  Drs.  Riggs  and  Williamson  fifty  years  ago,  when  they  began  their  work  there. 
It  is  the  foundations  they  laid  that  we  are  now  l)uilding  upon.  They  were  well  laid. 
The  Indians  have  so  far  advanced  that  they  have  been  assigned  their  lands  in  sev- 
eralty. They  are  so  far  advanced  that  they  do  not  have  to  do  as  I  did  when  1  came 
down  from  my  room  this  morning — they  do  not  have  to  lock  their  doors.  We  left  all 
our  doors  open  there  when  we  went  to  church.  That  is  the  kind  of  civilization  I 
wish  we  had  in  Washington  and  New  York. 

Our  board  has  spent  ^125,000  in  buildings.  Our  expense  for  school  work  was 
$118,000,  for  preaching,  $29,105.  We  received  from  the  Govern  nent  $19,236,  and  from 
the  government  of  the  Indian  Territory  $16,452. 

Twelve  schools  are  boarding,  2  are  homes,  15  day-schools,  29  in  all.  We  have  63 
ministers ;  38  are  native  Americans  and  35  Indians.  We  have  68  churches;  members, 
^,863;  teachers,  115  ;  schools,  29;  scholars,  2,451.  I  have  noticed  that  our  schools  are 
located  at  or  near  the  reservations.  That  is  the  policy  of  our  board,  and  I  believe 
generally  of  the  boards  represented  here.  I  want  to  make  this  quotation :  General 
Armstrong,  in  a  recent  letter  after  an  extended  tour,  says,  '*  Education  has  done  much 
to  reach  them.  Teachers  and  missionaries  have  done  the  most  of  all.  The  latter 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  race." 

When  I  stood  in  the  Sisseton  school,  some  two  months  ago,  one  of  the  best  women 
on  earth  was  teaching  those  children  in  a  rare  manner.  Her  soul  was  in  her  work  and 
she  loved  them.  The  day  before  Christmas  God  took  her,  and  she  sleeps  in  the  cem- 
etery beside  the  little  boy.  who  died  a  week  before,  among  the  Indians  of  her  choice. 
Truly  they  have  given  and  they  are  giving  their  lives  to  this  race. 

General  Whittlesey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing for  a  moment  with  a  motion.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  resolutions  and  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
afternoon  session.     Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  appoint  on  that  committee  Dr.  Welch,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  Mrs. 
Quinton. 

General  Whittlesey.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to-day  a  representative  of  a  mission- 
ary society  which  has  not  been  represented  heretofore,  a  representative  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, Dr.  Sweinetz.     I  trust  he  may  be  called  upon  to  say  something  of  their  work. 

Dr.  Sweinetz.  I  find  some  jlifficulty  in  speaking,  and  I  shall  have  to  be  very  brief. 
I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  at  i3eing  present,  as  our  little  church  takes  a  great' 
interest  in  missionary  work,  and  as  regards  Indians,  we  were  in  former  years  among 
the  pioneers  who  commenced  work  among  them.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has 
dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing.  We  were  very  successful  in  the  last  century,  but 
we  have  now  only  two  or  three  stations  left.  We  have  lately  commenced  a  new  work 
in  Alaska,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  came  here.  Our  work  is  among  the  Eskimo 
in  northern  Alaska.  W"e  have  two  stations  there,  and  by  the  last  report  we  were 
gratified  to  hear  that  the  gospel  is  beginning  to  find  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  that 
people.  They  are  a  very  gentle  race,  but  they  are  very  degraded  and  low  down.  We 
feared  that  we  could  not  make  an  impression,  but  at  last  reports  they  were  coming  to 
our  missionary  and  asking  him  to  erect  chapels.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  a  great  awakening  among  them.  I  think  Dr.  Jackson  knows  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  > 

^  The  Chairman.  We  are  certainly  very  glad  to  have  the  doctor  among  us.  I  know 
o*f  no  church  that  has  done  as  much,  for  its  numbers,  as  the  church  he  represents  ;  I 
<lo  not  say  it  as  a  compliment,  but  merely  as  a  fact,  that  we  are  glad  to  know.  Is 
Mr.  Blackburn,  of  the  Friends,  present  ? 
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Mr.  Ep.  Stabler.  Mr.  Blackburn  is  not  here.  We  feel  that  we  have  very  little  ta 
say.  Our  branch  of  the  Friends  formerly  had  six  agencies,  but  lately  we  have  had 
but  one — the  combined  agency  of  the  Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Indians.  We  have 
done  but  little  work.  We  have  had  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  Indians,  who  are 
progressing  very  rapidly,  and  they  seem  to  be  able  to  stand  alone.  They  are  much 
more  careful'  of  their  farm  implements  and  in  working  their  crops.  But  we  have 
felt  that  there  was  a  want  that  we  have  endeavored  to  fill  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dian women.  We  intend  to  send  a  woman  out  to  reside  at  the  agency  and  visit  the 
women.  We  are  about  to  get  five  matrons  to  live  among  the  civilized  tribes,  and 
have  it  still  in  prospect.  We  have  continued  to  supply  the  schools  with  literature 
and  little  matters  for  the  children,  and  have  had  a  care  over  the  men,  sent  them 
papers  and  such  little  matters  as  that,  but  we  have  expended  but  little  money.  We 
feel  that  we  have  but  a  small  report  to  make,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  it. 

General  Whittlesey.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  remember  Dr.  Johns,  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Board,  who  was  here  last  year.  1  have  a  letter  from  him,  in  which,  after 
expressing  his  regret  that  he  can  not  be  with  us  to-day,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Onr  work 
among  the  five  civilized  tribes  is  increasing  in  interest  and  importance.  During  the 
past  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of '25  preachers  in  the  field,  and  of  483  members. 
We  are  largely  extending  our  work  among  the  full  blood  Indians,  especially  among 
the  Creeks  and  Choctaws.  Our  work  with  them  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  native 
preachers  or  interpreters.  In  addition  to  the  educational  enterprises  reported  in  the 
annual  report  sent  you,  we  have  now  at  Vinita  a  college  for  boys  in  process  of  erection. 
It  will  cost,  when  completed,  say,  $15,000.  It  is  designed  for  young  men  from  all  the 
tribes.  Our  work,  opened  last  year  among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Territory,  will  receive  enlarged  attention  from  the  board.  It  is  our  purpose  to  estab- 
lish an  industrial  school  at  an  early  day  in  connection  with  our  evangelical  opera- 
tions." 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  Langford,  secretary  of  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions, 
but  we  have  present  Bishop  Walker,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  can  well  represent  the 
missionary  board  of  that  church. 

Bishop  Walker,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  x>roperly  to  represent  the  Episcopal  Church 
here  to-day,  inasmuch  as  I  have  not  seen  the  report  for  the  year,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  work  in  my  own  diocese  is  on  a  very  small  scale.  My  next-door  neighbor.  Bishop 
Hare,  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more.  In  northern  Dakota  we  have  but  one  chapel 
and  school,  but  I  have  had  an  interest  all  my  life  in  the  Indians,  having  been  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  the  Indians  in  Bishop  Hare's  diocese.  In  the  northern  part  of 
North  Dakota  are  the  Turtle  Mountains.  There  is  a  gathering  of  Indians,  some  of 
whom  lived  in  Minnesota,  and  were  baptized  at  White  Earth,  There  are  some  forty 
or  fifty  of  them.  For  sixteen  years  they  had  no  ministrations  of  the  gospel  of  any 
kind;  there  was  a  Catholic  school,  but  they  preferred  not  to  go  there.  One  day  two 
chiefs  appeared  at  my  house,  who  came  as  a  committee  to  ask  if  something  could  not 
be  done  for  them.  They  had  traveled  eleven  and  one-half  days.  I  was  amazed  at 
their  story.  During  those  years,  they  said,  this  little  group  of  Indians  had  gathered 
at  one  of  the  houses  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  while  they  could  not  read,  at  the 
same  time  they  had  learned  some  hymns  and  prayers,  which  they  sang  and  repeated. 
This  had  continued  sixteen  years. 

I  must  confess  that,  as  one  who  had  gone  to  the  West  and  had  been  there  two  or 
three  years,  I  had  imbibed  some  of  the  prejudice  against  the  Indian,  so  I  had  my 
doubts  about  it.  But  I  visited  them  in  three  or  four  months,  and  found  things  just 
as  represented;  those  good  people,  true  to  their  faith,  telling  me  of  the  comfort  they 
had  had  in  religion  at  White  Earth  ;  how  it  was  a  source  of  peace  and  comfort  to 
them  there.  They  were  surrounded  by  their  pagan  brethren— by  influences  that  were 
evil,  too — yet  they  felt  that  religion  was  a  blessed  thing,  and  that  they  would  like  to 
have  a  clergyman  and  a  school.  They  said  :  "  While  we  have  had  wrong  after  wrong 
through  white  men,  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  if  we  would  advance  we  must  have 
the  white  man's  learning  and  religion."  I  resolved  that  a  church  should  be  built  and 
took  steps  to  erect  it,  and  to-day  we  have  one  not  very  far  from  the  agency ;  and  while 
I  have  not  a  clergyman  in  charge,  I  have  a  lay  reader,  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter. He  holds  services  on  Sunday  morning,  and  then  travels  about  20  miles  to  hold 
services  among  a  group  of  Chippewas.  They  love  worship,  and  love  to  sing  hymns. 
They  are  especially  fond  of  ''Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  and  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee." 
We  have  between  twenty  and  thirty  attending  school.  I  do  not  know  how  many  are 
attending  services.  I  held  a  confirmation  before  the  church  was  erected.  It  was  a 
touching  sight.  The  pagan  Indians  grouped  about  looked  on  in  wonder  and  interest. 
Some  of  them  have  been  drawn  to  the  church,  and  I  hope  to  go  soon  again  and  hold  a 
confirmation  to  receive  them. 

In  Minnesota  I  need  not  enter  into  details  as  to  the  work.  At  Bishop  Whipple's 
request  I  went  to  hold  services  in  a  number  of  little  churches  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State ;  I  found  them  crowded  with  people  entering  enthusiastically  into  the  serv- 
ice.    I  found  some  of  them  coming  together  and  longing  to  tell  what  comfort  had  come 
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to  them  from  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  I  was  amazed  at  the  reverence  with  which 
they  came  forward  to  the  holy  communion.  I  was  touched  with  one  thing  in  par- 
ticular, and  that  was  that  these  people  were  not  content  with  coming  to  worship  only, 
but  they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  give  as  well  as  pray,  and  so  an  ottering  was  taken ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  their  custom,  they  came  forward,  here  a  little  girl,  there  a 
stalwart  man,  and  laid  their  offerings  on  the  plate.  Sometimes  it  was  25  cents,  some- 
times 50 ;  others  gave  a  dime ;  but  all  gave.  Some  had  no  money,  but  they  laid  a  bit 
of  bead-work,  their  own  labor.  They  would  give  what  they  had  produced  if  they 
could  not  give  money.  That  was  a  touching  feature  of  the  worship.  There  was 
then  only  one  school  in  northern  Minnesota,  but  now  there  are  two  or  three,  and  in 
that  respect  great  progress  is  being  made. 

This  is  but  the  skimming  over  the  surface  of  The  work  under  Bishop  Whipple  and 
Mr.  Gilfillan.  The  latter  has  many  Indian  deacons  who  are  receiving  but  moderate 
salaries. 

As  to  southern  Dakota  I  can  say  but  little.  But  the  reports  that  have  come  from 
year  to  year  as  to  what  Bishop  Hare  has  done  will  speak  for  themselves.  I  wish  I 
could  go  more  into  detail,  but  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  a  few  facts  in  regard  to 
things  under  my  own  notice. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greene  in  behalf  of  the 
Baptists. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  had  supposed  that  some  representative  of  our  board  would  be  here, 
and  so  I  had  not  burdened  my  mind  with  details  of  the  work.  I  can  only  say,  in 
general  terms  that,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  our  w^ork  has  had  the  usual 
prosperity.  We  have  in  the  vicinity  of  7,000  church  members  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Our  new  university  promises  well ;  it  has  about  100  students,  many  of  them  being 
educated  for  teachers.  Several  schools  have  nearly  as  large  an  attendance.  The  con- 
dition of  affairs  among  our  churches  is  one  of  prosperity;  I  can  not  speak  as  to  the 
work  among  the-W'ild  tribes  and  in  Alaska ;  the  usual  prosperity  has  attended  the 
work,  I  think. 

General  Whittlesey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  from  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelley,  rep- 
resenting the  Menuonite  work  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas,  but  it  will  be  pub- 
lished, and  is  so  long  that  I  will  not  read  it.  We  have  a  wealth  of  material  here  for 
making  an  interesting  meeting.  We  have  present  Mrs.  Quinton,  Miss  Ka/te  Foote, 
Miss  Dawes,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  from  Alaska,  Dr.  Childs  of  the  Ute  Commission, 
and  Miss  Fletcher,  just  from  Nebraska,  and  the  last  shall  be  first.  I  propose  that  we 
hear  from  Miss  Fletcher. 

Miss  Fletcher.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  board,  I  have  just  returned 
from  allotting  the  lands  to  the  Winnebagoes.  It  has  occupied  about  one  and-a-half 
years,  d  have  been  favored  by  the  most  wonderful  weather.  From  August  to  Janu- 
ary I  haVe  not  been  kept  in  the  house  by  the  weather  once.  I  have  been  out  almost; 
every  day  attending  to  the  field  work.  Allotting  lands  is  something  more  than  hav- 
ing a  map  and  dotting  down  the  lots.  It  is  much  better  to  have,  as  one  Indian  said  to 
me,  a  movable  land  office.  In  my  wagon  went  my  surveying  tools,  maps,  and  all, 
and  I  started  out,  living  on  the  prairies  during  all  ,this  time. 

There  are  several  things  concerning  severalty  that  I  think  are  hardly  appreciated. 
There  is  nothing  like  taking  hold  of  a  thing  to  see  what  improvement  is  needed,  to 
see  what  should  be  pushed  and  what  let  take  care  of  itself.  That  the  divisions  of 
land  will  take  care  of  themselves  is  plain,  but  it  is  important  that  the  future  of  the 
country  should  be  stated.  The  reservations  are  but  counties  in  embryo.  The  In- 
dians must  be  scattered.  Places  must  be  left  for  white  people  and  towns.  This  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  If  you  locate  your  Indians  en 
masse  it  forms  but  a  reservation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  alternate  sections 
should  be  taken.  There  is  difficulty  in  doing  that.  I  doubt  if  it  would  work  as  well. 
It  is  better  to  group  families  together,  and  the  chances  are  that  some  of  the  land  will 
remain  in  the  family,  and  they  can  stand  the  pressure  better. 

Then,  too,  the  work  of  a  special  agent  is  more  than  seeing  that  the  Indian  knows 
where  the  corners  are.  He  must  make  the  selection  of  his  land  himself.  But  in  their 
selection  of  land,  in  reference  to  the  future  development  of  the  country,  that  is  where 
the  special  agent  must  supply  the  knowledge.  A  great  deal  of  preaching  has  to  be 
done,  because  giving  him  his  land  is  placing  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  road  to  citi- 
zenship. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  special  agent  shall  take  time  and  make 
him  understand  what  is  coming  and  what  it  means.  Every  Indian  community  is  an 
embryo  county.  The  giving  of  laws  has  got  to  be  done  by  work  in  the  field.  It  is  a 
thing  of  great  importance  that  they  should  understand  that  they  are  really  to  take 
hold  of  their  own  affairs,  and  not  be  run  by  another  class  of  white  men  after  they 
cease  to  be  run  by  the  agent.  Then,  you  come  across  laws  as  they  relate  to  inherit- 
ance and  families.  I  wanted  to  bring  up  a  point  before  you,  but  I  will  not  press  it. 
The  point  was  the  unprotected  Indian  woman,  in  reference  to  her  property.  Three 
years  ago  I  thought  that  it  was  sufficient  that  the  Indian  woman  should  be  united  to 
her  husband  in  property  matters.     But  among  the  Omahas  it  does  not  work  well. 
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The  family  relation  is  a  transitory  one,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  wife  to  be  independent,  in  a  property  point,  of  the  husband.  She  would  fare 
better  and  the  children  would  fare  bt-tter.  But  I  found  when  I  came  here  that  I  ran 
on  the  woman  question,  and  if  the  Indian  woman  was  given  rights  that  were  peculiar 
to  her  it  might  give  some  rights  to  the  white  women  that  are  not  quite  ready  yet, 
and  so  I  must  withdraw.  I  am  told  it  is  quite  enough  to  give  the  Indian  women 
what  the  white  women  have.  While  I  am  sorry  that  the  Indian  woman  can  not  hold 
lier  own  property,  yet  I  submit  that  she  ought  to. 

Another  thing,  severalty  demands  a  reconstruction  of  the  school  system  and  of  the 
missionary  work.  The  agency  is  based  upon  centralization.  Severalty  means  the 
breaking  of  it  uj>.  It  changes  everj^thiug.  Among  the  Winnebagoes,  when  I  began 
jny  work,  a  year  ago  last  July,  I  carried  out  with  me  a  number  of  people,  giving  them 
the  best  of  the  land  at  the  west  of  the  reservation.  This  year  those  men  were  settled 
out  there,  working  on  their  farms.  They  have  had  a  hard  time.  It  is  a  story  of 
heroism.  There  is  a  something  about  the  Indian  that  we  call  stolid  or  dogged.  But 
that  very  thing  helps  him  to  keep  a  good  thing  when  he  gets  it.  When  he  takes 
hold  of  severalty  it  is  a  pioneer  kind  of  work.  Those  men  have  broken  1,800  acres, 
and  that  represents  $2  to  $2.50  an  acre  paid  out  in  cash.  It  is  also  when  an  Indian  is 
put  upon  his  land  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  helj)  him.  The  main  thing  is 
always  to  be  sure  you  do  not  undermine  his  manhood.  Another  thing  is  the  work  of 
the  schools.  The  mission  work  is  admirable.  It  supplies  a  place  that  no  other  work 
can  supply.  I  can  not  but  congratulate  the  Indians  that  we  have  more  than  one 
method  of  helping.  The  children  that  have  been  sent  East  have  been  a  leaven  that 
has  been  supplied  in  no  other  manner.  There  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  that  gives 
them  a  great  benefit.  I  have  found  those  children  who  have  come  back.  There  is  a 
power  in  them  that  is  simply  surprising.  They  nearly  all  resist  old  customs  in  a  way 
that  I  am  surprised  at.  The  Indian  religion,  as  well  as  the  whole  society  of  the  In- 
dian, is  as  fixed  a  thing  as  anything  can  be,  when  you  consider  that  their  ceremonials 
are  based  upon  supernatural  beliefs.  For  instance,  there  are  certain  sacred  articles 
that  the  man  who  touches  will  suffer  death.     I  have  seen  that  carried  out  twice. 

Now,  when  those  Indian  people  come  back,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  schooling, 
and  are  dropped  into  the  midst  of  a  society  bred  to  supernatural  proof  of  their  faith, 
that  they  should  stand  up  for  advanced  ideas  is  a  most  marvelous  tribute  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  work  done  in  these  Eastern  schools.  To  cut  out  that  work  would 
cut  out  the  heart  of  its  force  on  the  reservation.  Never  was  it  more  important  than 
it  is  among  tribes  receiving  their  lands  in  severalty.  You  can  not  get  civilization  on 
a  reservation,  with  a  little  group  of  missionaries  and  agency  employes.  They  do  all 
they  can,  but  they  are  only  a  little  point,  and  as  their  influence  ripples  out  from  the 
center  it  becomes  more  and  more  dispersed.  But  the  children  create  public  opinion 
among  the  Indians.  I  have  felt  it  in  a  great  many  ways,  and  so  strongly  that  I  am 
dwelling  perhaps  too  long  upon  it,  but  wherever  I  have  found  a  family  that  were 
capable  of  taking  ideas  I  have  found  that  they  or  their  relatives  had  a  child  at  the 
East.  That  which  the  Indian  can  not  understand  is  presented  there  and  talked  over, 
and  finally  they  get  to  believe  it.  I  have  seen  them  stand  firm  under  circumstances 
under  which  a  white  student  would  have  gone  under.     All  honor  to  them. 

I  can  not  but  deprecate  that  the  Government  feels  that  it  must  attend  mainly  to  the 
primary  education.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to  create  unevennesses  in  order  to  get  ad- 
vancement. Push  on  the  work  of  severalty.  If  it  is  honestly  done  in  a  tribe  of  1,300 
people,  it  takes  a  special  agent  over  a  year  to  do  it,  so  it  will  take  considerable  time. 
But  it  is  pulling  the  Indian  out  from  the  agency  control.  It  is  like  the  birth,  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  but  it  is  the  only  chance  for  life.  I  feel,  from  my  observ^ation,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  best  things  we  can  do  in  dealing  with  the  property  of  the  mass.  We 
have  been  so  burdened  with  the  property  of  the  Indian  that  we  have  pretty  nearly 
forgotten  the  man  himself.  But  it  is  the  best  disposition  of  the  property.  Hasten 
the  day  to  the  opening  up  of  the  residue  of  the  reservation  to  actual  settlers.  I  see 
my  old  chief  here,  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  and  I  want  to  bear  testimony  to  his  courage  in 
doing  many  things  that  he  did. 

In  some  cases  the  employes  do  well,  in  other  cases  they  are  a  curse.  Supplies  should 
not  be  given.  Let  the  Indian  handle  his  own  money.  Let  him  find  out  by  experience. 
Let  the  Indian  begin  to  handle  his  own  property.  He  will  soon  learn  who  is  cheating 
him.  As  the  Indian  said,  "  If  we  are  to  learn  tovalueadoUar  we  must  learn  how  much 
backache  there  is  in  it."  It  is  a  vast  mistake  to  take  a  tribe  and  give  them  stores  and 
clothes.  It  is  a  wrong,  and  hurts  them.  The  great  thing  is  as  severalty  means,  giv- 
ing the  land  individually,  and  let  it  mean  the  full  recognition  of  the  individual. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Janney,  of  the  Friends,  is  present  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him.     If  not,  we  will  call  on  Dr.  Childs. 

Dr.  Childs.  The  subject  of  the  removal  of  Indians  is  one  in  which  I  suppose  there 
is  so  common  a  feeling  of  antagonism  that  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  state  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indians.     That  feeling  that 
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the  removal  of  the  tribe  involves  injustice  has  had  a  good  deal  of  exemplification  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  a  crime  or  injustice. 

The  Ute  Indians  formerly  occupied  the  whole  of  Colorado,  extending  down  into 
New  Mexico.  There  has  been  a  succession  of  treaties  with  them,  beginning  back  in 
1863,  one  in  18(38,  one  in  1874,  and  one  in  1880.  Let  me  say  that  the  outcome  of  all 
these  has  been,  in  course  of  time,  the  removal  of  these  Indians  into  diiferent  sections. 
Some  of  them  have  gone  into  Utah  a  few  years  ago.  They  moved  out  of  the  upper 
part  of  Colorado  over  into  Utah.  One  section  of  them  that  occupied  the  western  part 
of  Colorado  was  moved  down  by  the  treaty  of  1880  into  the  southern  portion  of  Colo- 
rado. The  Southern  Utes  occupy  this  territory  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Colo- 
rado, a  territory  15  miles  wide  by  115  long,  comprising  1,104,000  acres.  Three  yeara 
ago  a  deputation  from  that  tribe  came  on  here  to  ask  for  the  removal.  That  wa& 
blocked  oif  and  they  have  remained  where  they  are. 

The  reasons  that  have  been  urged  for  their  removal  are,  in  substance,  these  :  First, 
the  territory  is  of  very  unfortunate  shape;  lying  as  it  does  between  settled  portion* 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  it  has  been  traversed  by  roads  over  which  the  whites 
pass.  It  has  also  been  crossed  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  for  a  large 
portion  of  it,  east  and  west,  which  has  taken  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  road  with- 
out any  remuneration.  The  game  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  The  tribe  is  a 
blanket  tribe,  and  their  present  territory  is  a  very  poor  one. 

The  commission  was  composed  of  General  J.  M.  Smith  and  Major  Weaver,  with  my- 
self. Our  instructions  were  very  decided,  that  no  motives  for  their  removal  should 
be  used  except  the  most  reasonable.  No  one  was  to  be  admitted  to  any  counsels, 
that  we  had  with  them.  But  we  became  satisfied  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
time;  that  they  must  go.     They  are  not  an  agricultural  people. 

There  are  only  300,000  or  400,000  acres  capable  of  cultivation  by  irrigation.  Of  the 
whole  of  this  I  suppose  that  it  would  be  a  large  estimate  to  say  that  the  Indians  cul- 
tivate 400  acres.  That  is  the  argument  used  by  the  whites  in  favor  of  removal.  The 
reasons  against  their  removal  do  not  come  from  the  Indians  themselves.  We  found 
that  only  a  short  time  before  we  came  the  chiefs,  who  are  the  authorities,  had  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  go.  We  were  strongly  opposed  when  we  got  there,  but  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  body  of  the  people  wanted  to  go.  The  reason  was  that  the 
cattlemen  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the  reservation.  They  pay  a  mere  trifle  to  the 
Indians,  and  they  cut  a  good  deal  of  grass. 

Over  in  Utah  there  is  a  very  large  cattle  interest.  An  English  company  grazes  from 
15,000  to  iiO,000  head  of  cattle  there.  It  is  their  interest  that  will  be  felt  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty.  It  took  us  three  months  to  get  their 
confidence.  They  thought  that  we  had  come  to  force  them.  When  we  satisfied  them 
of  our  friendliness,  they  finally  consented  to  send  a  deputation  over  into  Utah  to  see 
what  they  could  find.  It  was  suggested  that  they  should  go  into  the  Uintah  reser- 
vation where  there  are  about  one  thousand.  Of  the  Southern  Utes  there  are  about  one 
thousand.  They  could  all  be  accommodated  on  this  one  reservation.  But  there  is  a 
tribal  antagonism  that  we  could  not  overcome.  All  they  would  do  would  be  to  go 
over  and  look  at  Utah.  Nine  of  them,  under  a  military  escort,  went  with  us.  This 
map  does  not  fairly  represent  the  territory.  There  are  many  streams  of  water  that 
do  not  appear.  With  the  scale  of  miles  on  this,  I  made  as  accurate  an  estimate  as 
possible  of  the  size  of  this  territory.  It  is  the  territory  of  the  Bowen  bill,  except 
that  that  went  25  miles  farther  north.  This  territory  extends  from  the  San  Juan 
River  75  miles  north.  It  runs  west  to  the  Colorado  River,  and  follows  that  down  to 
the  San  Juan  River,  and  thus  back  to  the  point  of  starting.  This  gives  them  a  terri- 
tory bordering  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  On  the  west  is  the  Colorado  River  with 
its  deep  caiious,  giving  an  admirable  boundary.  On  the  north  is  a  waste  region. 
The  only  point  where  they  could  come  into  collision  would  be  on  the  Colorado  side. 
This  will  average  74  by  55  miles,  about  2,592,000  acres,  twice  their  present  reserva- 
tion.    It  is  the  eastern  part  that  is  of  principal  value. 

They  do  not  take  to  agriculture.  There  are  only  about  thirty  families  that  go 
through  the  forms  of  it.  Nearly  all  these  farms  are  let  out  to  Mexicans.  The  object 
of  the  severalty  act  is  defeated  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mexicans.  The  radical 
vice  of  this  tribe  is  that  they  wou't  work.  They  say,  *'  God  don't  work,  trees  don't 
work,  white  man  works,  Indian  no  good."  They  want  to  go  into  stock-raising.  The 
treaty  proposes  to  put  them  onto  this  reservation  that  is  well  adapted  for  grazing, 
and  give  them  50,000  sheep  to  start  with,  and  try  to  start  them  upward  in  civilization. 
These  are  the  main  points,  the  present  position  of  the  Indians,  and  the  point  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  remove  them.     They  get  rations  and  blankets  once  a  year. 

A  MEMBER.  Any  mission  work  ? 

Dr.  Childs.  With  the  exception  of  what  they  receive  in  this  way  they  are  still  a 
barbarous  tribe,  and  a  heathen  tribe.  There  are  no  missionaries,  nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  missionary  among  thom.  A  mission  was  started  sometime  ago  by  the  Luth- 
eran Church,  but  a  cowboy  fired  a  bullet  through  a  missionary's  hat,  and  he  got 
frightened  and  went  home.     They  have  a  school  about  which  I  can  not  say  much 
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that/ would  be  encouraging.  There  are  334  children  that  ought  he  in  school.  There 
is  a  Government  treaty  to  see  that  they  have  good  school  privileges;  there  were  eight 
or  nine  last  year  that  went  through  a  form  of  schooling,  but  as  a  whole  they  have  no 
schooling  or  Christianity. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  questions  asked,  because  I  know  there  will  be  objections  to 
the  treaty.  I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  My  impression  is  that 
the  Indians  have  started  to  move.  It  is  a  much  better  climate  for  them  than  where 
they  are  now.  Every  winter  white  men  drive  thousands  of  sheep  on  the  proposed  res- 
ervation in  Utah  t<>  keep  them.  The  Indians  assume  that  the  treaty  will  be  ratified' 
and  are  now  on  their  way. 

Prof.  Paintor.  Are  those  public  lands? 

Dr.  Guilds.  They  are  public  lands.  The  only  claims  that  are  possible  are  those  of 
a  few  Mormon  squatters.  There  is  plenty  of  water  there  (naming  several  creeks  and 
rivers).  There  are  several  little  groups  of  Mormon  squatters,  but  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  leave.  The  only  serious  opposition  will  be  from  the  cattle  men  who  have 
hastened  to  put  in  claims  under  the  desert-land  act.  I  think  they  are  all  fraudulent, 
but  that  will  have  to  be  contested.  They  are  English  capitalists-  If  their  claims  are 
valid  the  Government  will  have  to  make  arrangements  for  satisfying  them. 

Prof.  Paintor.  Why  have  not  these  lands  been  taken  up  ? 

Dr.  Childs.  Because  they  are  of  no  special  value,  except  for  grazing. 

Prof.  Paintor.  Then  the  Indians  must  continue  tribal  ? 

Dr.  Childs.  For  the  present  they  must  get  their  living  by  pastoral  work,  which 
is  much  better  than  what  they  are  doing  now.     They  are  now  simply  paui>ers.      vjji;>j 

A  Member.  Can  not  they  become  an  agricultural  people  on  their  reservation  ? 

Dr.  Childs.  I  don't  know.  But  there  is  every  condition  to  supply  them  ;  there  i» 
every  temptation  for  the  white  man  to  get  power  over  the  grazing  privilegts.  About 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  fed  and  fattened  there  every 
year,  and  that  might  certainly  support  1,000  Indians.  If  you  get  a  decent  system  of 
irrigation,  they  can  all  be  supported  by  agriculture. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welch.  It  seems  to  uie  that  the  question  of  removing  Indians  is  a 
serious  one.  I  fully  understand  that  it  frequently  is  the  case  that  there  are  reasons 
which  make  such  removals  necessary.  These  ought  to  be  duly  considered,  but  in  this- 
instance,  one  reason  is  advanced  which  seems  to  me  not  to  be  valid.  Apparently,  the 
first  motive  is,  the  fact  that  whites  are  crowding  upon  the  Indians,  and  are  doing^ 
things  with  their  lands  that  they  are  not  legally  allowed  to.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  restrain  the  whites  and  protect  the  Indians.  Will  it  not  be 
simply  an  expedient  if  they  are  moved  to  the  new  reservation  ?  In  a  short  time  the- 
pressure  of  the  whites  will  be  equally  strong  there,  and  the  reasons  for  their  occupy- 
ing those  lands  will  be  equally  strong.  I  agree  with  Miss  Fletcher  that  unused  andJ 
unneeded  lands  should  be  thrown  open  to  settlement.  But  that  is  different  from  tak- 
ing an  Indian  from  one  place,  and  putting  him  into  another  place,  simply  because  of 
the  pressure  upon  him. 

Dr.  Childs.  I  do  not  know  that  it  devolves  upon  the  Commission  to  answer  that.. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  inevitable.  You  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please  about  it,  but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  these  Indians.  You  may  de- 
nounce the  injustice  of  it  as  strongly  as  you  please,  but  there  is  the  fact.  A  gentlemam 
said  to  me,  "  1  have  $20,000  invested  there,  and  I  shall  lose  one-half  of  that,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  ought  to  go."  He  said  that  while  we  were  there,  there  had  been  some 
little  friction  between  the  Indians  and  the  cow-boys.  The  Indians  were  off  huntings 
about  one  hundred  of  them.  There  was  a  company  of  75  cow-boys,  who  were  to  meet 
at  a  certain  point  and  fire  upon  these  Indians,  and  kill  them  as  fast  as  they  could. 
A  white  man  who  heard  of  it,  knowing  that  it  meant  a  general  raid  by  the  Indians,, 
gave  the  Indians  warning. 

There  is  constant  friction,  ami  while  it  is  most  deplorable,  and  while  I  believe  the 
blame  is  with  the  whites,  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  help  it.  By  taking  them  up^ 
here  into  Utah,  you  take  them  out  of  the  way.  The  agent  interprets  the  present  law 
this  way  :  "  It  is  true  that  these  white  men  have  no  right  here,  but  the  land  belongs 
to  the  Indians,  and  if  he  says  to  the  white  man  '  You  may  range  over  my  pasture,'  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.'  If  another  chief  consents  to  having  100  tons  of  hay  cut 
off,  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

A  Member.  Would  not  the  solution  lie  here:  In  getting  the  Government  to  demand 
that  trespassers  shall  remove  from  the  reservation,  and  in  getting  the  Government  to 
take  those  children,  and  put  them  in  Captain  Pratt's  school  ?  Would  not  this  bring 
them  within  ten  years  to  a  position  where  they  would  protect  their  own  rights,  and 
would  live  on  those  lands?  The  Indian  can  be  made  a  farmer,  and  the  failure  in  this 
instance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  properly  tried.  I  think  it  will  not  be  cut- 
ting to  the  root  of  the  tree  to  remove  him.  You  must  put  him  under  civilizing  influ- 
ences where  he  is.    Is  it  not  a  palliating  process  to  put  him  there  ? 

Dr.  Childs.  Is  there  not  a  progress  in  civilization  ?  The  first  step  above  a  savage* 
state  is  a  pastoral  state. 
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Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  Lave  seen  not  a  few  civilized  Indians  that  have 
not  gone  throngh  it. 

Dr.  Childs.  But  that  is  a  prior  stage. 

A  Member.  You  can  not  get  a  Navajo  child  into  a  school.  They  are  looking  after 
«heep  all  the  time. 

Dr.  Childs.  You  can  not  reach  anything  effectively  under  the  present  system, 
-where  so  much  depends  upon  the  individuals  who  represent  the  Department.  Every 
position  is  made  the  reward  of  political  service.  I  have  no  hope  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  any  tribe. 

Captain  Peatt.  You  say  there  are  400,000  acres  of  good  land.  I  have  been  there, 
and  I  agree  with  you.  Did  you  ever  think  of  giving  everybody  160  acres,  and  building 
a  little  brown-stone  house  for  each  one,  and  giving  the  rest  to  the  whites  ? 

Dr.  Childs.  We  did  not  think  of  the  brown-stone  house,  but  we  thought  of  the 
land  and  tried  our  best  to  get  them  to  take  their  laud  in  severalty.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  decisive  question  there  was  not  one  that  would  do  it.  The  tribe  is  a 
remarkable  tribe.  It  is  the  only  absolute  pure  Indian  tribe  in  the  country.  We  had 
good  theories,  but  you  can  not  always  follow  out  the  theory.  I  wish  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  Pratt's  or  Armstrong's  boys  and  girls  and  give  them  the  positions 
-out  at  the  agencies.     But  that  involves  a  change  in  our  whole  management. 

-Mr.  Paintor.  Allow  me  to  make  a  brief  statement.  It  is  true  that  a  few  years  ago 
a  delegation  of  those  Indians  came  on  here.  But  they  were  not  sent  by  the  Indians. 
They  complained  that  they  were  crowded  upon  by  the  white  men.  The  Secretary 
suggested  that  they  should  go  where  the  white  men  did  not  want  to  go.  Seuator 
Boweu  was  allowed  to  put  his  bill  for  their  removal  on  to  a  bill  to  ratify  an  agree- 
Tnent  with  Indians  in  Montana.  It  was  passed  by  a  conference  committee.  It  was 
intended  solely  for  the  pui-pose  of  gratifying  the  people  of  Colorado.  They  insist  that 
rthei  Indians  must  get  out  of  Colorado.  As  I  look  at  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  although 
'we  said  in  1872  that  we  would  not  make  any  more  treaties,  it  seems  to  me  to  revive 
tlieokl  plan  of  buying  up  the  chiefs.  We  take  them  to  a  country  where  they  must 
keep  up  the  tribal  system  in  order  to  live.  We  take  them  against  the  wishes  of  the 
cattle  men  and  cow-boys  up  there,  and  by  this  treaty  we  must  protect  them.  We 
can  protect  them  in  the  same  way  down  where  they  are.  I  asked  a  man  who  has  been 
five  years  in  that  country  how  they  would  live  up  there.  And  he  said  simply  by  be- 
ing supported  by  the  United  States  Government.  I  understand  there  is  land  where 
they  are  now  upon  which  they  can  live.  Commissioner  Atkins  went  out  there  and 
held  a  long  conference  with  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  they  were  all 
opposed  to  removal. 

Dr.  Childs.  That  is  not  the  statement  that  is  made  in.  published  documents. 
Commissioner  Atkins  said  that  he  found  them  about  equally  divided.  How  do  you 
Jinow  that  those  who  came  on  about  three  years  ago  were  sent  by  white  men  ? 

Mr.  Paintor.  They  were  not  sent  by  the  Indians.  It  was  not  the  cattle  men  who 
sent  them.    They  want  them  to  stay  there. 

Dr.  Childs.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Paintor.  The  House  refused  to  report  the  bill. 

Dr.  Childs.  The  cattle  men  sent  on  a  lawyer,  and  while  the  bill  dealt  fairly  with 
-the  Indians,  they  got  an  amendment  tacked  on  which  cut  off  a  strip  40  miles  wide, 
which  took  off  all  the  best  land.     It  ought  to  have  been  rejected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cutcheon.  The  object  of  the  change  is  to  get  the  Indians  away  from 
the  white  men,  as  I  understand  it.  No  white  man  has  any  right  on  any  Indian  reser- 
vation. The  cattle  men  are  there  by  a  so-called  lease.  Suppose  the  Indians  are  re- 
moved, what  is  to  prevent  them  from  leasing  the  new  reservation  as  they  now  do  f 

Dr.  Childs.  We  hoped  that  Congress  would  have  the  wisdom  and  grace  to  prevent 
it. 

Mr.  Cutcheon.  Congress  has  a  great  deal  of  both,*but  it  has  not  yet  discovered 
any  way,  except  by  military  power,  of  keeping  cattle  men  oft'  a  reservation.  I  think 
as  professor  Paintor  says,  the  only  way  is  to  put  the  Indian  where  the  white  man  will 
not  go.     What  do  you  gain  by  changing  the  place  of  this  tribe  ? 

Dr.  Childs.  I  suppose  law  could  prevent  that.  The  treaty  does  propose  to  clear 
off  the  white  man  from  the  proposed  reservation.  Whether  they  would  go  back  again 
is  a  question  for  the  future.     I  think  a  good  agent  could  keep  them  off. 

General  Whittlesey.  There  is  a  representative  present  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  of  whose  presence  I  was  not  aware  before,  and  I  propose  that  before  we  take 
a  recess  we  hear  briefly  from  him. 

Mr.  Church.  If  the  other  question  is  closed,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  say  a  word.  Our 
■missionary  policy  has  changed  in  the  last  twenty-fire  years.  It  was  the  glory  of  our 
early  sjstem  that  we  did  a  good  deal  of  evangelizing,  but  of  late  we  have  done  most 
of  our  work  with  the  colored  people  and  not  with  the  Indians.  We  have  held 
our  old  ground,  embracing  about  thirty-five  stations.  We  have  7  in  New  York,  15  in 
Michigan,  several  in  Minnesota,  2  in  Oregon,  1  on  Puget's  Sound.  They  cost  about 
^,000  per  year.    Each  has  a  white  pastor,  with  several  local  preachers.     We  have 
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800  church  members,  and  about  the  same  number  in  Sunday  schools.  Among  the 
Onondagas,  the  St.  Regis,  and  one  other  the  work  is  slow.  The  aboriginal  does  not 
love  work,  and  has  the  inertia  of  hereditary  laziness,  yet  I  think  in  the  three  tribes 
mentioned  they  will  average  about  as  good  in  their  moral  and  educational  character 
as  the  farmers  about  there.  We  spent  |300,000  in  a  year  among  the  freedmen,  and 
only  about  live  or  six  thousand  on  our  Indians,  because  we  left  it  to  the  other  denomi- 
nations to  do  the  work.  I  enjoy  thinking  what  a  generous  catholic  spirit  moves  thi^ 
Commission. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  two  additions  be  made  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions.     General  Armstrong  and  Professor  Painter  should  be  added. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  consider  them  as  added  to  the 
committee. 

General  Whittlesey.  There  is  a  great  deal  left  for  another  session.  We  have 
not  heard  from  Mr.  Welch  or  Professor  Painter.  We  have  also  Captain  Pratt  and 
-General  Armstrong,  enough  to  till  up  another  session,  together  with  resolutions  that 
will  be  introduced.     1  move  that  we  take  a  recess  to  half-past  2  o'clock. 

Motion  carried. 

Meetiuf  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Rankin. 

Dr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  began  our  work  about 
twenty-eight  years  ago  among  the  Indians.  At  that  time  we  established  Spencer  Aca- 
demy, and  amongst  our  missionary  workers  were  two  men  well  known  for  their  devo- 
tion, Drs.  Kingsbury  and  Byington.  They  have  both  passed  away.  A  dozen  years 
ago  our  force  was  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  The  reason  is  chiefly  that  the  Indians 
of  the  Indian  Territory  are  reaching  a  point  of  self-support.  We  have  three  mis- 
sionaries. Our  work  is  under  the  care  of  our  board  of  foreign  missions.  A  year  ago 
it  was  attempted  to  transfer  the  work,  but  there  was  objection,  and  it  so  still  remains. 
One  of  our  missionaries,  John  P.  Reed,  has  been  engaged  at  Wakonta,  in  educational 
w^ork  as  well  as  preaching.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  principal  of  a  boarding-school  of 
forty  or  fifty  scholars;  he  is  doing  good  work.  We  have  also  day-schools  and  Sab- 
bath-schools. 

The  churches  under  our  care  are  about  a  dozen,  andembrace  a  membership  of  about 
600.  They  are  chiefly  served  by  native  ministers,  some  8  or  10  in  number.  They  are 
formed  into  a  Presbytery  known  as  the  Indian  Presbytery,  which  makes  regular  re- 
ports to  our  larger  assembly.  We  have  not  extended  our  work  very  much,  owing  to 
lack  of  force ;  the  churches  have  their  attention  occupied  by  other  branches  of  work, 
and  their  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  Indians,  as  we  would  be  glad  to  do. 
The  people  have  their  own  native  workers,  and  the  work  on  the  whole  is  favorable. 
The  unfavorable  conditions  conie  from  the  contact  with  white  settlers.  Those  who 
push  in  are  not  allowed  to  become  land-owners  there,  bnt;  they  have,  however,  some 
certain  privileges.  They  are  men  whose  moral  character  is  unfavorable  to  the  In- 
dians. 

We  have  a  Presbytery  of  about  600  communicants,  10  ministers,  3  missionaries,  1 
boarding-school,  some  day  and  Sabbath  schools.  While  the  work  is  small,  it  is  sat- 
isfactory. 

Dr.  Childs.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  the  contact  with  the  whites  is  bad  ? 

Dr.  Rankin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  committee,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  hear  from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  For  the  last  year  Congress  voted  $40,000  for  the  education 
of  12,000  children  under  21  years  of  age  in  Alaska.  This  was  $5,000  less  than  last  year. 
We  have  fourteen  day-schools,  with  1,200  children  in  attendance.  Our  population  is 
35,000  Indians  and  about  2,000  whites ;  not  150  whites  have  their  families  there,  so 
that  the  children  are  nearly  all  native.  In  addition  to  the  fourteen  day-schools  es- 
tablished by  the  Government  there  are  three  contract  schools — one,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  on  the  Yukon  River;  the  second,  among  the  Episcopalians  on  the  Yukon 
River;  and  the  third,  the  Presbyterian  Training  School,  at  Sitka.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  from  the  introduction  of  politics.  The  schools  are  not  as  effi- 
cient as  the  year  previous.  About  a  year  ago  the  Episcopalians  removed  their  school 
inland  about  150  miles,  to  a  little  native  village  on  the  Yukon.  They  have  two  minis- 
ters there  doing  good  work.  Their  school  work  is  its  commencement.  They  may  have 
this  winter  25  or  30  children.  A  year  ago  this  winter  one  of  the  missionaries  made  a 
nineteen-day  trip  up  the  river,  visiting  settlements  and  trying  to  create  an  interest 
that  would  increase  the  number  of  children  sent  in  to  a  boarding-school  that  they 
established  last  September.  During  most  of  the  time  the  thermometer  was  53  de- 
grees below  zero.  All  our  schools  and  mission  stations  in  western  Alaska  have  a 
mail  but  once  a  year,  so  that  the  statistics  sent  out  are  for  the  year  1887  and  1888. 

On  a  parallel  with  the  great  Yukon  River  are  three  stations,  one  by  the  Church  of 
England.  The  second  great  river  is  the  Kous  Kakim,  and  there  is  a  new  station  of 
the  United  States  Moravians.     They  are  there  simply  because  we  could  not  get  any 
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other  Christiari  denomiuation  to  go  to  the  Eskimo.  It  seemed  such  a  desperate  thing 
that  the  others  all  plead  that  they  could  not  take  the  17,000  Eskimo,  one-half  of  the 
population  of  Alaska.  The  Moravians,  tru«  to  their  history,  were  ready  and  did  re- 
spond, and  God  is  blessing  their  sacrifice  by  giving  them  great  success.  The  calls 
come  from  far  and  near.  The  missionary  can  not  spread  himself  far  enough  to  meet 
the  demand.  A  second  station  was  established  upon  a  third  river,  the  Mushegat^ 
running  parallel  to  the  other  two.  The  first  convert  was  a  white  man,  an  English- 
man, who  had  no  more  knowledge  of  God  than  an  Eskimo.  He  had  been  left  up  there 
in  charge  of  a  canning  station.  We  trust  that  when  the  annual  letters  come  next 
year,  we  shall  hear  that  those  Eskimo  are  clamoring  for  the  gospel.  The  success  of 
these  two  Moravian  stations  seems  very  great.  It  is  the  first  fruits,  that  apparently 
offer  a  very  abundant  harvest. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  their  ladies,  raised  $5,000  to  put  up  a  building 
for  a  Jessie  Lee  memorial.  It  wiU'be  the  school  of  their  mission  in  Alaska.  They 
have  taken  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  will  establish  it  at  Ounalaska.  Six  hundred 
miles  east  of  this  proposed  station  is  Miss  Roscoe,  working  under  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

For  those  who  were  not  here  two  years  ago,  I  will  state  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
visit  all  these  stations  once  a  year.  I  have  never  been  able  to  visit  this  station  on 
the  Bering  Sea,  because 'I  could  not  get  to  them.  It  is  along  the  coast,  and  I  had 
to  charter  a  schooner  to  take  the  teacher,  with  her  house  and  school  fixtures,  along 
with  me.  I  have  never  been  able  to  visit  her  since.  We  have  a  country  there  of 
vast  size,  that  has  not  a  single  road,  or  carriage,  and  almost  no  horses.  This  shows 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  missionary  work  or  teaching.  The  stations  of  the  Church 
of  Sweden  have  been  carried  on  with  small  schools.  The  one  at  Ounalaska  is  the 
northernmost  in  Alaska.  The  other  is  at  the  base  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  They  have  had 
great  success  in  the  year  they  have  been  there.  They  have  had  no  interpreters,  but 
have  had  to  get  along  the  best  way  they  could.  During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the 
Friends  from  Kansas  have  established  a  mission  at  Douglass  Island,  the  head  quarter* 
of  the  richest  mine  in  Alaska,  putting  out  $150,000  in  gold  every  month.  They  have 
one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  world,  it  having  240  stamps.  This  has  collected  there 
two  or  three  thousand  native  people,  and  many  children.  The  Friends'  station  is  at 
this  point,  and  one  of  the  Friends  has  been  appointed  Government  teacher.  They 
hope  to  establish  a  home  to  save  the  girls  from  their  surroundings. 

On  Annette  Island  is  the  Metlakatla  colony  ;  many  of  you  remember  Dr.  Duncan. 
On  August  7, 1887,  they  moved  up  to  the  new  station,  about  60  miles.  Mr.  Cutcheon, 
of  Michigan,  has  introduced  a  bill  granting  the  island  for  the  use  of  that  colony.  The 
land  question  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  dissatisfaction  with  British  Columbia. 
In  coming  to  the  United  States  they  should  have  their  land  protected.  A  white  man 
can  not  get  any  title  to  land  in  Alaska. 

During  the  past  summer* I  have  been  twice  in  that  settlement  and  staid  some^ 
time.  They  have  made  very  great  advance ;  the  statement  that  they  are  going  back 
is  simply  bosh.  Not  a  single  family  out  of  800  people  has  gone  back  to  British  Colum- 
bia. Two  or  three  have  been  sent  away  by  the  colony  because  they  were  not  willing 
to  come  under  the  rules  for  their  better  protection  and  progress.  The  newspaper  re- 
ports refer  to  these  families.  During  the  past  year  shelter  has  been  the  first  thing, 
and  they  have  put  up  about  one  hundred  cabins.  They  are  along  the  beach  because 
of  the  heavy  timber.  They  have  cut  the  great  trees  down  on  about  20  acres.  Some 
of  these  trees  are  7  and  8  feet  in  diameter.  A  tree  that  was  left  down  near  the  beach 
they  have  cut  off  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  and  that  makes  their  band-stand. 
This  last  fall  lines  have  been  run  and  streets  laid  out  and  corner  stakes  put  in,  so 
that  lots  are  now  being  allotted.  Each  person  can  secure  a  lot  for  the  taking  out  of 
the  stumps.  Most  of  them  were  compelled  to  scatter  for  work  this  summer.  Many 
of  them  went  to  Juneau  to  get  work  in  the  mines.  Many  others  went  to  the  fish- 
packing  establishments,  lying  from  20  to  100  miles  from  home.  Their  wages  will  be 
expended  in  putting  up  homes. 

Mr.  Duncan  started  a  saw-mill  to  cut  lumber  for  the  village,  but  the  orders  cama 
in  from  the  canning  establishment  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  to  run  at  night  part 
of  the  time.  The  mill  has  paid  for  itself  the  first  season  in  lumber  sold  to  outsiders. 
This  year  they  desire  to  establish  a  salmon-canning  factory  and  a  fish-oil  manu« 
factory.  The  people  when  they  left  British  Columbia  supposed  that  they  could  take 
down  their  houses  and  carry  them  with  them,  but  a  British  officer  did  not  allow 
them  to  touch  a  stick  of  their  own  houses,  the  fruit  of  the  savings  of  thirty  years. 
Now  an  itemized  account  of  this  loss  is  being  made  up  and  will  be  sent  in  upon  the 
British  Government,  amounting  to  about  $50,000,  which  they  have  robbed  these  peo- 
ple of.  The  British  authorities  even  took  charge  of  their  libraries,  their  shovels, 
saws,  etc.  They  went  out  empty  handed.  I  do  not  know  who  was  responsible  for 
the  order.     A  gun-boat  was  sent  up  there,  and  an  officer  put  in  charge  of  the  village. 

Dr.  Duncan's  private  library,  tools,  etc.,  were  confiscated.  It  was  by  Government 
authority. 
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They  are  full  of  hope  and  happiness  over  the  change.  They  were  afraid  that  last 
year  they  could  not  lay  up  their  8ni)ply  of  fish,  and  consequently  that  they  might 
suffer,  but  they  found  an  abundant  supply  of  tish  in  their  harbor.  They  are  very 
much  pleavsed  with  their  new  location;  it  is  more  favorable  than  the  one  they  left. 
They  held  an  enthusiastic  independence  day  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  day  they 
landed. 

Finding  the  difficulty  they  had  in  their  school  operations,  Dr.  Duncan  has  erected 
two  large  buildings,  50  or  75  feet  wide  and  200  feet  long.  They  are  intended  for  a 
canning  establishment,  but  are  in  use  for  a  day  school.  There  are  150  chiklren  in  the 
school.  They  went  through  last  winter  without  any  fire  in  that  large  room.  Mr. 
Duncan  thinks  that  a  fire  gives  people  colds,  and  so  he  won't  have  them.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  policy,  he  confines  his  work  to  primary  departments,  and  when  a  boy  gets 
to  be  fifteen  years  old  he  is  turned  out.  Some  ot  the  boys  began  to  ask  me  if  they 
€Ould  not  get  into  some  other  school.  They  asked  Mr.  Duncan  to  let  them  go  to  Sitka, 
and  some  'M  of  the  best  young  men  were  put  in  there.  Just  before  August  7  they 
came  to  the  superintendent  and  wanted  permission  to  observe  the  day;  a  general 
holiday  was  declared.  They  had  religious  exercises,  addresses,  papers,  and  a  grand 
time.  In  the  evening  they  had  a  minstrel  troupe  for  their  own  fun.  The  teachers 
had  no  idea  of  what  it  was  to  be.  Among  other  things,  they  had  a  large  cur- 
tain. -On  one  side  was  the  Douglass  pine,  a  representative  tree  of  British  Columbia; 
at  the  base  a  lion  looking  ofi'  on  an  expanse  of  water,  and  by  his  side  was  the  British 
flag.  Over  on  the  other  side  was  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  inside  a  wreath 
were  written  the  words  "  Metlakatla,  U.  S.  A.,"  and  over  the  wreath  a  big  eagle  with 
a  scroll  inscribed,  ''  The  British  lion  always  told  us  he  was  our  friend,  but  we  found 
him  a  gay  deceiver.  Every  year  he  brought  up  his  gun-boats  and  pointed  his  guns 
to  blow  down  our  village.  Now  we  have  found  out  who  our  true  friend  is.  It  is  the 
king  of  birds.  He  has  a  sharp  eye  for  our  worth,  and  now  we  bid  the  British  lion 
farewell." 

These  boys  are  very  handy ;  if  anything  needs  mending,  somebody  steps  out  ready 
to  do  what  is  right,  from  mending  a  boot  to  running  an  engine.  Mr.  Duncan  has 
been  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  compulsory  educational  law  is  fully  car- 
ried out  at  Metlakatla.  They  have  kept  out  all  liquor,  and  it  is  the  only  place  in 
Alaska  where  it  is  so.  They  also  keep  it  out  of  a  large  region  of  country  around. 
Just  before  Christmas  they  found  two  white  men  smuggling  in  whisky  ;  they  were 
sent  to  Sitka  for  trial.  They  had  a  police  force  just  above  the  boundary  line.  The 
Presbyterian  missionaries  are  in  southeastern  Alaska,  with  seven  stations.  There  is 
a  church  at  Juneau  of  about  60  communicants,  and  one  at  Wrangle  with  54  commu- 
nicants. Rev.  Mr.  Gould  has  a  church  of  60  or  70,  and  at  Sitka  we  have  a  church 
of  about  300.  There  were  113  additions  last  year,  very  many  of  them  natives.  This 
year  should  report  a  gain  of  over  100.  Last  communion  season  they  received  34 
into  the  church.  A  portion  of  those  came  from  the  school  children,  and  the  rest  from 
the  parents,  who  are  led  by  the  children  to  see  the  light.  In  some  instances  the 
grandparents  are  brought  in.  The  school  at  Sitka  is  the  center  of  operations.  For 
lack  of  Government  schools  of  various  kinds,  our  school  is  a  general  training  school. 
The  pupils  are  given  various  kinds  of  training.  It  is  also  a  reformatory.  Every  one 
we  have  that  is  found  so  lawless  that  a  court  has  to  take  charge  of  him  is  without  a 
place  in  which  he  can  be  put.  They  have  to  put  these  people  into  the  school.  But  it 
is  not  fair  to  the  other  children  to  make  them  associate  with  these  bad  ones,  and  it  has 
been  a  serious  question  what  to  do.  We  have  lately  made  an  attempt  to  get  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  them. 

We  have  an  infant  department.  There  are  children  sometimes  born  whose  parents 
do  not  want  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  up.  Infants  are  frequently  smothered  to 
j)revent  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them.  Some  of  them  have  been  offered  to  the 
school.  We  have  not  had  a  sufficient  force  of  teachers  to  take  charge  of  them,  so  an 
appeal  is  out  for  a  building  in  which  to  put  these  children.  We  want  provision  for 
taking  charge  of  that  class. 

The  school  has  been  a  sort  of  refuge  for  child-wives.  According  to  ancient  custom, 
when  a  boy  is  born  a  wife  is  bought  for  him  ;  or  a  man  and  his  wife  will  take  a  boy 
and  a  girl  to  become  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  one  who  dies  first.  Plurality  of  wives 
exists.  Some  girls  run  away  from  old  husbands.  White  men  take  Indian  girls,  and 
then  leave  them  when  they  go  out  of  the  country.  We  have  piteous  appeals  for  help 
for  these  child-wives. 

If,  in  the  next  few  years,  we  are  to  have  native  teachers,  they  are  to-day  in  that 
school ;  the  training  of  the  advanced  classes  takes  the  form  of  normal  work. 

There  is  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the  school,  for  many  children  come  to  it  suf- 
fering from  diseases  inherited  from  their  parents.  In  many  instances  we  think  the 
disease  has  been  eradicated,  many  of  them  being  young  enough  to  have  treatment 
meet  their  case  ;  so  the  hospital  work  bec<mies  a  necessity. 

We,  of  course,  meet  with  great  difficulties.  You  have  seen  the  statements  going 
through  the  Eastern  press,     la  essential  particulars  they  are  true,  notwithstanding 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  states  he  had  uo  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  subject 
does  not  get  into  official  reports  ;  the  thing  has  been  true  ever  since  white  men  have 
been  in  that  country.  I  hope  that  the  Purity  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  can  draw  up  a  bill  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  things.  It  is 
simply  destroying  the  native  population  near  the  largest  centers.  The  tribes  will 
become  extinct  unless  something  is  done  to  arrest  the  downward  career.  I  trust  the 
friends  here  will  use  what  influence  they  can  to  secure  larger  appropriations  for  the 
schools.  The  appropriation  is  utterly  inadequate.  We  could  bring  almost  the  entire 
child  population  into  the  school  if  the  Government  would  furnish  the  means.  We 
are  carrying  on  the  experiment,  which  has  been  recommended  here  in  the  East,  of 
model  cottages.  We  have  six  actually  built,  and  four  of  them  occupied  by  husbands 
and  wives  that  have  been  educated  and  gone  through  the  course  of  the  Sitka  school. 
Last  Christmas  two  couples  were  married,  and  two  others  are  waiting  to  get  married. 
We  require  a  young  man  to  first  get  permission,  and  then  to  make  his  bed-room  set  of 
furniture.  Three  of  these  houses  were  built  with  means  furnished  by  the  Women's 
National  Indian  Association.  We  feel  very  grateful  to  Eastern  friends  for  the  erection 
of  these  cottages.  The  occupants  expect  to  pay  back  the  money  in  annual  install- 
ments. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welch  then  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
(See  pp.  a,  b,  c.) 

Dr.  Childs.  Before  they  are  taken  up,  I  would  like  to  ask  just  what  we  are.  Is 
this  a  meeting,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  Indian  commissioners,  and  is  this  action  their 
action  1  Or  is  it  an  independent  meeting?  It  will  aifect  a  good  deal  my  judgment 
upon  these  questions. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  every  one  present  is  a  member  of  the 
meeting. 

General  Whittlesey.  This  conference  has  been  held  now  for  eighteen  years ;  it  is 
called  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  ;  of  course  it  is  a  meeting  of  that  boards 
a  conference  with  the  secretaries  of  societies  carrying  on  work  among  the  Indians, 
and  other  friends,  who  get  together  to  express  their  views,  and  I  suppose  every  per- 
son here  has  just  as  much  right  as  another  to  be  here,  and  just  as  much  right  to  vote. 

Dr.  Childs.  Does  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  go  to  the  public  as  the  action, 
of  the  Board  of  (Commissioners  or  as  that  of  the  conference? 

The  Chairman.  As  the  action  of  the  conference. 

Dr.  Childs  then  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  taken  up  in  order,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

The  first  resolution  was  read  by  Mr.  Welch  and  adopted  without  discussion. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  read. 

Dr.  Childs.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  intends  to  commit  this  conference  against 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Utes.  If  so,  I  object  to  the  resolution.  As- 
suming that  to  be  the  practical  application  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  not  just  yet  in  the 
province  of  this  conference  to  take  that  action.  In  the  first  place,  this  conference  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  Here  are  these  Utes  that,  under  a  treaty^ 
were  crowded  down  from  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Colorado  into  a  little  nar- 
row strip  of  land,  Avhere  they  have  all  of  the  bad  results  of  contact  with  the  whites  and 
none  of  the  advantages.  This  commission,  which  was  appointed  looking  at  the  con- 
dition of  that  tribe,  in  the  light  of  their  interests,  has  found  for  them  a  far  better  res- 
ervation, to  which  the  Indians,  most  of  them,  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  go,  and  the 
change  of  location  being  such  as  to  not  remove  them  any  considerable  distance  from 
their  home,  and  yet  to  take  them  away  from  under  the  influences  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  I  will  go  in  with  any  man  in  securing  justice  for  the  Indian,  but  when 
a  theory  is  urged  that  will  work  injustice  to  an  enl  ire  tribe,  I  enter  my  protest  against 
it.  Some  of  those  Indians  expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  removal.  But  there 
was  no  objection  to  this  treaty  from  any  man  who  was  not  in  the  best  circumstances 
"where  they  are  now. 

The  only  objections  came  from  men  for  whom  the  Government  had  been  and  is  doing; 
the  most  where  they  are,  who  are  the  most  comfortable  of  all,  and  who,  we  have  the 
evidence,  were  under  the  influence  of  the  cattle  men.- 

In  order  to  get  the  resolution  properly  before  the  meeting,  Professor  Painter  moved 
that  it  be  adopted. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  Welch.  This  resolution  is  not  aimed  at  the  specific  case  which  was  discussed, 
this  morning.  That  it  was  suggested  by  that  case  I  am  frank  to  admit.  I  do  not 
presume  that  any  of  that  committee  proitose  to  pass  upon  the  advisability  of  remov- 
ing the  Utes.  This  resolution  is  simply  a  general  resolution,  not  aimed  at  any  par- 
ticular case,  but  to  cover  what  the  committee  considers  to  be  a  real  danger  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Indian  problem.  The  vital  point  is  that  Indian  tribes  should 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  removed  if  it  is  practicable  to  effect  their  civilization  in  the  place 
where  they  now  are.  There  are  cases  where  it  is  proper  to  remove  Indians.  I  am 
advocating  such  a  case  at  the  present  time.     What  this  committee  desires  to  do  is  to 
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frame  ji,  resolution  broad  enough  to  cover  that  position,  and  yet  leave  o^Ten  a  way  of 
escape  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable.  We  don't  desire  to  prejudge  in  any  way  the  case 
of  the  Ute  Indians.  I  entirely  suspend  judgment.  I  simply  say  I  don't  know.  If  the 
resolution  is  not  properly  worded,  we  desire  to  have  it  amended. 

Dr.  Strieby  proposed  to  amend  the  resolution  by  saying  "  unless  there  be  reasona- 
ble  grounds  that  the  proposed  removal  shall  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians." 

Dr.  Childs  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he  had  endeavored  to  state  the  full  facts. 

Professor  Painter.  I  think  I  suggested  that  idea  yesterday.  But  I  meet  this  iik 
almost  every  reservation.  Before  the  severalty  act  cau  be  put  into  operation  the 
surroundings  of  thatreservation  need  some  adjustment.  We  think  we  ought  to  locate 
the  Indians  first,  and  then  allot  the  lands.  We  dou't  call  in  question  the  advisability 
of  removing  any  particular  Indian,  but  we  want  to  know  that  it  is  advisable. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  then  adopted. 

The  third  resolution  was  then  read,  and  after  some  discussion  by  Dr.  Strieby  andf 
•Professor  Painter  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  points  in  the  bill  referred  to  was 
adopted. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  resolutions  were  read  and  adopted  without  discussion. 

The  seventh  resolution  was  then  read,  and  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Strieby,  Dr.  Childs^ 
Dr.  Boyd,  General  Whittlesey,  Mr.  Welch,  and  others. 

Pending  further  discussion  General  Armstrong  was  introduced  and  said  : 

We  are  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  8th  of  February  as  emancipation  day  at  Hamp- 
ton. There  will  be  some  services  on  that  day  and  I  wish  to  invite  all  who  are  here 
to  come  down  to  them.  You  can  have  a  whole  day  there,  and  if  a  party  could  work, 
through  Professor  Painter,  we  will  meet  the  party,  give  them  breakfast  and  dinner,  and 
that  will  give  them  the  day  there,  ihe  exercises  make  a  pretty  full  day.  You  are 
very  cordially  invited  to  come  down  at  that  time  and  celebrate  that  day,  which  ha* 
been  a  very  important  day  with  them. 

Discussion  of  the  resolution  was  then  resumed,  and  after  some  amendment  it  wa* 
adopted. 

The  chairman  then  named  the  following  persons  to  serve  as  the  committee  to  wait 
upon  the  President -elect :  General  Cliuton  B.  Fisk,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Dr.  S.  L, 
Childs,  Miss  A.  L.  Dawes,  Henry  Kendall,  James  E.  Rhodes,  H.  O.  Houghtdn,  and 
Mrs.  Quinton. 

General  Whittlesey.  There  are  representatives  still  present  of  the  Indians' Right* 
Association  from  whom  we  have  not  heard.  Dr.  Rhodes  expected  to  be  here,  but  i* 
not  present.  Mr.  Welch  is  the  secretary,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  time  to  hear  from, 
him,  and  from  Mrs.  Quinton,  and  from  Miss  Dawes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mrs.  Quinton  let  us  hear  from  her  ? 

Mrs.  Quinton.  The  work  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  has  gone  oa 
steadily  and  with  increasing  interest.  It  has  been  represented  by  the  home  build- 
ing department  and  the  missionary  work.  Three  cottages  have  been  built.  There 
have  been  twenty-seven  applications  for  such  help.  The  emergency  fund  have  been 
used  for  various  purposes.  One  Indian  has  bought  a  harness,  another  a  horse,  a  fam- 
ily has  been  clothed,  a  wagon  purchased,  etc.  Ic  is  a  work  of  great  interest.  The 
mission  work  has  gone  forward  as  usual.  There  have  been  three  missions  served^ 
one  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  that  is  now  pa-sing  to  the  care  of  Bishop  Hare  ;  he  se- 
lected the  situation,  and  a  cottage  has  been  built,  and  a  chapel.  The  mission  among 
the  Indians  of  Idaho  has  gone  to  the  Connecticut  branch  of  our  association.  The 
hope  is  that  the  different  State  branches  will  each  take  some  particular  tribe  in 
charge,  and  do  what  they  may  be  able  to.  The  Connecticut  ladies  have  furnished 
the  money  for  the  Idaho  mission.  They  have  the  promise  of  KiO  acres  with  which 
they  hope  to  set  up  a  model  farm.  The  mission  among  the  Omahas  has  gone  on  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  missionary  there  is  a  physician.  They  have  a  night 
school  and  a  sewing  school.  There  is  a  second  station  at  Omaha  Creek.  Money  ha» 
been  furnished  for  a  building  at  the  mission  station.  Five  acres  have  been  given  by 
the  Indians,  and  a  chapel  and  school-house  are  to  be  put  up  presently,  and  also  at 
Omaha  Creek.  The  Indians  have  been  inspired  towards  self-help.  They  have  giver* 
a  large  collection.  That  mission  is  going  on  very  interestingly.  It  has  a  depart- 
ment of  hospital  work  that  has  been  much  blessed.  They  went  to  the  polls  and 
voted  soberly  last  fall.  They  are  taught  to  mend  plows,  etc.  When  the  bridge*^ 
were  washed  away  the  doctor  helped  them  to  build  new  ones. 

Among  the  Kiowas,  a  mission  will  be  started  by  the  Presbyterians,  but  will  be 
helped  by  one  of  our  State  associations;  wherever  any  church  is  ready  to  come  in 
there  the  society  will  lead  the  way.  The  solutions  of  such  problems  have  been  very 
providential.  The  new  mission  this  year  will  be  in  California,  among  the  Mission 
Indians.  We  have  the  pledged  help  of  several  auxiliaries  for  the  work.  The  public 
work  is  going  on  just  as  it  has  done,  by  cifculating  literal  y  articles  in  the  press.  We 
have  a  periodical  of  our  own.  We  have  general"  public  meetings  as  far  and  aS  fast 
as  possible.  Everywhere  the  feeling  is  very  strong  hs  to  d-^finite  things  to  ask  for 
and  work  for.     This  matter  of  civil  service  as  applied  to  Indian  affairs  is  regarded 
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as  a  positive  tiling  to  work  for.  We  tbiuk  the  basis  of  everything  is  that  there 
*ihou]d  not  be  such  constant  changes.  I  think  everywhere  there  is  a  feeling  of  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  strong  blow  in  some  definite  way.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  indecision.  The  thing  to  do  is  the  right  thing.  That  is  the  question 
.  always.  If  the  right  plan  can  be  discovered,  we  women  are  ready  to  give  a  good 
<leal  to  help.  We  can  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  making  sentiment.  If  one  plan 
<30uld  be  decided  upon,  I  am  sure  all  the  women  would  help. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  will  occupy  but  a  few  moments  of  your  time  in  making  a  brief  re- 
port for  the  Indian  Rights  Association.  Our  work  has  progressed  during  the  past 
year,  and  I  think  the  outlook  for  it  is  more  favorable  than  ever  before.  Our  entire 
membership  is  1,500,  a  gain  of  300.  We  have  a  number  of  influential  friends.  We 
have  investigated  things  upon  the  reservations,  bringing  the  facts  East  and  creating 
a  public  sentiment  throughout  the  country.  The  main  point  at  which  we  aim  is 
that  connected  with  civil-service  reform.  We  believe  there  can  be  no  very  great  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  affairs  until  the  spoils  system  shall  be  broken  up. 
It  seems  to  us  that  that  is  the  foundation  principle.  So  long  as  the  Commissioner  is 
subject  to  the  pressure  of  partisans  who  have  friends  to  reward  there  can  be  no  re- 
form. We  asked  the  President  to  extend  civil-service  rules  to  some  of  the  places  in 
the  Indian  service.  We  based  our  claim  upon  the  facts  we  had  ascertained.  We 
found  men  and  women  exceedingly  inefficient,  some  of  them  criminals.  We  think 
that  the  result  of  the  criticism  that  was  brought  to  bear  resulted  in  very  great  and 
acceptable  changes  in  the  management  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  facts  we  obtained 
•were  very  widely  made  use  of  through  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  press  brought 
pungent  criticism  to  bear.  We  desired  to  record  facts  as  we  found  them.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  say,  that  in  the  present  management  of  the 
I3ureau  we  have  found  nothing  but  what  was  gratifying  to  the  very  highest  degree. 

We  have  had  the  most  agreeable  relations  with  the  Commissioner.  Every  sugges- 
tion has  received  careful  consideration.  May  I  give  a  single  instance?  I  visited  a 
Southwestern  reservation  that  had  a  very  inefficient  agent.  I  found  an  appointee  of 
the  present  administration  there,  a  capital  man.  I  learued  that  a  good  agent  should 
he  appointed  there.  I  suggested  the  name  of  this  subordinate.  His  record  was 
looked  into,  and  his  name  was  suggested  to  the  President,  and  he  was  recently  ap- 
pointed. He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  broad  views,  and,  as  was  proved  to  me,  a 
man  of  very  great  and  much-needed  courage.  He  arrested  a  number  of  outlaws  and 
a  man  who  had  murdered  a  white  traveler.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  credit  where  it 
is  due.  Commissioner  Oberly  is  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  civil-service  reform 
rules.  In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  captured  Apaches,  we  think,  should  be 
removed  to  some  spot  where  the  irinterests  can  be  secured.  They  consist  of  two  classes 
of  persons,  some  United  States  scouts,  some  were  hostiles.  We  have  secured  their 
removal  to  Mount  Vernon  Barracks.  We  now  simply  ask,  in  accordance  with  Gen- 
<iral  Crook  and  General  Miles'srecoramendation,  to  have  them  removed  to  some  reserva- 
tion where  they  can  have  land  in  severalty.  Most  of  them  can  be  brought  to  a  state 
of  self-support.  So  far  the  administration  has  not  taken  this  step.  We  trust  that 
«oon  some  suitable  place  may  be  found  for  them. 

We  have  distributed  50,000  copies  of  pamphlets  during  the  past  year,  and  find  in 
the  East  and  some  of  the  interior  and  Western  States  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
Indian  qucHtion.  Our  object  is  to  assist  the  Government  in  carrying  out  all  its  wise 
plans  for  the  Indians.  Hundreds  of  cases  come  before  us  where  we  can  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  We  are  simply  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  workers  for  the 
Indians  and  the  public. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  word  might  be  said  about  the  Mission  Indians.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  in  a  case  where  the  Mission  Indians  were  trying  to  defend  their  rights 
to  their  homes  a  Government  advocate  was  employed  by  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion to  conduct  it.  It  went  against  the  Indians  in  the  lower  court,  and  was  appealed 
to  the  upper  court.  The  case  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Indians.  The  court  de- 
cided that  the  Saboba  Indians  had  a  right  to  the  lands  and  homes  that  they  now 
occupy.  This  is  a  precedent  that  will  touch  the  rights  to  manj"^  other  homes  among 
those  Indians. 

Miss  Fletcher.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  bear  a  little  testimony  to  the  necessity 
of  the  application  of  civil  service  to  the  Indians,  the  principle  is  needed  in  the  edu- 
cational work.  The  condition  of  the  Indian  schools  that  I  have  looked  into  shows 
how  very  much  is  there  needed  the  application  of  this  principle.  I  fully  recognize 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  administration.  In  judging  of  it  one  should  always  remem- 
ber the  pressure  upon  them  and  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  supplies  from  different 
sections  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  sections  were  unfortunate, ^as  there  were  few  persons  accustomed  to 
fiuch  work. 

There  are  certain  schools  that  have  suffered  very  much  for  the  lack  of  proper 
teachers,  and  then,  too,  the  necessity  of  the  removal  of  those  that  were  proper,  and 
the  replacing  of  those  not  so  efficient.     I  hope  that  those  who  have  influence  with. 
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"^-he  incoming  administration  will  think  seriously  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. If  you  could  come  out  through  the  country  you  would  see  that  no  one  plan 
will  serve.  Severalty  absolutely  changes  the  conditions.  Inspectors  recognize  the 
necessity  of  it.  If  they  arc  right  and  it  can  not  be  managed  under  our  present  political 
method,  let  us  see  if  it  can  not  be  managed  under  the  principle  of  civil  service.  It  is 
essential  to  a  degree  that  I  can  not  portray  to  you.  The  old  idea  of  concentration 
has  gone.  The  more  the  people  are  advanced  the  more  must  they  be  separated  into 
individuals  and  treated  in  that  way.  That  point  is  very  important,  the  reconstruct- 
ing of  the  methods  of  Indian  education  and  the  adopting  of  new  methods. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Captain  Pratt. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  ofter.  I  say  amen  to  the 
last  remark  of  Miss  Fletcher.  I  want  to  make  a  little  explanation  about  the  Ute 
Reservation.  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  doctor  with  the  notion  that  I  go  too  much  on 
brown-stone  fronts.  I  have  been  on  the  Ute  Reservation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1,000 
people,  divided  into  families,  would  not  need  very  many  acres  to  live  very  comforta- 
bly. There  are  little  streams  running  through  it  that  furnish  sufficient  agricultural 
land  to  accommodite  well  every  Indian  belonging  on  the  present  reservation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  doctor's  plan  is  a  great  blow  at  this  scheme  that  is  on  such  good 
footing  now,  namely,  allotting  lands  in  severalty.  It  is  a  step  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. We  take  away  1,000,000  acres  and  give  them  3,000,000  in  another  place.  This 
Indian  question  will  come  up  again  when  Utah  becomes  a  State.  I  flon't  believe  my 
children  can  settle  it  any  better  than  we  can.  Let  us  push  it.  These  Indians  are 
guided  by  the  people  out  there,  and  people  here  perhaps  object,  and  we  yield;  but  the 
happiness  of  the  Indians,  his  real  good  demands  that  we  should  determine  what  is 
best  for  him  and  then  do  it,  and  not  allow  any  consideration  to  prevent  us.  While 
I  was  on  the  reservation  I  looked  up  the  Presbyterian  preacher  of  Durango.  I  was 
looking  for  sympathy  for  those  Utes.  By  his  talk  he  was  as  bad  as  any  cow-boy  I 
ever  met — just  as  mean  and  vicious  towards  them.  There  are  1,000  Indians  there  to 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  it  with  the  greatest  emphasis  that  I  can  command,  that  it  is 
a  mean  and  contemptible  disgrace  to  the  American  people  that  we  should  allow  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  drive  its  paupers  away.  I  say  let  us  make  Colorado  take  care 
of  them.  Let  them  do  something  for  those  Indians.  What  I  meant  this  morning 
was  simply  as  a  matter  of  economy.  We  can  go  out  there  and  start  an  Eastern  farm ; 
there  are  some  delightful  places  there,  where  a  farm  could  be  laid  out.  Put  a  nice 
house  on  it.  Break  up  the  farm.  It  may  cost  $2,500  to  do  it.  Then  we  can  say  to 
every  Indian  we  propose  to  do  this  for  every  family.  Do  it,  and  then  sell  the  rest  of 
their  laud  and  let  them  stay  right  there,  and  compel  Colorado  to  look  after  its  own. 
I  don't  believe  in  throwing  them  off  on  the  Mormons.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  go  at  it 
right  now.  Miss  Fletcher  thought  at  first  that  land  in  severalty  was  emancipation, 
but  she  finds  that  it  is  not.  But  it  is  a  grand  good  step,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 
Take  the  Utes  and  give  them  as  much  as  they  can  use,  and  then  let  us  take  the  rest, 
and  give  it  to  people  who  will  settle  in  among  them,  and  show  them  what  the  Indian 
is  to  do.  The  most  advanced  Sioux  are  those  that  are  settled  along  near  the  whites; 
the  agent  was  bragging  of  the  fact  that  his  Indians  had  bought  reapers  and  mowers, 
some  on  credit.  I  looked  at  their  efforts  at  agriculture,  and  I  asked  where  the  In- 
dians were  located  who  bought  these  machines.  I  found  them  all  close  along  the 
border,  near  the  whites. 

The  relations  that  have  existed  since  the  reservation  was  thrown  open  have  been 
good  for  the  Indians.  The  whites  had  to  buy  of  the  Indians,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  the  reservations  to  be  thrown  open  for  awhile,  perhaps,  and  then  closed 
up  again.  We  are  making  too  many  bites  of  the  cherry.  Taking  care  of  260,000  peo- 
ple is  being  made  too  much  of  a  job  ;  we  can  take  care  of  a  great  many  thousand  peo- 
ple if  they  are  Americans.  Apply  the  same  principle  to  the  Indian  and  five  years 
will  settle  the  whole  Indian  question.  To  civilize  Indians  the  best  influences  are  the 
young  of  our  own  race.  You  throw  them  in  together  and  they  take  on  naturally 
the  same  knowledge.  The  Indian  boy  says,  I  can  do  just  as  well  as  that  white  fellow, 
and  he  does  it. . 

I  have  had  quite  an  experience  in  handling  the  Indian,  having  had  to  do  with  about 
1,400  in  nine  years.  I  find  no  weakness  except  a  physical  weakness ;  they  have  in- 
herited diseases.  But  that  is  overcome  by  being  thrown  into  healthy  associations.  I 
wquld  take  the  whole  260,000  Indians  and  distribute  them  throughout  the  United 
States;  9  in  one  county.  Three  years  would  make  them  English  speaking.  It 
would  make  them  industrious,  and  graduate  them  out  of  savage  ideas.  The  result 
would  be  that  when  they  went  back  thej^  would  be  willing  to  part  with  all  the  land 
they  do  not  want.     You  can  not  keep  them  well  under  the  control  of  the  agencies. 

The  reservation  system  is  what  we  are  fighting.  To  clean  that  out,  let  us  gather 
Ji  good  party  from  every  tribe,  and  give  them  education.  Let  us  give  them  three 
years  at  the  east,  and  go  at  them  to  the  extent  of  filling  them  up  as  we  fill  up  our 
own  children.     It  takes  eight  years  to  graduate  from  the  ordinary  grades  af  Carlisle. 
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Let  ns  give  them  that  much  at  least,  and  if  we  will  do  that  for  a  good  party  from 
each  agency,  that  will  wipe  out  the  agents  and  employes,  and  make  it  truly  impos- 
sible for  the  conditions  that  now  exist  to  continue.  To-day,  but  forhinderances  that 
have  been  established  right  here  in  this  city  in  the  Department,  and  have  spread  out 
through  all  the  agencies,  I  would  be  caring  for  over  1,000  children.  1  can  do  it  and 
make  it  the  most  economical  system  of  education  for  Indians,  because  I  can  place  my 
children  in  any  school  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  welcome  everywhere. 
That  spirit  is  growing  everywhere.  I  am  sorry  that  sometimes  it  appears  that  our 
missionary  organizations  and  people  go  against  the  Government  system.  I  believe  in 
the  Government.  I  believe  that  the  Government  has  to  shelter  the  work.  I  believe 
it  is  capable  and  can  be  managed  by  good  men.  The  power  is  in  the  Government 
and  the  means.  We  want  to  go  to  work  and  make  our  Government  schools  good.  I 
am  not  inspected  as  much  as  I  ought  to  be.  I  like  to  have  Government  inspectors 
come.  We  can  bring  to  bear  upon  our  whole  system  the  very  best  principle.  I  con- 
cede something  to  the  day  schoo*!.  I  concede  more  to  the  agency  boarding-school, 
but  I  w^ould  not  place  so  very  much  stress  on  that.  I  concede  a  great  deal  more  to 
those  schools  that  are  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 

There  is  not  a  farmer  in  sight  of  the  Carlisle  school  that  is  not  an  assistant  teacher 
there.  But  I  would  not  claim  that  these  schools  will  Americanize  the  Indian.  It 
must  be  done  through  that  system  that  Americanizes  every  foreigner.  Tne  public 
shcool  system,  and  association  with  the  people,  will  bring  the  Indian  into  civiliza- 
tion, into  America,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  theoretical  methods  will  do  that. 

We  are  all  the  time  aiming  in  the  air,  shooting  too  high.  W^e  have  got  to  shoot 
lower  to  hit  the  mark.     I  have  in  my  pocket  a  little  testimony  that  has  come  to  me. 

Catholics  have  abused  me  for  giving  my  students  Bibles.  The  American  Bible 
Society  furnished  them,  and  I  gave  them  to  the  students;  one  of  the  students  carried 
his  home,  and  the  priest  abused  me  for  giving  it  to  him,  and  said  there  could  be  no 
donbt  about  it  because  he  had  the  Bible.  The  Catholics  are  getting  more  money 
than  all  the  churches  put  together,  and  controlling  schools  by  the  most  deceitful  and 
underhanded  methods  that  can  be  thought  of.  I  am  in  the  fight,  and  I  place  myself 
on  the  skirmish  line,  and  I  mean  that  for  a  sharp  shot.  The  menace  is  Romanism. 
Who  is  at  the  bottom?  Well,  there  will  be  a  change  soon,  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
just  as  well  to  let  it  come.  I  have  been  out  myself  for  children  for  my  school,  gone 
with  the  orders  of  the  Department  to  a  certain  place,  and  within  a  day  after  I  arrived 
there  the  bishop  and  two  priests  came,  and  talked  to  the  Indians,  and  talked  to  my 
returned  children,  bulldozing  them  and  trying  to  impress  them  and  stop  them  from 
going.    I  got  the  children  notwithstanding. 

Dr.  Childs.  As  Captain  Pratt  was  not  in  when  we  were  discussing  this  question 
of  civil  service  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  agree  in  general  with  his  theories,  in  this 
case  it  is  against  the  facts.  If  his  theory  of  putting  the  Indians  side  by  side  with  the 
whites  would  work  it  would  work  among  the  Utes.  They  are  side  by  side  with  the 
•wJiites  there,  and  it  does  not  affect  them  a  hair's  breadth.  But  if  they  had  a  proper 
man  over  them  the  conditions  would  be  very  different.  Contact  with  the  whites  as 
a  benefit  depends  upon  the  character  of  those  whites.  While  we  all  see  some  of  the 
difficulties,  of  dealing  with  any  one  of  these  principles  by  itself,  the  great  question 
is  to  change  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  put  the  whole  service  on  a  right 
basis. 

Bishop  Walker.  We  need  to  be  converted  in  the  northwest,  in  this  matter  of 
bringing  children  east.  I  am  not  speaking  in  reference  to  my  own  opinion.  I  speak 
in  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  average  man  at  the  west.  They  think  out  there  that 
the  children  who  go  back  from  the  eastern  schools  relapse  into  their  old  ways.  The 
newspapers  assert  this  to  be  a  fact.  Now,  can  we  not  undeceive  those  people,  and 
undo  this  prejudice?  A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  person  from  Washington  went  through 
Dakota,  made  speeches,  and  said  such  things  as  I  have  reported.  His  views  were  taken 
up  by  every  paper  there.  They  were  retailed  from  end  to  end  of  the  country.  So 
that  the  impression  there  is  not  the  right  one.  I  would  suggest  that  Captain  Pratt 
go  to  the  West  with  some  of  his  children — go  to  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and 
Saint  Paul,  Omaha,  etc.,  and  show  what  he  has  done — do  as  he  has  done  in  New  York 
and  other  eastern  cities.  I  have  been  present  at  some  of  his  meetings,  and  have 
gone  away  enthusiastic.     It  is  because  we  see  the  results. 

Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  those  in  charge  of  these  schools  to  convert  the  West  by 
giving  them  a  face  to  face  look  at  this  work  that  is  being  done  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  this  lies  between 
two  extremes.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  the  returned  pupils  ;  the  testimony  of 
persons  who  have  looked  into  the  question  is  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  us.  The 
truth  is  about  this:  that  those  boys  and  girls  are  human,  that  as  a  whole  their  con- 
dition is  inevitably  improved  by  their  education.  Many  of  them,  however,  go  back 
into  places  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  stand  up  in  precisely  the  same  way  that 
they  could  if  surrounded  by  good  influences.  The  good  does  not  die  out  but  remains 
permanent.     In  some  cases  there  is  partial  retrogression.     But  the  main  verdict  is 
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that  the  good  far  outweighs  the  bad.  Many  of  them  lequire  more  following  np  than 
it  is  possible  for  Captain  Pratt  to  give  them,  and  it  is  impossible  for  his  influence  to 
reach  them  and  give  them  that  support  that  would  make  their  future  lives  a  suc- 
cess. I  knew  a  boy  on  a  southwestern  reservation  who  had  received  a  good  educa- 
tion at  Carlisle.  He  was  willing  to  work.  He  was  a  boy  of  good  principle  and 
Christian  character.  But  he  had  nothing  to  do.  He  was  a  harness  maker.  But  the 
Government  had  not  followed  him  up  and  he  had  no  capital  of  his  own,  so  he  re- 
mained dormant.  You  can  not  blame  Captain  Pratt.  But  you  can  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  follow^  up  these  young  men  and  see  that  the  conditions  for  their  success  are 
presented.  The  western  newspapers  are  prone  to  represent  these  facts  in  the  way  al^ 
luded  to.  I  saw  some  boys  at  San  Carlos.  One  of  them  had  turned  out  badly  but 
another  was  a  shining  light.  He  was  a  young  man  on  whom  the  agent  depended. 
The  story  seems  to  me  to  be  the  story  of  human  life  everywhere ;  a  certain  proportion 
of  failure,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  good. 

A  LADY.  We  must  admit  that  there  is  an  excuse  for 'the  Indians  ;  for  the  Indian  who 
has  civilized  surroundings  at  school  goes  back  to  a  reservation  where  he  has  no  op- 
portunity to  do  anything,  even  if  he  made  his  own  tools.  Where  would  a  Harvard 
graduate  be  under  such  circumstances  ? 

General  Marshall.  It  is  easy  to  misunderstand.  A  committee  went  from  here  to  an 
unfriendly  agent,  and  were  investigating  the  matter.  He  showed  them  a  tepee,  and 
in  it  there  was  an  Indian,  a  graduate  of  Hampton,  gone  back  to  the  blanket,  the 
agent  said.  They  talked  to  him  roughly.  He  covered  his  head  and  refused  to 
answer.  They  reproached  him  with  throwing  away  his  advantages.  He  declined  to 
answer.  They  went  away  satisfied  that  the  money  spent  upon  him  had  been  thrown 
away.  But  two  days  alterwards  there  came  a  teacher  from  Hampton  to  see  him,  who 
was  taking  out  some  leturniug  students,  and  who  had  been  requested  to  come  and 
see  this  boy.  She  came  and  he  said  to  her,  "Here  I  am  ;  I  am  sick  and  dying;  I  can 
not  work ;  I  have  worn  out  all  my  clothes,  and  I  have  had  to  take  to  the  blanket. 
But  if  I  can  not  live  like  a  white  man,  I  will  die  like  a  white  man.  In  that  trunk  is 
my  Hampton  uniform,  which  I  will  not  weagc  till  I  am  laid  in  my  cofiQn." 

Bishop  Walker.  I  believe  things  at  the  west  could  be  changed  by  exhibiting  some 
of  these  young  men. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  have  always  had  a  great  reluctance  to  go  into  the  show  business,, 
but  I  will  take  the  trip  if  I  can  see  the  way  to  do  it.  I  know  the  western  sentiment. 
I  know  there  is  that  objection  made.  I  want  to  give  an  instance  that  will  stand  side 
by  side  with  General  Marshall's.  A  boy  that  I  have  had  at  a  public  meeting  of  this 
society  on  one  occasion,  since  that  time  returned  to  his  home,  evidently  to  stay.  I 
went  out  that  same  summer  to  visit  his  father  and  mother.  The  young  man  came  east 
with  me.  I  said,  "How  do  you  manage  to  get  on  with  the  living  at  home  ?"  "Well," 
he  said,  "  Captain,  my  mother  of  course  I  want  to  be  kind  to  her,  but  the  first  two  or 
three  times  after  I  ate,  I  had  to  go  otf  by  myself."  Well,  he  came  back  east.  He  sent 
me  day  before  yesterday  a  letter  from  a  point  near  Philadelphia,  that  he  had  written 
to  the  Conmii«sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  asking  what  his  rights  would  be  to  the  land 
that  would  belong  to  him  and  his  wife.  There  is  about  1,000  acres  of  land  per  cap- 
ita on  his  reservation.  He  has  a  good  place  east  and  is  making  money.  He  is  going 
to  stay  here,  and  don't  care  about  the  rations  or  clothing;  but  he  says  if  I  could  have 
the  money  for  my  land  I  could  go  into  business  here.  That  sort^of  thing  is  emigrat- 
ing to  America  and  staying  there.  It  is  the  final  fruit  of  my  system ;  it  is  Indian 
emancipation. 

The  Chairman.  Assimilation. 

Captain  Pratt.  That  is  it. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  stated  that  it  had  been  said  that  school  girls  are  the  worst 
in  Alaska.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  go  back  to  barbarism  under  bad  conditions.  We 
had  a  case  of  a  girl  who  went  out  from  the  Sitka  school,  that  is  a  type  of  the  cases  on 
the  other  side.  This  girl  was  about  eighteen  years  old.  Her  friends  took  her  to  a 
mining  camp,  and  a  white  man  there  wa^'ted  her  to  go  to  the  dance-house.  She  re- 
fused. He  then  began  to  reason  with  her,  saying  that  her  teachers  would  never  hear 
of  it.  She  replied  that  her  teachers  migbt  not  hear  of  it,  but  God  would  know  it. 
That  closed  the  interview  for  that  time.  But  he  went  after  her  again,  and  when  she 
refused  he  said,  "  I  see  you  are  very  much  like  a  white  woman,"  and  he  asked  her  ta 
marry  him.  But  she  stated  that  she  would  not  marry  any  man  that  drank  liquor. 
Shn  has  since  found  employment  as  a  servant,  and  is  doing  well. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  hear  a  word  from  Commissioner  Oberly. 

Commissioner  Oberly.  You  have  asked  me  a  difficult  thing;  to  get  upon  my  feet 
and  say  something. 

General  Whittlesey.  Let  me  read  some  of  the  resolutions  that  have  been  adopted. 
It  may  give  the  Commissioner  a  text. 

Commissioner  Oberly.  Thank  you;  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  it. 

General  Whittlesey  then  read  the  resolutions. 

Commissioner  Oberly.  I  think  that  in  the  three  resolutions  that  have  been  read  yout 
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have  covered  the  whole  ground  of  Indian  reform.  It  was  my  good  luck  to  attend  in 
1885,  just  after  I  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Indian  school  superin- 
tendent, the  Mohonk  Conference  of  that  year,  at  which  conference,  being  called  upon, 
as  on  this  occasion,  to  say  something  to  the  friends  of  the  Indians  there  assembled, 
and  to  say  something,  to,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  I  ought  to  say,  I  remarked 
that  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  although  something  of  partisanship 
had  been  attributed  to  me,  it  was  my  determination  not  to  admit  any  partisan  con- 
siderations to  enter.  How  faithfully  I  discharged  that  pledge  you  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  matter,  know.  In  some  way,  because  ever 
since  my  birth  I  believe  I  have  been  misrepresented,  the  impression  got  abroad  that 
regardless  of  all  considerations,  being  one  of  the  army  that  had  been  out  for  tweny-live 
years,I  would  disregard  the  interestof  the  service  and  use  it  for  theinterest  of  my  party, 
Now  it  so  happens  that,  strong  partisan  as  I  had  been,  I  had  never  been  strong  enough 
to  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Indians  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
party.  Before  that  I  had  acted  upon  that  principle,  and  after  that  I  continued  to 
act  u-pou  it.  When  I  entered  upon  that  office,  upon  looking  about  me  I  had  discov- 
ered, strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some  of  you,  that  partisanship  in  some  way  had  got  in 
and  controlled  nearly  all  the  appointments.  I  do  not  say  that  many  good  people  had 
not  been  appointed.  But  here  and  there  an  excei>tion  was  made,  at  the  request  of 
some  distinguished  member  of  Congress.  There  was  not  a  Democrat  in  the  Indian 
school  service. 

Now,  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  a  clean  sweep  would  be  made  and  that  the 
Republican  officials  would  be  put  out  and  others  of  the  other  party  put  in.  It  occurred 
to  me  at  that  time  that  that  would  irretrievably  injure  the  schools.  So  I  determined 
not  to  do  it.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  sav  to  the  agents,  who  were  being  changed 
somewhat,  "You  must  not  discharge  any  employ^  in  the  schools  without  sending  to  the 
office  a  reason.  You  must  not  nominate  a  person  for  any  place  in  the  schools  with- 
out giving  a  reason  why  you  deem  that  appointment  a  benefit  to  the  service,  the 
qualifications  of  the  person,  and  the  recommendations  upon  which  you  have  made 
the  nomination."  I  was  somewhat  youngHn  official  life  then,  and  thought  that  would 
check  the  dismissal  of  competent  persons.  But  they  w^ent  on.  The  persons  would 
be  put  out,  and  then  the  reasons  would  be  given  a  week  or  a  month  after  the  dismis- 
sal bad  been  made.  Reading  the  reasons,  I  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dismissal  was  not  justified,  and  write  to  have  them  put  back  ;  the  reply  would  come, 
"The  person  is  off  the  reservation  and  I  can  not  find  him."  So  another  step  was 
taken,  and  orders  were  sent  out  that  no  person  should  be  dismissed  till  after  the  rea- 
sons had  been  given  and  approved.  That  had  a  good  eftect.  But  I  discovered  that 
the  ingenuity  of  a  man  who  wants  another  out  of  a  place  is  something  wonderful. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  of  the  Indian  agents  and  superintendents  of  schools, 
excepting  Captain  Pratt,  went  into  active  work  to  devise  good  dismissals  of  persons 
they  did  not  want  in  the  service.  And  so  the  person  to  be  dismissed  not  having  a 
day  in  court.,  the  indictment  being  taken  as  proved,  had  very  little  chance,  because 
the  reasons  for  removal  were  nearly  always  adequate. 

In  that  way  the  purpose  and  the  intention  not  to  permit  dismissals  except  for 
good  cause  was  frustrated  to  some  extent,  even  though  a  circular  was  issue  •,  forbid- 
ding it  to  be  done  for  political  reasons.  So  there  was  a  failure,  and  there  always  will 
be.  The  appointing  officer,  who  looks  over  a  large  field,  may  have  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  but  as  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  any  person  to  put  out  Tom  Jones,  al- 
though a  competent  man,  and  thereby  put  into  his  place  Peter  Smith,  not  a  com- 
petent man,  dismissals  without  good  cause  will  be  made.  So  that  the  only  protec- 
tion of  the  Indian  service  is  in  the  application  of  the  present  civil-service  law  and 
rules. 

It  is  true  that  under  that  law  and  th'ose  rules  no  man  is  protected  in  his  office,  be- 
•cause  the  power  of  dismissal  is  unchanged.  Any  appointing  officer  can  say  to  any  per- 
son under  him,  "  I  want  you  no  longer.  I  don't  like  the  color  of  your  hair  and  eyes. 
Get  out."  And  he  must  "get,"  and  that  is  all  the  reason  the  appointing  officer  need 
give.  But  no  person  being  in  the  position  of  appointing  officer  will  ever  dismiss  a 
person  doing  good  work  and  take  the  consequences  of  getting  into  that  place  an  in- 
competent person.  The  protection  of  the  law  is  this  ;  the  api)ointing  officer  will  not 
say  to  Tom  Jones,  "  I  don't  want  you  because  you  are  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat," 
because  he  can  not  put  in  a  person  of  his  own  politics.  The  appointing  officer  will 
therefore  keep  in  place  and  protect  a  man  who  is  a  competent  man  even  though  he  is 
of  the  opposite  politics  to  himself,  because  he  can  not  put  him  out  and  get  a  man  of 
his  own  politics  in  ;  because  the  law^  provides  that  nominations  must  be  made  from  a 
list  furnished  by  the  Commission. 

He  gets  the  namesof  three  unknown  persons,  and  generally  the  most  meritorious  is 
appointed.  He  may  make  inquiry.  A  new  officer  will  sometimes  do  it,  but  he  soon 
gets  tired,  and  takes  the  best  of  the  three,  and  so  the  administration  of  affairs  is 
benefited,  and  civil  service  is  lifted  out  of  partisan  politics. 

Now,  this  law  can  be  applied  to  the  Indian  service,  and  particularly  to  the  school 
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service.  In  some  places  you  could  uot  have  the  competitive  examination,  but  you 
can  have  either  the  competitive  or  the  pass  examination.  So  that  you  would  be  pre- 
vented from  appointing,  foriustauce,  a  blacksmith  as  a  farmer.  The  puttin;^  of  wrong 
men  into  the  right  places,  as  has  been  frequently  done  in  the  past  few  years,  could 
not  happen.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say  concerning  civil  service. 

Q.  Will  you  say  a  word  as  to  the  character  of  the  tests  applied  to  these  applicants  f 

Commissioner  Oberly.  In  these  examinations  there  are  three  parts.  One  is  ascer- 
taining the  character  of  the  person  examined  by  papers  and  vouchers.  He  must  de- 
scribe under  oath  who  has  been  his  employer,  how  long  he  was  in  his  service,  why 
he  left,  etc.  In  that  way  the  appointing  officer  can  get  the  character  of  the  man  from 
the  persons  who  emploj^ed  him  during  the  past  five  years.  He  also  deposes  as  to  his 
physical  condition.     Next,  you  ascertain  what  position  he  aspires  to  be  examined  for. 

Now,  for  this  position  you  say  there  are  certain  qualifications  necessary.  A  man 
must  know  certain  things  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  position.  You  apply  to  him 
therefore  the  minimum  literary  tests,  finding  out  the  things  only  that  he  must  know. 
He  is  declared  to  be  eligible,  without  any  knowledge  of  his  name,  or  anything  about 
him,  absolutely  without  partiality.  You  can  not  mark  papers,  under  the  law,  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  belong  to  Tom  Jones  or  Peter  Smith.  Having  done  that,  a 
vacancy  occurs,  and  the  other  part  is  this,  that  one  of  the  persons  thus  examined  and 
found  eligible,  found  to  have  the  necessary  qualifications,  is  selected  and  put  into  that 
place  on  probation.  He  don't  get  the  appointment  absolutely.  The  appointing  offi- 
cer says,  "It  seems  that  you  are  fitted  for  this  place.  Now  I  will  test  you  for  six 
months.  If  you  are  not  adapted  to  it,  you  will  have  to  go  out."  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  appointing  officer  has  to  decide  whether  his  capacity  and  character  are 
satisfactory.  If  so,  then  he  must  absolutely  appoint  that  man.  Not  permanently, 
but  absolutely,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power,  which  ought  to  be  during 
the  time  that  that  man  continues  to  perform  his  service.  And  this  is  the  whole  of  the 
civil-service  law  and  rules. 

Dr.  Strieby.  Not  only  must  a  man  be  of  good  moral  character,  etc.,  but  the  great- 
est difficulty,  I  have  always  supposed,  was  where  executive  faculties  are  needed.  How- 
can  the  civil  service  meet  that  ? 

Commissioner  Oberly.  There  you  can  not  competitively  determine  who  ought  to 
occupy  that  position.  I  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not,  by  the  competition,  determine 
the  qualification  of  a  person  to  fill  that  position.  But  there  are  certain  qualifications 
that  a  man  must  have  for  a  certain  place.  He  must  know  certain  things.  The  rules 
come  in  and  say,  in  order  to  test  the  qualifications  of  a  person  for  such  a  position  as 
that,  this  rule  shall  be  followed.  The  appointing  power  shall  ascertain  as  best  he 
can  who  has  the  executive  ability  to  fill  that  place,  and  having  done  that  upon  his 
responsibility  as  the  appointing  officer,  then  he  shall  submit  that  person  to  the  test. 

Dr.  Strieby.  By  what  series  of  questions  does  the  Civil-Service  Commission  ascer- 
tain the  power  to  control  and  manage  ? 

Commissioner  Oberly.  You  can  not,  I  presume,  and  that  is  what  I  say.  You 
have  got  to  fill  a  great  many  such  places  without  any  test  of  those  qualifications. 
For  instance,  the  Civil-Service  Commission  would  do  this  if  required  to  examine  a 
man  for  superintendent  of  Indian  schools.  There  are  certain  gentlemen  who  know 
what  the  qualifications  are.  We  would  take  the  doctor,  for  instance,  and  some  others, 
and  would  say  to  them,  this  examination  paper  that  we  desire  you  to  prepare  is  for 
a  superintendent  of  an  Indian  school.  We  ask  you  to  prepare  it,  upon  your  experi- 
ence of'  the  necessities  of  that  place.  Having  done  so,  you  will  submit  it  to  us,  and 
we  will  then  determine  whether  this  is  the  examination  that  is  necessary.  Then, 
acknowledging  the  fact  that  humanity  is  fallible  and  that  even  Civil-Service  Commis-^ 
sioners  are  liable  to  fall  short  of  the  requirements,  we  would  do  the  best  we  could  to 
ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  best  man  for  the  place.  Even  that  might  not  get 
the  best  man,  but  we  would  not  fail  nearly  as  often  as  when  you  let  a  man  select  the 
superintendent  for  no  reason  except  that  he  wanted  to  oblige  some  member  of  Con- 
gress.    It  may  not  be  the  best  thing,  but  it  is  better  than  what  we  have  had. 

Bishop  Walker.  Does  not  the  very  question  you  referred  to  in  one  of  the  tests  ap- 
proach to  that  knowledge,  namely,  what  his  occupation  had  been  for  the  past  five 
years  ?  In  such  a  system  as  this  trained  men  would  begin  to  contest;  we  would  get 
men  fitted  for  the  positions. 

Commissioner  Oberly.  In  that  way  we  could  determine  whether  a  man  had  any 
qualifications  as  a  teacher.  Of  course  that  would  not  test  his  qualifications  to  con- 
trol an  Indian  school,  because  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  ability  to  control  an  Indian 
boarding-school  than  it  does  to  run  a  high-school  in  a  city.  But  this  is  a  new  ques- 
tion. We  don't  know.  There  have  been  very  few  superintendents  who  went  in  for 
those  reasons.  They  have  acquired  knowledge,  and  are  much  better  prepared  than  they 
were  before  they  went  in,  and  a  great  deal  better  prepared  than  many  other  men. 
We  are  approaching  it.  It  is  a  new  thing,  and  under  a  system  of  examinations  we 
would  probably  have  applications  from  teachers,  and  they  would  have  to  develop  in 
their  application  papers  where  they  were  educated,  how  long  they  went  to  school, 
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where  they  taught,  how  long  they  had  taught,  for  whom,  and  put  it  into  the  power 
of  the  appointing  officer  to  get  accurate  information.  I  don't  believe  that  many  men 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  long  enough  to  become  very  well  qualilied  for  the  po- 
sitions required  in  the  Indian  school. 

About  land  in  severalty,  I  want  to  say  I  believe  in  that  principle,  but  I  believe 
that  in  our  haste  to  do  a  good  thing,  we  may  do  a  wrong  thing  under  that  law.  Now, 
Miss  Fletcher  is  here,  and  she  has  been  allotting  lands  in  severalty,  and  in  due  com- 
pliment to  her,  I  am  compelled  to  remark  that  I  think  she  is  the  only  special  agent 
allotting  these  lands  that  has  done  her  work  completely  and  entirely,  and  with  com- 
plete intelligence  concerning  the  subject.  You  see  there  are  a  great  many  questions 
that  come  up  under  that  law.  You  say  that  so  many  acres  shall  be  given  to  the  head 
of  a  family,  and  so  many  acres  to  other  Indians.  Now,  who  is  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  how  do  you  ascertain  it  among  Indians  ?  I  questioned  a  special  agent,  "  Do 
you  allot  so  much  to  the  head  of  a  family  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Well,  here  is  the  head  of  a 
family  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons  and  daughters ;  how  do  you  know  he  is  the  head  of 
that  family?"  ''He  says  so."  "Did  you  see  these  people?  How  do  you  know?" 
*' By  his  representation."  You  can  see  how  many  difficulties  are  going  to  arise  iu 
the  future.  These  lands  are  given  iu  fee  to  the  Indians.  They  will  descend  to  the 
heir,  and  in  time  there  will  be  questions  about  the  title  that  will  make  all  the  law- 
yers of  the  West  fat,  unless  you  have  such  careful  agents  as  Miss  Fletcher.  There 
are  other  questions,  but  this  is  the  most  important  one.  This  can  be  settled  by  some 
legislation  in  Congress  to  determine  what  an  Indian  marriage  is.  He  should  be  made 
to  marry  one  wife,  and  a  record  of  it  ought  to  be  made. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Besolved,  That  we  deprecate  as  a  serious  injury  to  the  Indian  service  all  changes 
made  for  partisan  reasons  of  officials  in  charge  of  Indian  affairs  ;  and  we  heartily  ap- 
prove the  proposal  to  extend  civil-service  principles,  and  so  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
civil-service  rules  to  the  Indian  service. 

(2)  Hesolved,  That  we  deprecate  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  reservations 
where  they  are  now  settled  and  where  a  careful  study  of  their  conditions  warrants 
the  belief  that  their  civilization  may  be  effected,  unless  there  be  reasonable  ground 
for  believing  that  the  proposed  removal  shall  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians. 

(3)  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  bills  now  pending  for  the  relief  of  the  mission  and 
Round  Valley  Indians  of  California  as  measures  of  special  importance,  and  we  earn- 
estly request  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  give  them  early  at- 
tention and  to  urge  their  enactment.  We  also  earnestly  urge  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  the  bill  (S.  2004)  providing  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  Indian  criminals. 

(4)  Resolved,  That  experience  having  shown  the  great  value  of  the  land  in  severalty 
act  in  advancing  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  iu  those  instances  where  it  has  been 
applied: 

Therefore,  we  request  Congress  to  make  liberal  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  land  in  severalty  bill,  and  we  urge  that  especial  care  be  taken  as 
to  the  efficiency  and  good  character  of  those  persons  appointed  to  allot  the  lands. 

(.5)  Resolved,  That  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  secure 
the  education  of  all  Indian  children,  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  civilization  of  the  race 
lies  in  industrial  training  and  in  a  sound  mental  and  moral  development ;  and  fur-, 
thter 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  should  heartily  welcome  and  support  the  efforts  of 
all  religious  and  philanthropic  societies  undertaking  the  work  of  Indian  education 
in  good  faith. 

(6)  Resolved,  That  in  all  negotiations  with  Indians  for  a  modification  or  surrender 
of  any  interests  they  have  guarantied  to  them  by  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  we 
insist  that  all  the  equities  of  their  rights  shall  be  religiously  and  even  liberally  main- 
tained, and  so  far  as  can  be  done  in  harmony  with  a  wise  consideration  of  their  best 
interests  the  exact  form  of  these  rights  be  maintained. 

(7)  Resolved,  That  this  conference  appoint  a  committee  of  seven,  w  ith  power  to  fill 
vacancies,  to  wait  upon  the  President-elect  and  heads  of  the  Indian  Department  under 
the  incoming  administration  to  confer  with  them  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians. 
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List  of  officers  connected  with  the  United  States  Indian  service,  including  agents,  inspectors, 
and  special  agents,  also  addresses  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
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